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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


During February thousands of workers received 
unemployment benefits for the first time under 
unemployment compensation laws administered 
by the States in cooperation with the Federal 
Government. Statistics now available on opera- 
tions under this program in February are given 
elsewhere in this Bulletin. It is evident from 
these data that while the volume of unemploy- 
ment benefit payments was small in comparison 
with relief and public-assistance expenditures, the 
total was substantial enough to warrant the hope 
that these payments have had the effect in some 
localities of alleviating drastic declines in purchas- 
ing power and averting for a time some relief 
needs which would otherwise have arisen. It 
has been pointed out frequently, however, by the 
Chairman of the Social Security Board and 
others, that during the first months a program 
based on insurance principles cannot be expected 
to meet, a considerable portion of the need result- 
ing from unemployment. Both eligibility for 
unemployment benefits and the weekly benefit rate 
are based on wages received in covered employ- 
ment in prior periods, and many of those now 
unemployed have had little or no employment in 
covered occupations during the last year. 

Two recent messages of the President to the 
Congress have a direct bearing on the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. On March 22, the 
President sent to the House of Representatives 
an additional budget estimate of an appropriation 
for the Treasury Department amounting to 
$40,561,886 ‘‘to provide funds to make available 
to each State which enacted in 1937 an approved 
unemployment compensation law, a portion of the 
proceeds from the Federal employers’ tax in such 
State for the calendar year 1936.” This sum 
represents 90 percent of the title [X tax collected 
with respect to employment in 1936 in 13 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Credit against the Federal 
tax was not allowed in these jurisdictions for 1936, 


since they did not have unemployment compensa- 
tion laws under which contributions were payable 
for that year. Under the provisions of the act of 
August 24, 1937 (50 Stat. 754), the Secretary of 
the Treasury is directed to pay amounts so 
appropriated to the unemployment funds of the 
States involved, thus making these sums avail- 
able for payment of benefits to qualified unem- 
ployed workers. On March 22 the President also 
submitted an estimate of a supplemental appro- 
priation for the Social Security Board for the 
fiscal year 1937-38, amounting to $7 million, for 
grants to the States for administration of unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 

Employment and pay rolls continued in Febru- 
ary the decline which began last October, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
February decrease, however, was much smaller 
than any in the 3 previous months. Employment 
actually increased in more than half of the manu- 
facturing industries reporting to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The principal reductions were 
seasonal declines in retail and wholesale trade. 

A more precise view of problems of unemploy- 
ment than has previously been available is afforded 
by the detailed statistics currently released by the 
Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment, 
and Occupations. Summaries for States and large 
cities show for persons who registered in the census 
as unemployed, distributions according to age, 
sex, race, number of other workers in family, num- 
ber of dependents, amount of income in the week 
preceding registration, and number of weeks of 
employment during the 12 months preceding. 

Testimony presented recently before the Special 
Senate Committee to Investigate Unemployment 
and Relief has furnished a broad view of certain 
general problems of relief and unemployment. 
William Hodson, Commissioner of Welfare of New 
York City, testifying before the committee, urged 
the necessity of coordinating the administration of 
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unemployment insurance and relief and recom- 
mended that existing unemployment compensa- 
tion laws be modified so that basic payments to 
the unemployed wiil provide an allowance for de- 
pendents during the compensation period. He 
also recommended complete administrative inte- 
gration of all forms of relief and assistance given 
on the basis of need. In discussing the type of 
problem now confronting many State and local 
agencies as a result of lack of coordination of the 
various programs designed to cope with unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Hodson pointed out that in some in- 
stances weekly benefit rates under unemployment 
compensation laws may be less than the amounts 
which unemployed persons with dependents are 
eligible to receive in home relief. 

Stuart A. Rice, Chairman of the Central Statis- 
tical Board, also testifying before the committee, 
presented an estimate of the total public expendi- 
tures for relief of destitution and unemployment 
during the 5 years from 1933 to 1937, inclusive. 
The total cost for this period was estimated by 
Dr. Rice at $19.3 billion. Since this total includes 
administrative expense, costs of materials used, 
and other “‘overhead” costs, it is not comparable 
with the figures for all public relief compiled by 
the Social Security Board and reported elsewhere 
in this issue. Of this $19.3 billion, nearly 74 per- 
cent represented Federal funds; the remainder, 
State and local funds. Mr. Rice estimated the 
total cest of relief per capita of total population at 
about $151 for this 5-year period. The annual per 
capita cost, $12.75 in 1933, rose to more than $31 
in 1934 and 1935, and $41.30 in 1936; it declined in 
1937 to $34.49. Of the total for the 5-year period, 
emergency public works and work relief accounted 
for nearly 56 percent, general relief for a little more 
than 26 percent, the program of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps a little less than 10 percent, and 
special types of public assistance about 5 percent. 
Rehabilitation loans to destitute and low-income 
farmers and costs of surplus commodities distrib- 
uted for relief accounted for the balance. 

Data compiled by the Social Security Board in- 
dicate that the amount of obligations from public 
funds incurred for aid to persons in need again 
showed an increase for February over the total 
for the preceding month. The numbers of recip- 
ients of practically all types of public relief also 
increased in February. It is estimated that a total 
of 6 million different households were aided in 
February under one or more of the several relief 
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and assistance programs on which reports are ro. 
ceived by the Social Security Board or other Fed. 
eral agencies. These households probably com. 
prised about 18.5 million persons. It should be 
noted that the rise in both expenditures and recip. 
ients from January to February was less sharp 
than that recorded from December to January, 
While these data may not reflect accurately the 
extent of existing need, since in some localities 
relief funds are not available to provide for in- 
creasing case loads, there is some reason to believe 
that increase in need slackened in February. The 
trend of employment in February, noted above, 
lends support to this belief. 

Total obligations from Federal, State, and local 
funds incurred: for payments to recipients of all 
types of public aid, including the Works Program, 
amounted in February to approximately $216.6 
million, exclusive of administrative expense. Of 
this amount, about $40.6 million represented pay- 
ments to 1.6 million recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, to 59,000 of the needy blind, and to 600,000 
dependent children in 243,000 families. Pay- 
ments to these recipients accounted for nearly 19 
percent of obligations incurred for February 1938, 
for aid to persons in need as compared with less 
than 14 percent for February 1937. All 48 States 
and the 3 other jurisdictions eligible for participa- 
tion in the public-assistance programs under the 
Social Security Act now have enacted laws to pro- 
vide for assistance to the needy aged. The roster 
of States was completed on March 31, when Gov- 
ernor James H. Price signed the public-assistance 
law enacted by the Virginia legislature earlier in 
the month. The law is to become effective July 1, 
1938. 

While general problems of unemployment, relief, 
and public assistance have held a large measure of 
public attention in recent weeks, continued prog- 
ress has been recorded in administrative operations 
of the old-age insurance program under the Social 
Security Act. The only payments to individuals 
now being made under this program are lump-sum 
payments to wage earners in covered employments 
who have reached the age of 65, or to the estates 
or relatives of eligible workers who die before re 
ceiving payments. Claims for lump-sum pay- 
ments under this program continued to flow in at 
the rate of more than 800 per day. By the end 
of February, more than 93,000 claims had been 
certified by the Board for payment by the Treas- 
ury Department. 
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CENSUS CLASSIFICATIONS AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY. CATEGORIES 


Laura Wendt * 


The last complete enumeration of the working 
population in the United States is the 1930 census 
of occupations, taken in connection with the 
regular decennial census of population about 5 
years before the Social Security Act was passed. 
The returns were classified primarily according to 
occupation, that is, the trade, profession, or 
particular kind of work done by the individual. 
A supplementary tabulation, based on classifica- 
tion by industry and occupation, showed the in- 
dustrial affiliations or establishments in which 
the particular types of work were carried on. 
Except for agriculture, there was no complete 
segregation of the workers by class of work or 
status of worker (whether employer, salaried 
employee, wage worker, or unpaid family worker). 
Certain provisions of the Social Security Act 
refer to salaried employees and wage workers, 
with certain exceptions, chiefly on an industrial 
basis and on the basis of self-employment. 
Statistics showing the relative numbers of em- 
ployers and self-employed and the relative num- 
bers of workers in covered and excepted categories 
of work would be helpful in the analysis of various 
problems but are not available, as such, in the 
1930 census. 

A census designed to yield statistics which 
would meet the needs of social legislation and 
administration would differ from the 1930 census 
in several respects. (1) It would make basic 
the industrial rather than the occupational classi- 
fication of the worker. Since the exceptions from 
the Social Security Act are chiefly on an industrial 
basis, a distribution of workers by industry 
rather than by kind of work performed is sig- 
nificant for purposes of coverage. (2) It would 
expand the question on class of work, so that the 
workers in industrial classifications would be 
tabulated according to class of work. It might 
go so far as to apply the question to all the popu- 





*This study is a revision of statistical material prepared by the writer in 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics as a part of a more comprehensive 
report on excepted groups developed for the Advisory Council on Social 
Security under the general direction of Julius T. Wendzel, Acting Chief, 
Division of Economic Studies 
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lation of working age and thereby obtain at least 
the principal economic status of each member of 
the family: that is, (@) proprietor, employer, 
or working on own account; (6) employee receiv- 
ing wage or salary; (c) unpaid family worker. 
Thus, a count of the unpaid family workers in 
nonagricultural pursuits, as well as those in 
agriculture, would be available. The tabulation 
would also necessarily make a distinction between 
housewives and domestic servants working for 
pay and living in the home with the family, and 
between housewives and members of the family 
working without pay in so-called gainful pursuits. 
(3) It would make it possible to determine the 
number of persons employed in medical, educa- 
tional, or research establishments; religious bodies; 
and other such organizations. The division of 
“professional service’”’ in the 1930 census includes 
enumerations of individuals whose work cannot 
easily be assigned to the excepted fields of public 
service (the Federal and State governments and 
divisions, with their instrumentalities) and non- 
profit organizations, without more knowledge as 
to whether these persons were employed in 
educational, philanthropic, or medical establish- 
ments (such as those in which employment is 
excepted by the act) or were engaged in privite 
pursuits. 

The Social Security Board has experienced 
considerable difficulty in attempting to show the 
composition of the gainful workers! in 1930 in 
accordance with categories outlined in the act. 
From such a census as here proposed it would be 
possible to ascertain the relative numbers of 
individuals engaged at the time of the census in 
fields covered by or excepted from the provisions 
of the Social Security Act. An attempt is made 
in this study to group the gainful workers by 
categories outlined in the old-age insurance pro- 


1 The term “gainful worker,” in census usage, includes all persons who 
usually follow a gainful occupation, although they may not have been em- 
ployed when the census was taken. It does not include women dolag house- 
work in their homes without wages and having no other employment, or 
children working at home merely on general household work, on chores, or 
at odd times on other work. 








gram of the Social Security Act. Since the census 
of occupations was not designed along these 
specific lines, an attempt to analyze the data on 
this basis will necessarily involve certain assump- 
tions and judgments. Such an analysis must be 
expressed in terms of approximations, admittedly 
subject to error, with an explanation of the under- 
lying assumptions or judgments on which the 
estimates are based. 

An estimate of the composition of the working 
population in terms of the old-age benefits pro- 
visions of the act involves two views: (1) the 
number of workers concerned as of some given 
date, and (2) the number concerned over a speci- 
fied period of time. It must be emphasized that 
the Social Security Act excludes not individuals 
but certain types of employments and classes of 
work. Since individuals often shift from one 
industry to another, the number of persons who 
have acquired or are acquiring rights to benefits 
under the old-age insurance program is very much 
larger than the number who are engaged in cov- 
ered employment at a given time, such as that at 
which a census is taken. All figures cited subse- 
quently must be read as indicating merely the 
composition of the working population at the 
time of the 1930 census in terms of the categories 
of employment later marked out by the provisions 
of the Social Security Act. They do not indicate 
the number of persons in such employments at the 
present time or the number who now have ac- 
quired or are acquiring rights toward future bene- 
fits under provisions of the Social Security Act. 
In certain fields, a large number of individuals 
who were classified in the census in categories ex- 
cepted from the act will attain rights to benefit 
under it at some time during their lives. For 
example, many persons who would be enumerated 
in a spring month as agricultural laborers work in 
factories or shops or stores in winter months,’ 
so that over a period of time they will acquire 
rights to old-age benefits. 

An analysis of the composition of the working 
population at a given time, such as is here re- 
ported, is a starting point for estimates of the 
second type, i. e., of the cumulative numbers of 
individuals who have acquired rights under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act because of 

2 The general rule used by the census is to consider only the most important 
occupation of the workers. If two occupations were returned for the same 
person, the first-named occupation was generally considered. Hence, no 


allowance is made for a double coding of occupations to cover such shifts of 
workers. 
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their participation in covered employment at one 
time or another over a period of years.® 

In The Labor Supply in the United States,‘ Mr 
W. S. Woytinsky rearranged the statistics in the 
1930 census according to the needs of social ge. 
curity administration by crossing an industria] 
classification with one based on classes of work. 
The gainful workers in the various major divisions 
of the census were reclassified by industries under 
groupings of employers (including self-employed 
persons), unpaid family workers, professional 
persons, salaried employees, skilled workers, semi- 
skilled workers, unskilled workers, and service 
workers. From such an arrangement of statistics 
the numbers in the covered and excepted groups 
can be obtained. For social security purposes, 
however, it is necessary further to reclassify the 
census groups. For instance, it is important to 
separate clearly those groups which are excepted 
because of class of work (self-employment) from 
those groups which are excepted as employees in 
specified industries. It is further necessary to 
distribute into social security categories various 
census groups which as a whole are excluded but 
which cut across several social security categories. 
For instance, almost the entire group of trained 
nurses is excepted, but the group must be dis- 
tributed by type of exception, such as employment 
in nonprofit establishments or in public service, 
and private-duty nursing. Mr. Woytinsky kindly 
consented to act in an advisory capacity in this 
further reclassification. 

Under the old-age benefits provisions of the 
Social Security Act, coverage is related to salaries 
or wages without specification of the particular 
occupation or industry in which they are received, 
while exceptions from the act refer to wages and 
salaries received in specified fields of work and to 
all recompense for self-employment. For this 
reason, the method followed has been to determine 
on the basis of the 1930 census the number of 
gainful workers in the excepted fields, and, by 
subtraction, the number in employments which 
would have been covered. Chapter 7 of Volume 
V, “General Report on Occupations,’ of the 
Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, is used 
throughout as the basis of these computations. 


! The estimates here reported have been adopted by the Bureau of Researeb 
and Statistics and the Analysis Division, Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, of 
the Social Security Board as the basis for further computations of the second 
type. 

4 Woytinsky, W. 8. The Labor Supply in the United States, pp. 1-40. 
Committee on Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1936. 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue rulings with respect 
to definitions of employment are used in some 
cases in assigning groups to various social security 
categories. Since the present groupings are subject 
to change by subsequent rulings, the estimates 
must be taken as tentative. 


Gainful Workers in Excepted Pursuits 


Agricul ture 


In the 1930 census, gainful workers in agriculture 
are classified by class of work or status of worker, 
and it is a simple matter to reclassify them by 
categories recognized in the old-age insurance 
program. ‘The census classification of farmers 
(owners and tenants) includes all the self-employed; 
farm managers and foremen are wage earners or 
salaried employees; and farm laborers can be 
separated into the two classes of wage workers and 
unpaid family workers. Farmers—owners and 
tenants—and unpaid family workers will be placed 
subsequently in a grouping of the self-employed. 
Agricultural employees enumerated in the 1930 
census comprise: 





Total, agricultural labor _- . 2, 800, 194 

Wage workers _ 2, 732, 972 

Managers and foremen 67, 222 
Domestic Service 

The exception of employment in domestic 

service by the Social Security Act is limited to 

employment in a private home and to services of a 


household nature, such as those rendered by cooks, 
waiters, maids, butlers, laundresses, gardeners, and 
similar groups. Similar services performed in or 
about rooming or lodging houses, boarding houses, 
hotels, restaurants, and other offices or establish- 
ments are not excepted. Persons in employment 
aifected by this exception are enumerated by the 
census in the division of “domestic and personal 
service (not elsewhere classified),’’ which includes 
persons engaged in domestic service in private 
homes and commercial establishments, personal 
services, laundries, and cleaning, dyeing, and 
pressing shops. Since various classes of workers 
are enumerated in this division, it is necessary to 
select groups who were employed in domestic 
service in private homes. 

The number who fal! within this exception is 
estimated as follows: 
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Total, domestic service in private homes. 2, 103, 605 


Housekeepers and stewards-_-.......-------- 
Launderers and laundresses-.--_-_-.---------- 357, 525 
Cooks (not in hotels, restaurants, etc.) -...---- 273, 594 
Other servants (not in hotels, restaurants, etc.). 1, 240, 086 
PORNO, coe a6 cnsucucsevennouacasban deel 24, 461 
WE oc cendndwndkcncekusecunseee 12, 131 
It is possible that some of the other groups listed 
in the census may contain a small—probably neg- 
ligible—proportion of domestic workers. 


Casual Labor 


It is difficult to estimate the number of gainful 
workers who should be classified as within the 
exception concerning ‘casual labor not in the 
course of the employer’s trade or business.’ Since 
the exception refers to no particular type of em- 
ployment or industry but rather to labor which is 
incidental to the employer, there is no distinct 
census group so classified. Probably laborers 
enumerated in various census groupings come with- 
in this definition from time to time. 

Under “not specified industries and services”’ is 
a group of 695,865 general and not specified la- 
borers and a group of 153,152 operatives not other- 
wise specified. Mr. Woytinsky’s estimate of the 
casual-labor group included these two classes only.® 
However, since some casual labor is not casual in 
the meaning specified in the act, it is likely that 
some of these general laborers and operatives are 
engaged in labor which is in the course of the 
employer’s business. For this reason, only 50 per- 
cent of these two groups is included in the estimate 
given below. While there are undoubtedly some 
casual laborers distributed in the labor groups in 
various industries, particularly in the building 
trades, it is not possible to determine the number, 
and the figure obtained from “not specified 
industries and services’’ is taken as the estimate 
for such types of laborers. 

Following a ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to the effect that temporary services 
performed in a private home by a nurse who is not 
employed by a doctor, hospital, or employer other 
than the person under care, constitute casual labor 
within the meaning of the act,* the practical nurses 
listed in the census and a portion of the trained 
nurses listed are included in this group. Some 
practical nurses in the home may combine house- 

‘ Ibid., p. 32. 


* Bureau of Internal Revenue. Internal Revenue Bulletin, Cumulative 
Bulletin 1987-1, Rulings 8460—8792, 8.8. T.71 (January-June 1937), pp. 407-8. 
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work and domestic tasks with care of the sick, 
and there might be some justification for including 
a part of that group under “domestic service.” 
From the standpoint of the trained nurse or 
practical nurse, moreover, private-duty nursing 
may be considered as “self-employment.” In 
view of the ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on nursing in homes, for the purposes of 
the present analysis the entire group of practical 
nurses and the trained nurses on private duty in 
homes are placed in the casual-labor category. 

The figure of 287,951 trained nurses, enumer- 
ated in “professional service,” includes such groups 
as private-duty nurses in the homes of patients; 
nurses in hospitals, clinics, or organized medical 
services; and nurses in the field of public health. 
Nurses in industry who were counted in the total 
of 294,189 in the occupational classification were 
distributed throughout various industries in the 
combined industrial and occupational classification 
in chapter 7. In these estimates the group of 
trained nurses is assigned to the various covered or 
excepted categories according to a distribution of 
nurses by type of employment found in The Costs 
of Medical Care,’ and information obtained from 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Under “independent hand trades” there were 
enumerated 158,380 dressmakers and seamstresses 
(not in factories) some of whom might be consid- 
ered casual labor when they work in private homes 
irregularly or incidentally. However, it seems 
likely that the bulk of such people would be self- 
employed during most of the time, and therefore 
this entire group .is placed in the self-employed 
group, discussed in subsequent pages. 

The estimate for the casual-labor group, there- 
fore, is: 


Total, casual labor_......__ .___.__.____. 695, 952 
Trained nurses on private duty_..._.__.__._.____.-. 118, 000 
Fe Oe _...----. 153, 443 


General and not specified laborers (50 percent)... 347, 933 
Operatives, not otherwise specified (50 percent). 76, 576 


Officers and Members of Crews 


When preliminary estimates were made as to 
the number of persons involved in the exception of 
“service performed as an officer or member of the 
crew of a vessel,’’ the narrow application to sailors 
and seamen actually engaged in causing the vessel 


’ Falk, 1. 8., Rorem, C. Rufus, and Ring, Martha D. The Costs of Medical 
Care. Pub. of the Com. on the Costs of Medical Care: No. 27, p. 251, 1933. 
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to move through the water was accepted, and the 
number involved, on the basis of the 1930 census 
enumeration, was estimated to be only about 
89,000 people, consisting of 24,485 captains, mas. 
ters, mates, and pilots, and 64,700 sailors and deck 
hands. Bureau of Internal Revenue regulations 
and rulings, however, have held to a wider inter. 
pretation, including all persons serving on board 
the vessel and contributing in any way to the oper. 
ation and welfare of the vessel, provided the in. 
dividual is subject to the authority of the master or 
owner of the vessel and that the service is per- 
formed under his supervision.’ Accordingly, the 
estimates are now revised to include such ip- 
dividuals. 

Under the classification of ‘‘water transporta- 
tion’”’ in the census there are included 299,804 gain- 
ful workers, some of whom are engaged on shore 
in the construction of docks, piers, or ferries, or in 
office work in connection with the industry, while 
others are engaged on vessels. Consequently, 
there are workers in some types of occupations 
which fall entirely within the exception, some in 
occupations not affected by it, and some in types 
of work which might be carried on aboard vessels 
or on shore. Of the census groups relating to 
proprietors and officials, those listed as captains, 
masters, mates, and pilots are undoubtedly 
excepted. It is doubtful that many of the clerical 
and related groups of workers who were enumer- 
ated would be members of crews. However, on 
large passenger ships in particular, there are 
pursers with a number of clerical assistants. 
Possibly a smali number of the clerks listed under 
“water transportation,” say 25 percent or less, 
should be considered members of the crews of 
vessels. 

In the skilled and semiskilled labor groups, 
there are a number of occupations which could be 
carried on either on land or sea. Such workers 
as carpenters, electricians, machinists, mechanics 
(not otherwise specified), and others would 
fall in this group, as would some of the radio 
operators listed under “radio broadcasting and 
transmitting.”’ Firemen and oilers of machinery 
also might work on vessels or docks. Since it is 
difficult to determine precisely how these workers 
are distributed between service on shore and on 


* Bureau of Internal Revenue. Internal Revenue Bulletin, Cumulative 
Bulletin XV-2, Rulings 8150-8459, 8. S. T. 58 (July-December 1936), 
p. 414; Internal Revenue Bulletin, Cumulative Bulletin 1987-1, Rulings 
8460-8792, 8. 8. T. 113 (January-June 1937), p. 473. 
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vessels, it seems reasonable to assign 50 percent 
of the group excepted as crews of vessels. While 
the proportion may vary for its components, this 
estimate of 50 percent of the whole group is 
probably as accurate as an estimate obtained by 
more refined methods. 

There are a number of workers in occupations 
in the service group who seem more likely to be 
employed on vessels than on shore. Accordingly, 
all the workers listed as cooks, housekeepers and 
stewards, porters, and waiters are included in the 
excepted category. Again, this inclusive estimate 
may not be entirely accurate. 

As of the 1930 census, therefore, the total num- 
ber of workers affected by the exception of officers 
and members of crews of vessels is estimated at 
about 144,000. A _ definition of “crew” less 
broad than that adopted in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue ruling and used for this analysis would, 
of course, very considerably restrict the total here 
estimated for this category. The figure of 144,000 
is probably much less than the number actually 
engaged in such service at the time of the census, 
as it is likely that many seamen aboard vessels at 
sea would be overlooked in such an enumeration. 

The gainful workers in this group consist of: 


Total, officers, members of crews, and 


other workers on vessels 144, 393 
Captains, masters, mates, and pilots 24, 485 
Clerks (25 percent) - 3, 213 
Sailors and deck hands. 64, 700 
Carpenters, electricians, engineers, machinists, 

mechanics, firemen, oilers, operatives, radio 

operators (50 percent) 28, 291 
Apprentices 80 
Cooks, housekeepers and stewards, porters, and 

waiters. _- 23, 624 


Public-Service Employees 


The term “public-service employees” refers to 
two excepted fields: (1) employment by the 
United States Government, and (2) employment 
by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 
Since such employees have some common char- 
acteristics and since, in many cases, it is difficult 
to separate the census enumerations into Federal, 
State, and local groups, the estimate of the num- 
bers involved includes the employees under both 
exceptions. 

The number of employees in these categories is 
difficult to estimate. Some, but not nearly all of 
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them, are classified in the division of “public 
service (not elsewhere classified),” while others 
are included in ‘‘professional service’ and various 
other divisions. 

A number of persons employed in public service, 
such as teachers and college presidents and pro- 
fessors, some public-health nurses and nurses in 
government hospitals, physicians and dentists in 
public-health agencies, librarians, and various 
other professional workers are listed under “pro- 
fessional service.’’ In addition, such employees 
as helpers, service workers, and office employees, 
who are employed by these professional persons, 
are grouped together in “professional service.’ 
There are also a number of workers engaged in 
construction and maintenance work who should 
be assigned to the category of public service. A 
certain amount of error is to be expected when 
estimates are made from collective groups such as 
these. 

On the basis of the group listed in the census 
under “public service” and from assumptions 
concerning other groups, the number of gainful 
workers employed in public service is estimated at 
2,875,000. This figure is somewhat lower than 
the figure of 3,228,702 employees as given by the 
Department of Commerce in National Income in 
the United States, 1929-35, and is probably not as 
accurate, particularly in the estimate of other 
employees in schools, hospitals, and such estab- 
lishments. Census figures are probably low for 
some branches of Federal employees; for instance, 
Department of Commerce figures for the number 
of Federal employees in the Army and Navy 
total about 266,000, while the census figure for 
“soldiers, sailors and marines” is 132,830. It is 
readily understood that such groups as these or 
groups of Foreign Service employees would be 
difficult to enumerate by the census method. 

The group of approximately 2,875,000 public- 
service employees includes: 


Total, public service.__..._..__._..._.._. 2, 874, 620 

All employees listed as such in the census 
(except builders and building contractors)___ 1, 049, 223 
Postal service-_----_- é 283, 936 
Public-school teachers __ 963, 100 
College professors - - - - - _ _- 11, 500 
County agents. ____. Sid 5, 597 
Keepers of charitable and penal institutions- 14, 520 
Cemetery keepers (33% percent) __- 3, 254 
Trained nurses __- 100, 000 
Physicians and surgeons-___- 6, 000 
7 








Librarians (75 percent)__..._._.__..___--_-- 22, 210 
Other professional occupations- ----_----_-_--_- 40, 000 
Salaried or wage workers in professional serv- 
hi ae ec ieeecahlinali ia aiinies gui aninaa eatin 140, 000 
Construction and maintenance. _________.__- 211, 000 
Foresters, forest rangers, timber cruisers and 
lumbermen, raftsmen, and woodchoppers- - - 24, 280 


The census totals for school teachers and college 
presidents and professors were assigned to the 
public-service and nonprofit groups according to 
estimates based on information derived from 
various bulletins and surveys of the United States 
Office of Education and the Directory of Catholic 
Colleges and Schools, 1932-1933.° 

In Social Work Year Book, 1933, * it is estimated 
that 500 of the 15,020 keepers of charitable and 
penal institutions listed in the census should be 
considered as social workers, so the number in- 
cluded here is 500 less than the number listed in 
the census. 

The census lists 9,762 cemetery keepers. In the 
absence of definite figures, these are distributed 
equally among public agencies, nonprofit associa- 
tions, and associations operating for profit. 

Trained nurses were assigned to the various 
groups according to a distribution of nurses by 
type of employment found in The Costs of Medical 
Care™ and from information obtained from the 
United States Public Health Service. Physicians 
and surgeons were also estimated from these two 
sources. 

The figure for librarians includes 75 percent of 
the census total. A survey of libraries by the 
Office of Education, entitled Statistics of Public, 
Society and School Libraries, 1929," indicates that 
at least 75 percent of librarians should be placed in 
the public-service category. 

The persons listed in “professional service” un- 
der “other professional occupations” include a 
number of scientific and professional workers in 
government service; the figure used (40,000) is 
only a rough estimate of this number. 

The figure for the wage and salaried workers is 
based on an estimate made by Mr. Woytinsky.” 
There are about 560,000 wage workers and salaried 
empioyees listed in ‘professional service’’ in semi- 
professional pursuits and other occupations and as 
attendants and keepers. Of this group, 50 per- 

* National Catholic Welfare Conference, Dept. of Education. Directory of 
Catholic Colleges and Schools, 1982-1983, 285 pp. 1932. 
© Russell Sage Foundation. Social Work Year Book, 1983, p. 494. 1933. 
" Falk, Rorem, and Ring, op. cit., pp. 242, 251. 


4 U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 37, 365 pp. 1930. 
% Unpublished data. 





cent, or 280,000 employees, were estimated by Mr. 
Woytinsky to be engaged in public service and jn 
nonprofit organizations. it is estimated here that 
half of that number were public-service employees, 

A number of employees enumerated in the cop- 
struction and maintenance of roads and streets 
and in publicly owned utilities, such as gas works 
and electric power plants, are counted as public. 
service employees. Estimates of the Committee 
on Economic Security * indicate that approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the wage workers and salaried 
employees in these groups were in public service 
within the meaning of the Social Security Act, 
Accordingly, this analysis includes 211,000 em- 
ployees ‘1 this category. 

Some government employees in forestry, such 
as foresters, forest rangers, and timber cruisers, 
were enumerated in the division of ‘‘forestry,” as 
were some skilled and unskilled laborers. The es- 
timate here includes all foresters, forest rangers, 
and timber cruisers, and 10 percent of (1) foremen, 
(2) inspectors, scalers, and surveyors, (3) team- 
sters and haulers, and (4) other lumbermen, rafts- 
men, and woodchoppers. 


Employees in Nonprofit Organizations 


Most of the persons employed in nonprofit or- 
ganizations are listed in the census under ‘‘profes- 
sional service.” Some of the difficulties arising 
in an attempt to estimate this group have been 
discussed in connection with the estimates of the 
employees in public service: (1) It is difficult to 
determine what proportion of the professional 
groups are self-employed and what proportions are 
employed in nonprofit organizations or in public 
service; (2) it is difficult to estimate the semipro- 
fessional employees and laborers attached to such 
organizations. 

On the basis of the census figures given under 
“professional service,’ estimates for this group 
include: 


Total, employees in nonprofit organiza- 





| a ae eerer 569, 316 
College professors - - ---_------- Sree 50, 400 
Teachers in private elementary and secondary 
i ee ee ; 80, 900 
Librarians- - __ _- Eee ee ee 6, 000 
Trained nurses. ._............-.- 65, 000 
Physicians and surgeons__- ; 6, 700 
Social workers -------.-.-------- ‘ 29, 424 
Religious workers__.__----------- 31, 290 


4 Social Security Board. Social Security in America, pp. 386-87. 1937. 
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eer re se 148, 848 
Other professional occupations----..........-- 7, 000 
Keepers of charitable and penal institutions __-_-- 500 
Cemetery keepers (33% percent)._..........--- 3, 254 
Salary and wage workers----...._...----.---- 140, 000 


The numbers of teachers in nonprofit private 
elementary and secondary schools and the college 
professors given above were estimated from vari- 
ous bulletins of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the Directory of Catholic Colleges and 
Schools, 1932-1933. 

The number of librarians listed in the census 
was distributed among industry, public and 
school libraries, and libraries under the control of 
nonprofit organizations, on the basis of informa- 
tion obtained from Statistics of Public, Society 
and School Libraries, 1929. The figure given here 
includes about 20 percent of the librarians listed. 

The total number of trained nurses given in the 
census was distributed among the various groups 
according to a distribution of nurses by types of 
employment in The Costs of Medical Care and 
from information obtained from the United States 
Public Health Service. Physicians and surgeons 
also were estimated roughly from these two 
sources. It is possible that some practical nurses 
would be employed in nonprofit hospitals, but 
since the entire group is listed above in the casual- 
labor category no attempt is made to place in this 
group the small proportion which may be involved. 

Of the “‘other professional occupations’’ listed 
under “professional service,’’ 40,000 were included 
in public service; and of the remainder, 7,000 
were placed in nonprofit organizations to make 
some allowance for research workers in founda- 
tions and such establishments. 

In Social Work Year Book, 1933, it is estimated 
that 500 of the 15,020 “keepers of charitable and 
penal institutions’’ listed in the census should be 
included as social workers. 

The census lists a group of 9,762 cemetery 
keepers, which in this analysis is divided 
among public agencies, associations operating 
for profit, and nonprofit associations. 

As explained in the section dealing with public- 
service employees, the 140,000 wage and salaried 
workers included in this estimate are based on 
Mr. Woytinsky’s estimate of 280,000 wage and 
salaried workers employed in professional services 
in nonprofit organizations and public service. 
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Self-Employment 


The census classification does not, in general, 
make a clear distinction between employees and 
employers and the self-employed. The latter are 
shown for various industries in totals such as 
“owners, operators, and proprietors” or ‘“mana- 
gers and officials” and include persons working as 
individuals and employers with one or more per- 
sons in their employ, and, in some cases, corpora- 
tion officials. A number of professional people 
should be included among the self-employed, but 
the census figures in many cases include those 
working independently and those employed in 
nonprofit organizations or public agencies, making 
it difficult to ascertain the number really self- 
employed. 

In his estimate of the self-employed, Mr. 
Woytinsky ™ included the following grouping: 


Total, self-empivyed-_-__...._..------ 10, 646, 294 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing_________-_- 6, 090, 942 
Nonagricultural pursuits__.......-..------ 3, 845, 182 
Independent professional persons- - - -- - ----- 710, 170 


These figures, with a few revisions, constitute 
the estimate of the self-employed group in this 
analysis. 

The independent professional group will be 
counted with those in nonagricultural pursuits. 
From this group, however, there should be de- 
ducted the clergymen, religious workers, lawyers 
and justices, and physicians and surgeons pre- 
viously counted in the nonprofit and public-service 
groups, leaving a total of 504,523 to be added to 
the figure for the nonagricultural group. The 
self-employed group in “forestry and fishing” 
will be included in the total for nonagricultural 
pursuits rather than in a combined total of agri- 
culture and allied industries, such as that shown. 
The estimate of the nonagricultural group does 
not contain a number of small proprietors in the 
division of personal services. For instance, owners 
and proprietors of barber and beauty shops are 
included in the figure for barbers, hairdressers, 
and manicurists. There are other smaller groups 
in which some self-employed are found. To make 
allowance for the self-employed in such groups, 
the total in nonagricultural pursuits is increased 


1s Woytinsky, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 








Chart I.—A reclassification of the gainful workers in the 1930 census in terms of provisions of title II of the 
Social Security Act 
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*While the provisions of title II do not exclude workers who are in occupations covered by the Railroad Retirement Act, that act specifically excludes these 
workers from the old-age benefits system administered under the Social Security Act. 
**Technically, this group is now excepted by title Il, but after the system has been in operation for a time such workers will tend to be covered by reaso® 


of wages received in previous years. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Economic Studies. 
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by 150,000 persons. The estimate of the self- 
employed used in this analysis, therefore, includes: 


Total self-employed__.__._.____.-..--- 10, 590, 647 
Farmers (owners and tenants) -_-- socsce & Ghaeue 
Nonagricultural pursuits- - - - -- 4, 578, 635 


Unpaid Family Labor 


The census schedule included an inquiry which 
was to indicate whether the individual was an 
employer, a wage or salary worker, working on 
his or her own account, or an unpaid family 
worker, but the number of unpaid family workers 
is given only for agriculture. There are probably 
numbers of unpaid family workers in retail trade, 
independent trades, boarding houses, and other 
enterprises also. While it is recognized that the 
figure is not really indicative of the total number 
of unpaid family workers; the enumeration of 
1,659,792 persons as such in agriculture is taken 
as the estimate of the group. 


Workers Covered by the Railroad 


Retirement Act 


The Railroad Retirement Act, which was 
passed shortly after the Social Security Act had 
been approved, provides an exclusion from the 
old-age benefits system which differs from the 
exceptions discussed above. According to the 
provisions of title II of the Social Security Act 
railroad workers are in covered fields of employ- 
ment, but by the provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act they are covered by a special type 
of old-age insurance and are specifically excluded 
from the old-age benefits system administered 
under the Social Security Act. For this reason 
the workers in the employ of railroads and their 
auxiliary enterprises are placed in a separate cate- 
gory in this analysis, and are deducted from the 
total gainful workers before an estimate is made 
of the number of gainful workers who would have 
been in covered fields of employment. 

The census enumerates 1,583,067 workers in 
“steam railroads,’’ but the exact number of work- 
ers who would have been affected by the pro- 
visions of the Railroad Retirement Act in 1930 is 
not known. The figure used in this analysis is 
the estimate made by Mr. Woytinsky ® that 





* Unpublished data. 
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approximately 1,800,000 would have been insured 
under that act. 


Gainful Workers in Occupations Not 
Excepted in Title IT 


The preceding estimates for the numbers in 
excepted employments total approximately 
9,188,000 persons, to which should be added the 
groups of 10,591,000 self-employed and 1,660,000 
unpaid family workers, making a total of 
21,439,000 persons in excepted groups as of the 
enumeration of the 1930 census. Out of the 
48,830,000 gainful workers reported in that cen- 
sus, there would remain 27,391,000 persons who 


Table 1.—A reclassification of the gainful workers in the 
1930 census in terms of provisions of title II of the 
Social Security Act. 




















Number 
‘ . Percentage 
Categories of workers « — of total 

Total gainful workers enumerated in the 
ae aes 48, 830, 000 100, 0 

Gainful workers in — excepted by title II of 
the Social Security Act, total..................-- 21, 439, 000 43.9 
Self-employed, total_--- nee ; .--| 12,251, 000 25.1 
Employees, total _---- 6 ww diusionitenaionneh nn 18.8 
Agricultural labor -| 2,800, 000 5.7 
Domestic service - : 2, 104, 000 4.3 
Casual labor... : 696, 000 14 
Officers and members of crews : 144, 000 3 
Public service- ‘ .| 2,875,000 5.9 
Nonprofit organizations............- 569, 000 1.2 

Gainful workers in occupations covered by Rail- 
EDS EE eS 1, 800, 000 3.7 

Gainful workers in occupations not excepted ae 
title II of the Social Security Act, total_..---_- 25, 591, 000 52.4 
Workers 65 years of age and over ?___.. 750, 000 1.5 
Workers in occupations now covered by title II 24, 841, 000 50.9 











1 While the ee of title II do not exclude workers who are in occupa- 
tions covered Railroad Retirement Act, that act specifically excludes 
these a fom the old-age benefits system administered under the Social 
Security A 

’ ny a title II provides that wages received b 


ns 65 years of age 
and over in covered employments may not be aonb J 


toward old-age bene- 
fits, after the system has been in operation for some time this group will tend 
to be covered by reason of wages received in previous years. 


were not in these excepted pursuits. For pur- 
poses of determining the number covered by the 
old-age insurance program, however, there should 
be deducted from the 27,391,000 employees the 
1,800,000 persons estimated by Mr. Woytinsky to 
have been insured under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. After allowance is made for this special 
group, the number remaining in covered fields is 
25,591,000. Of this group, 750,000 were esti- 
mated by Mr. Woytinsky ” to be 65 years of age 


” Woytinsky, op. cit., p. 32. 
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and over. Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, wages from covered employments 
received by persons aged 65 and over may not be 
counted toward old-age benefits, so that persons 
who have attained that age are not “covered” by 
the system. When the old-age insurance program 
has been in operation for a period of time, how- 
ever, it may be safely assumed that a large share 
of aged persons enumerated in the field of covered 
employments will be covered by the system in 
the sense that they will be in receipt of or eligible 
for monthly old-age benefits by reason of wages 
received from covered employments in previous 
years. After these 750,000 persons are deducted, 
the number estimated as a starting point for the 
group affected by the old-age insurance program 
is 24,841,000 persons. 





Summary 


The analysis, then, of the composition of the 
48.8 million gainful workers in the 1930 cengsys 
with reference to old-age insurance is shown jp 
the table and accompanying chart. A total of 
21.4 million, approximately 44 percent, is excepted 
by the provisions of the act: (1) the self-employed 
group numbering about 12.2 million, and (2) the 
group of 9.2 million in the various types of excepted 
employment. The remaining 27.4 million falj 
under some form of social insurance, 1.8 million 
(about 4 percent) under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and 25.6 million (about 52 percent) under the 
old-age insurance program of the Social Security 
Act, with 24.8 million of these under 65 and 
falling within covered occupational groups. 


Social Security 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - DIVISION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION RESEARCH 


REVIEW OF 


Benefit payments in February were consider- 
ably larger than in January while the number of 
initial claims for benefits was markedly less. Both 
changes reflect the conditions incident to the initi- 
ation of the benefit-payment program. During the 
first weeks of January, workers who had been un- 
employed for weeks or months registered their 
claims for benefits; initial claims during February, 
however, represent in large part current lay-offs 
orseparations. The increase in the number of con- 
tinued claims in February indicates the continued 


unemployment of many workers; but it is doubtful ‘ 


whether the figure represents accurately the extent 
of continued unemployment. Many workers are 
still unaware of the necessity of periodic renewal 
of their claims, in spite of the efforts of State agen- 
cies to make clear this part of the procedure. 
Table 1 shows the number of initial and contin- 
ued claims received for partial and for total un- 
employment during January and February 1938 in 
the 19 States from which reports for one of these 
months had been received on Form UC-214 by 
April 2. For reporting purposes, an initial claim 
is defined by the Social Security Board as the first 
application for benefits in a period of unemploy- 
ment; a continued claim is defined as a claim re- 
peated weekly, following the filing of an initial 
claim, during a period of unemployment. Many 
States have decided that they will not immedi- 
ately disallow a claim if a worker fails to report 
for 1 to 4 weeks following his initial claim; a claim 
filed after such a period is considered a continued 
claim, although the intervening weeks are not com- 
pensable. In a few States, only the first claim 
made by a worker during a benefit year is con- 
sidered as an initial claim; all other claims during 
that year are considered as continued claims. In 
a few other States, a claim filed for the first week 
in a quarter is considered an initial claim when 
wage credits for the past quarter result in a re- 
determination of the benefit amount, even though 
there has been no interruption of the spell of un- 
employment. For the present the number of 
claims which might be classified as initial claims 
in one State, and as continued claims in another 
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THE MONTH 


State, is too small to result in marked differences 
in the data from different States. 

The number and amount of benefit payments 
during January and February in the States which 
had reported by April 2 are shown in table 2. 
Benefit payments during January were limited, 
since in many States the first compensable week 
was the final week of the month or, where the 
waiting period was 4 weeks, the first week in Feb- 
ruary. In most States, the waiting period for par- 
tial unemployment is twice as long as that for total 
unemployment; consequently, as compared with 
claims, the number of payments for partial unem- 
ployment was considerably smaller than the num- 
ber for total unemployment. Moreover, in some 
States the unemployment compensation agency 
has concentrated on the payment of benefits 
to workers who are totally unemployed. In 
Louisiana, where the waiting period for total 
unemployment is 4 weeks, there is no waiting 
period for partial unemployment; in that State, 
therefore, the great majority of claims and all 
payments through February were for partial 
unemployment. 

A benefit payment is ordinarily issued for each 
week of compensable unemployment. In order to 
expedite delayed payments of benefits to workers, 
a few States have resorted to making consolidated 
payments, covering in one check amounts due for 
several different past weeks of compensable un- 
employment. Two States, Maine and Massachu- 
setts, reported such consolidated payments during 
February. 

In some States the number of claims for partial 
unemployment has been limited by the decision of 
the State unemployment compensation agency to 
defer until a later time the periodic reporting by 
employers of workers’ low earnings in given weeks. 
Individual workers in these States who believe 
that their earnings in any particular week have 
been so low as to entitle them to partial benefits 
may file claims; but many workers, not knowing 
their total benefit amounts, will be unaware of 
their eligibility for partial benefits in particular 
weeks. 
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Valid comparisons between the numbers of 
claims or payments for partial and for total unem- 
ployment in different States cannot be made at 
this time for still another reason. Because of 
differences in State laws and in the definitions 
adopted by the State unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies, a claim which in one State would be 
reported as a claim for total unemployment would 
in another State bo reported as a claim for partial 
unemployment. The variation relates primarily 
to the classification of “part-total’’ unemploy- 
ment. In some States an unemployed worker 
who has odd-job earnings during a given week is 
still regarded as being totally unemployed, although 
if the earnings amount to more than $3 his benefit 
check for that week will be reduced by the amount 
of the earnings above $3. In other States, any 
deduction from the regular benefit amount results 
in the classification of the payment (although not 
necessarily of the claim) as a payment for partial 
unemployment. 





shown in tables 3 and 4 of this section between the 
size of benefit payments for total and for partiaj 
unemployment in different States. Average bene. 
fit payments reflect also variations in wage levels 
in different sections of the country and varying 
provisions in the State laws as to minimum benefit 
amounts. California pays no benefits of less than 
$7. In most of the other States for which figures 
are shown in tables 4 and 5, the minimum weekly 
benefit amount is $5 or three-fourths of “full-time 
weekly wages,”’ whichever is the lesser. The full- 
time weekly wage is, in most States, either the 
usual weekly wage, or if such cannot easily be 
ascertained, one-thirteenth of the worker’s earn- 
ings in the quarter of highest earnings in the past 
3 or more quarters. The latter formula some. 
times results, for workers with irregular employ- 
ment, in very low defined weekly wages and benefit 
amounts unrelated to actual full-time weekly 
wages. The Bureau of Unemployment Conm- 
pensation of the Social Security Board has called 





to the attention of the States the fact that ex 
clusive use of the one-thirteenth formula may 


This difference in terminology and classification 
is partly responsible for some of the contrasts 


Table 1.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, January and February 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Apr. 2, 1938] 












































Number of initial claims filed ? Number of continued claims filed ? 

Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- Total unemploy- Partial unemploy- 

State All claims ment 4 ment 3 All claims ment ment poy 

January | February| January | February! January | pebomey January | February) January | February; January | February 
5, 866 3, 110 5, 3, 110 (*) ‘ 3, 249 19, 905 3, 249 19,005} (¢ ( 

tdnddamasmenceacinn (*) 54, 547 { 1, 406 (*) 3,141 ‘ 429, 557 (*) 403, 576 (4) 25, 981 
Connecticut... .............- 93, 128 (*‘) 5) (‘) (*) (‘) 208, 305 (*) (5) (') () () 

District of Columbia_.........| 18,384 3, 202 & 3, 202 « (*) 26, 042 42, 756 (’) 42,636} (°) 1” 

Louisiana_...................., 18,615 9, 759 5) () 5) (*) 19, 112 42, 797 8, 663 2,481 | 10,449 40, 316 
aivanaenes } (4% (®) (*) 12, 092 (4) $) (*) (*) (*) 87,576 | (4 ® 
Massachusetts... -...-. ;} (4) 46, 736 46, 736 (’) ”) (*) (*) (*) = | & (") 
beeee | 686,702] 16,300 §) 16, 300 () *) 13,000 | 200, 479 (8) 200,479; = (°) () 

New Ham 25, 939 6, 602 18, 896 5, 081 7,043 1, 521 39, 500 57, 32, 332 43, 876 7, 168 14,02 
New York..... 565,316 | 203,372 | 565,316 | 203,372 (") (*) (*) (*) (*) (4) (7) () 
North Caro 103,665 | 49,909} 66,915 29,288 | 36,750| 20,621 | 94,073 (*) (8) o | & (‘) 
Oregon__...__- (*) 7,811 () (5) () (5) (*) ‘71,90! («) (8) | () (8) 
Pennsylvania. 106,999 | 442,273 | 106,999 (7) (’) 843, 503 [1,144,245 | 843, 593 |1, 144, 245 (7) (*) 

Rhode Island... ._..._- 67, 731 18, 864 56, 646 14, 924 11, 085 3,940 | 120,615 216,974 | 107,158 | 184,451 | 22,457 32,58 
Tennessee_....._____. 220 15, 308 45, 220 15, 308 (*) (‘) 91,446 | 171,890 91,446 | 171,890) (¢ (*) 
Texas__.... 37, 653 23, 182 36, 584 22, 288 1, 069 BOF 49, 787 105, 556 (5) (5) ( (® 

Utah..._-. Siidninindsiiem ees sig 12, 310 4, 827 12, 196 4, 244 114 583 18, 914 37, 140 18, 684 36, 441 230 

Vermont.........._. aie sie 8, 692 3, 081 7, 861 2, 645 831 436 11, 644 23, 747 11, 126 21, 549 | 518 2,18 

becwncacecencanne cone] 34, 090 () 30, 648 (‘) 3, 442 () (*) (‘) (4) (‘) (‘) (*) 

















1 Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-214; by Ap. 2, 1938, reports for February had not been received from the following States in which benefits 
were payable: Co it, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
1 Number of claims filed in local offices. An initial claim isa first application for benefits in a period of unemployment; a continued claim is a claim repeated 


weekly following the of an initial claim, during a period of unemployment. Some States, however, do not immediately disallow a claim ifs 
fails to —- lto4w follo his initial claim; a claim filed after such a period is considered a continued claim, although the intervening weeks are not 
com 


PA, States, only first claim made by a worker during a benefit year is considered as an initial claim; all other claims during that year are 
co con claims. 

3 Total <a unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In all States, a week of B® 
earnings is & of totalunemployment. Various types of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) Partial oe during a period of employ- 
ment with the usual anoe partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial unemployment 
d ployment in a part-time job. All State agencies will consider unemployment of the first type as pvins rise to claims and payments for 
unemployment benefits. Claims and pa ts for unemployment of the second and third types, however, may be designated as partial! in some States 

others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment, but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his claim 
be Sy as 8 claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. 


ot A 
§ Breakdown for total and unemployment not available. 
* Figures for pertial unemployment are not available, therefore totals for both initial and continued claims are not ascertainable. 
1 No provision in State law for benefits for partial unemployment. 
'Estimated by State agency. 
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result in negligible benefit amounts, far below 
subsistence needs, at disproportionately high ad- 
ministrative costs. It has recommended that 
the States establish definite procedures for ob- 
taining further information in regard to actual 
full-time weekly wages in all cases where use of 
the formula results in unreasonably low benefit 
amounts, and that in the future the States at- 
tempt to enforce more general reporting by 
employers of actual full-time wages. The adop- 
tion of a fixed minimum benefit amount is being 
considered by some States which now have no 
such provision. 


Social Security Account Numbers 


In all the States which are now paying benefits, 
a considerable number of the applicants have been 
found not to have social security account numbers. 
This results in considerable delay in benefit pay- 
ments, particularly when wage records are filed by 
the unemployment compensation agency in nume- 
rical sequence on the basis of social security num- 
bers. In many such cases, the earnings of the 
worker will never have been reported to the agency. 


In order to eliminate as much delay as possible 
in supplying account number cards, an agreement 
has been reached ky the Bureau of Old-Age In- 
surance and the Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation of the Social Security Board, and the 
United States Employment Service, whereby all 
claimants for benefits who register at local employ- 
ment offices in States now paying unemployment 
compensation benefits, or soon to begin paying 
benefits, will be questioned as to their possession of 
an account number. If the worker has never had 
an account number or requires a duplicate card, 
his application will be taken at the employment 
office and forwarded immediately to the Social 
Security Board field office. Applications by in- 
dividuals who apparently have valid claims for 
unemployment benefits will be given priority by 
the field offices and the Bureau of Old-Age Insur- 
ance of the Social Security Board. The interviewer 
at the employment office will also have an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain whether workers have more 
than one account number, explain the resulting 
difficulties, and help the worker obtain the cancela- 
tion of all but one of his account numbers. 


Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Number and amount of benefit payments, January and February 1938 


[Data reported hy State agencies,' corrected to Apr. 2, 1938] 


























Number of benefit payments issued ? Amount of benefit payments 
State All payments Setet masempteg Tented aneenetey All payments Tete coamptep Fusths eneemy 
| 
January | February; January | February| January | February; January | February; January | February) January | February 
= ee a os  lliesicaaiaa! 

Arizona 753 8, 277 753 8, 277 0 0| $9,627 | $105,259 | $9,627 | $105, 250 0 0 
California (*) 27, 313 (*) 26, 033 1, 280 4) 276, 809 (4) 269, 772 (*) $7, 037 
Connecticut | 10, 620 (1) 10, 620 (1) 0 () 112, 749 (1) 112, 749 (1) 0 (4) 
District of Columbia 0 3, 149 0 3, 029 0 120 0 28, 150 0 27, 328 0 
Louisiana......... 1, 490 10, 323 0 0 1, 490 10, 323 10, 505 63, 421 $10, 505 63, 421 
Maine. (*) 35, 079 (*‘) 33, 708 (*) 1, 371 (*) 299, 046 (‘) 291, 338 (4) 8, 608 
Maryland - 6, 751 (') 6, 732 (*) 19 (‘) 59, 740 (4) 59, 606 (4) 134 (4) 
Massachusetts (* 277, 960 (‘) 277, 960 (°) (*) (*) 2, 807, 997 (*) 2, 807, 997 (5) (') 
Minnesota... . 6 23, 312 (*) 23, 312 (®) 0 260, 140 (®) 260, 140 (®) 
New Hampshire 38 27, OA 38 26, 298 1, 206 456 248, 496 456 241, 388 7, 108 
North Carolina. . 1, 238 51, 544 1, 218 (*) 20 (*) 8,479 | 296,612 8, 388 (®) 91 (6) 

ag (*) 20, 246 (*) 27, 587 () 1, 659 (‘) 357, 261 (‘) 345, 337 f 11, 924 
Pennsylvania. 0 416, 841 0 416, 841 (5) () 0 }4, 764, 780 0 |4, 764, 780 5) (5) 
Rhode Island 18, 335 139, 919 18, 335 133, 289 0 6, 630 164, 277 |1, 225, 491 164, 277 |1, 185, 464 0 40, 027 
Tennessee _ 0 52, 007 0 52, 097 0 0 0 355, 0 355, 928 0 0 
Texas... 3,740 49, 439 3, 501 46, 578 149 2, 861 32, 361 422, 547 31, 412 406, 130 vay 16, 417 
Utah. 3, 350 26, 406 3, 359 26, 406 0 0 39, 346 303, 532 39, 346 303, 532 0 
Vermont (*) 10, 264 (*) 9, 774 (*) 490 (*) 98, 856 (*) 96, 029 (4) 2, 827 
Virginia _ - 544 12, 509 536 12, 045 & 464 4,113 93, 538 4, 081 91, 579 32 1, 959 






































! Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-216; by Apr. 2, 1938, reports for February had not been received from the following States in which benefits 
were payable: Alabama, Connecticut, Maryland, New York, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

1A benefit payment is ordinarily issued for each week of compensable unemployment; in a few States, however, in order to expedite delayed payments of 
benefits to workers, checks covering payments for several compensable weeks are issued. In February, Massachusetts reported 2 consolidated payments of $50 
each, and Maine reported | check covering 2 payments due. ; 

+ Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In all States, a week of no 
earnings is a week of total unemployment. Various types of partial unemploy' ent may be distinguished: (1) Partial unemployment during a period of employ- 
ment with the usual employer; (2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partiai unesaployment 
during a period of employment in a part-time job. All State agencies til consider cneneess of the first type as giving rise to claims and payments for 
partial unemployment benefits. Claims and payments for unemployment of the second and third types, however, may be designated as partial in some States 
and as total in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment, but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his claim would 
nocqunted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. 

* Not reported. 

5 No aeovinien in State law for benefits for partial unemployment. 

* Breakdown for total unemployment and partial unemployment not available. 
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INTERSTATE BENEFIT-PAYMENT PLAN 


Definite steps toward payment of benefits to 
“multistate” workers were taken at a meeting of 
the Interstate Benefit Payment Committee of the 
Interstate Conference of Unemployment Compen- 
sation Agencies in Washington, March 17-19, 1938. 

At its meeting in October 1937, the Interstate 
Conference adopted and approved an interstate 
benefit-payment plan designed to establish ma- 
chinery for the payment of benefits to unemployed 
individuals who had earned benefit rights under 
the law of a State or States different from that in 
which such individuals were living while unem- 
ployed. The purpose was the prevention of loss 
of benefits by individuals who could qualify for 
benefits by returning to a State in which they had 
previously been employed. 

Workers who cannot qualify for benefits in any 
one State, but who might be eligible were their 
earnings in several States over the course of a year 
to be taken into account, are not covered by this 
plan. It is felt that further experience is necessary 
before adequate machinery for the payment of 
compensation to workers of this type can be de- 
veloped. The operation of the plan adopted in 
October was to begin when a majority of the State 
agencies filed a notice of acceptance thereof with 
the chairman of the Interstate Conference. A 
majority of such acceptances was filed as of 
February 3, 1938. As of March 30, the following 
30 States and 2 Territories had filed acceptances: 
Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dako- 
ta, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

The executive committee of an Interstate 
Benefit Payment Committee, appointed by the 
Conference in October, met in Washington in 
December 1937 and formulated tentative pro- 
cedures, forms, and regulations necessary to 
implement the plan as adopted by the Confer- 
ence. The committee was of the opinion that 
confusion would be avoided if all States con- 
formed, to the maximum extent consistent with 
their own laws, with the same principles and 
procedures. Uniformity of terminology was re- 
garded as one of the elements essential for sim- 
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plicity and general understanding. At its De 
cember meeting, the executive committee agreed 
upon the use of the term “agent State’’ to desig. 
nate the State in which the worker was unemployed 
and through which he sought to collect benefits 
earned under the laws of a different State, ang 
the term “liable State” to designate the Statp 
from which the worker sought to collect benefits 
through the agent State. The committee alg 
agreed upon the use of the term “multistate 
worker” to designate an unemployed individy,) 
who sought to collect benefits through an agent 
State from a liable State. 

The definition of multistate worker adopted by 


the committee excludes workers who habitually | 
commute from their residences in one State to | 


their work in another. At least until all States 
are paying benefits and are in an equal position 
to handle claims, it is believed that such worker 
should and can, without too great difficulty, 
register at an employment office in the State in 
which they are customarily employed. 

Among the principles discussed at the December 
meeting were: the order in which several liable 
States were to pay benefits; whether or not 
limitation should be placed upon the maximum 
number of weeks for which a multistate worker 
might collect benefits under the plan; and whether 
or not a multistate worker might or should bk 
permitted to serve waiting-period weeks con 
currently to qualify for benefits under the laws 
of more than one State. The executive committee 
concluded that its work would be expedited if 
tentative conclusions with respect to such funda 
mental principles were incorporated in a draft of 
procedures to be submitted to the State agencies 
for their consideration prior to a meeting of the 
entire committee at which concrete suggestions 
to the States would be formulated. 

The full committee on the interstate benelit- 
payment plan met in Washington on March 17, 
18, and 19, 1938. After considerable discussion, 
previously considered suggestions for the creation 
of a uniform benefit year, concurrent waiting 
periods, and similar matters, were abandoned i 
the interests of simplicity. The payment d 
benefits to a multistate worker subject to the 
same limitations that would be applicable if such 
worker were actually in the State from which he 
claimed benefits, was the fundamental principle 
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ghich guided the committee in the formulation 
of its conclusions and recommendations. 

The committee prepared a description of pro- 
cedures for the taking and payment of a benefit 
daim of a multistate worker, and drew up two 
daim forms (IB-1 and IB-2) and a simple set of 
draft regulations. Under these procedures, forms, 
and regulations, a worker is required to exhaust 
his benefit rights under the law of the State in 
which he is unemployed prior to claiming benefits 
from any liable State. He becomes a multistate 
worker only when he files a claim against a liable 
State. In the event that a multistate worker has 
benefit rights under the laws of two or more liable 
States, benefits are to be paid by such liable States 
in the same successive order as the chronological 
succession of the first employment on the basis of 
which the multistate worker earned benefit credits 
in the respective liable States. Benefit rights 
under the law of each liable State are to be ex- 
hausted before benefits may be claimed under the 
law of a different liable State. In the taking of a 
cdaim against the liable State, an agent State does 
not and has no authority to make any decisions 
with respect to the multistate worker’s rights 
under the law of a liable State. The agent State 
merely secures the information indicated on the 


forms, together with such other information as the 
liable State may request, and furnishes that in- 
formation to the liable State in order that the 
liable State may make its own determination 
under its own law. 

No recommendations could be formulated with 
respect to the extent to which non-benefit-paying 
States might participate in the plan as agent 
States. Such participation will necessarily be 
conditioned upon the extent to which the State 
employment offices in non-benefit-paying States 
are able and willing to render assistance to multi- 
state workers in the filing of claims against liable 
States. 

The materials formulated at the March meeting 
were distributed by the Interstate Benefit Pay- 
ment Committee during the early part of April. 
Initially, each State is requested to mimeograph 
its copies of the claims forms and other materials. 
The committee believes that operation under the 
plan will provide valuable experience on the basis 
of which further recommendations may be made. 
The committee therefore intends to meet again 
in a few months in order to evaluate and make 
available to all the States its analysis of the ex- 
perience accumulated through the operation of the 
plan during the initial months. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


Annual Reports 

In the past two months a number of State un- 
employment compensation agencies have sub- 
mitted to their Governors annual reports for the 
year 1937. Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Montana, 
and Nevada submitted their first annual reports, 
while Alabama and Mississippi published their 
second annual reports. From these reports one 
may obtain a picture of the organization and per- 
sonnel of the State unemployment compensation 
agencies and some of the problems and achieve- 
ments of the past year. Most of the reports con- 
tain information as to the amounts collected in 
contributions during the year; several indicate in 
considerable detail the nature of administrative 
expenditures; and others present figures as to the 
numbers of workers in covered employments in 
the State as a whole and in different industries and 
areas, 

The Idaho report presents a valuable analysis of 
the extent of delinquency in reporting and in pay- 
ment of contributions. The greatest number of 
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delinquents, relatively and absolutely, is found 
among employers of less than eight workers. 

The Iowa report indicates, in bar charts, em- 
ployment and pay rolls for each month of 1937 
except December. For all industries except coal 
mining and building, fluctuations in employment 
and pay rolls from month to month are very 
closely related. In both coal mining and building, 
however, the amount of pay rolls drops much 
more sharply than the number of workers em- 
ployed at certain seasons of the year, indicating 
a considerable amount of partial unemployment 
in these industries. 

The Mississippi report summarizes the results 
of a study of the probable size and distribution of 
benefit payments. This report also presents a 
series of monthly indexes, from April 1936 through 
November 1937, of the numbers employed in 
selected seasonal industries based on information 
reported by a large sample group of. employers 
subject to the Mississippi unemployment com- 
pensation law. 
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The report of the Montana Unemployment 
Compensation Commission concludes with a 
number of recommendations for legislative change. 
The commission advocates the simplification of 
administration through the changing of either 
title VIII or title [IX of the Social Security Act 
to make identical the provisions in regard to 
coverage and taxes, and through the establish- 
ment of a single collecting agency, either Federal 
or State. The inclusion of national banks at once, 
with gradual extension of coverage to agricultural 
labor, domestic service, and employment by non- 
profit institutions, is also recommended. The 
Montana commission further recommends the 
appointment of a commission to study the desira- 
bility of consolidating all the departments in that 
State having to do with social security legislation. 


Duration of Unemployment in Compensable 
Industries 


A study of the duration of unemployment of 
workers placed in new jobs by the Connecticut 
State Employment Service for the period July 
through November 1937 is summarized in the 
February issue of the Connecticut Monthly 
Bulletin of Placement and Unemployment Ceom- 
pensation Division. During these months, 15,853 
placements were reported by employment offices 
located in 18 industrial centers of the State. An 
attempt was made to eliminate all placements in 
noncovered industries. Placements of young work- 
ers without previous work experience were also 
removed from the sample. Of the remaining 
10,331, 4.8 percent were placements of workers 
who were employed at the time. In 24.4 percent 
of the cases the workers had been unemployed less 
than 1 week, 63.6 percent had been unemployed 
4 weeks or less, and 7.7 percent had been unem- 
ployed for over a year. These statistics of dura- 
tion of unemployment are in terms of applicants 
actually placed in jobs. Information is not avail- 
able to indicate whether unemployed workers 
who obtain jobs through channels other than the 
employment offices experience similar durations 
of unemployment. In spite of the limitations of 
the data, however, the results of the study are of 
value in that they supplement the limited in- 
formation now available in regard to duration of 
unemployment. 
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Legislative Amendments 


Several amendments to the New York unem. 
ployment insurance law were enacted in the Past 
2 months. A series of amendments approved 
February 9, 1938, bring under the law employees 
earning more than $3,000 a year. Contributions 
however, are based only on the first $3,000 earned 
by each employee during the calendar year 
Minor changes also were made in the definition of 
the waiting period, which was changed from 3 fylJ 
weeks to 3 consecutive full weeks after notice of 
unemployment; the provision that no more thay 
5 full weeks of total unemployment should be re. 
quired within any consecutive 52-week period was 
retained. On March 30 further amendments to 
the law were approved; the most important was 
the designation of the calendar year preceding g 
worker’s “benefit year’ as the base period for 
determining his benefit rights. Previously the 
base year began, for each worker, at a time deter. 
mined on the basis of the first week with respect to 
which benefits were payable to him. Under this 
amendment, the “benefit year’’ for all workers is 
made the period from April i of one year to March 
31 of the succeeding year. Another amendment 
permits unemployed workers to earn up to $2 in 
any 7 consecutive days without losing their rights 
to unemployment benefits. 

A greatly revised unemployment compensation 
act became effective in Kentucky on March 5. 
This act provides for the payment of partial bene- 
fits after January 1, 1940; or this date may be ad- 
vanced as far as July 1, 1939, if the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission decides that this is 
feasible. The commission is instructed to deter- 
mine the basis for benefit payments to seasonal 
workers. The new law eliminates the disqualifica- 
tion of workers for benefits for periods of unem- 
ployment caused by an act of God, fire, or other 
catastrophe. Eliminating the exemption of work- 
ers engaged in nonmanual labor earning in excess ol 
$2,600 per year, the new law provides for employee 
contributions on the first $3,000 of annual earnings 
of all workers in covered employments. A benefit 
formula based on quarterly earnings is substituted 
for the benefit rate based on hours and earnings in 
the past 52 weeks. The amended act permits 
the Unemployment Compensation Commission to 
enter into reciprocal arrangements with other States 
for the payment of benefits to multistate workers. 
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Table 5.—Unemployment compensation: Contributions deposited in State clearing account, deposits in State 
benefit account, and benefits charged to State benefit account during January and February 1938,' and net 


balance in unemployment trust fund as of Feb. 28, 1938 ? 





— 


State 


— 


Total for States reporting. 


Delaware... : 
District of Columbia. . 
Florida... 


Georgia 
Hawali.._. 
Idaho 
[linois 
Indiana 
lows... - 


Kansas. . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine. . 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan -. 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri - . 
Montana. 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire | 





New Jersey ns 

New Mexico i | 

New York ; 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pou tylvania 
wc. Island 


Sv. ‘> Carolina 
Souta Dakota 
Tennessee _. 
Texas... .. 
Utah. 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
































Contributions deposited in | Deposits in State benefit Benefits charged to State | Net balance 
State clearing account? account ¢ benefit account * in unemploy- 

ment trust 

Pe fund as of 
January February January February January February Feb. 28, 1938° 
$63, 657,530 | $43,559,845 | $35, 025, 000 $5, 150, 000 $1,277,818 | $19,145,395 | $741, 290, 505 
928, 589 711, 660 500, 000 750, 000 0 367, 505 8, 515, 055 
65, 404 27, 117 oa dpannied $oenenwnele+scnenénbpaeiedalee 200, 618 
118, 467 194, 133 250, 000 0 9, 627 105, 259 1, 685, 509 
239, 710 779, 829 , emails aoareiceraeaanee saciid 2, 125, 000 
5, 350, 201 ? 2, 575, 042 5, 500, 000 0 0 276, 810 68, 102, 603 
529, 133 711,059 siete ee Pepe Ware 5, 246, 521 
943, 883 7902, 979 750, 000 1, 500, 000 | 116, 478 827,010 14, 179, 160 
333, 262 7 196, 300 : 7 | vdcshuwediinuwhlenaeel 1, 591, 307 
522, 826 446, 174 125, 000 0 0 28, 150 6, 483, 537 
766, 665 (*) ; iaseeuaouasaie 3, 807, 783 
(*) 654, 086 B 5, 514, 459 
210, 311 04, 856 1, 154, 026 
141, 173 781, 020 2, 089, 108 
(*) ae Ses ESS Ms es 30, 000, 000 
1, 392, 847 1, 492, 257 ‘ 25, 438, 193 
477, 431 7368, 262 ‘ 7, 767, 827 
382, 626 C8 | ee een HE ee. 4, 041, 167 
1, 304, 485 0 takes 4 : SS ae 10, 839, 184 
827, 588 609, 017 250, 000 0 10, 505 63, 389 8, 392, 711 
232, 050 * 106, 201 200, 000 200, 000 9, 102 300, 142 3, 645, 131 
1, 024, 609 1, 162, 272 500, 000 500, 000 59, 940 672, 554 9, 595, 501 
3, 349, 924 2, 643, 021 5, 000, 000 0 | 101, 949 2, 706, 038 41, 837, 150 
3, 129, 543 2, 726, 684 E ae = ee Seer 48, 443, 202 
727, 438 7984, 854 1, 000, 000 0 66 221, 784 11, 623, 170 
201, 222 160, 596 ‘ esas sulewvaceimelnnae 2, 551, 280 
* 12, 443, 305 3S.) | See See Bee 11, 800, 000 
208, 583 VET Tinndvcantionasbaadibndemmbne Padekicaa a ee 2, 007, 764 
809, 958 12, 782 bie ecco 2, 557, 265 
67,611 63, 9R5 suis pen Vi SRI ee 654, 413 
197, 720 184, 309 250, 600 225, 000 456 248, 496 3, 945, 977 

| 

3, 273, 317 | S| |) ers, See eRe oe 33, 557, 472 
106, 999 | ) > | NS aes Bice 1, 315, 424 
5, 608, 410 | 6, 336, 788 5, 000, 000 0 0 3, 530, 024 101, 102, 810 
714, 060 | 674, 455 500, 000 0 | 8, 477 301, 9, 818, 393 
91, 406 | 50, 121 ES aren MR aR 678, 556 
3, 868, 197 es Re sss Kee A 58, 814, 318 
444,175 534, 679 | Se ee 7, 342, 919 
496, 657 | 426, 799 500, 000 0 25, 453 | 357, 754 5, 722, 226 
5, 141, 180 | 10, 284, 187 10, 000, 000 0 | 0} 4, 765, 434 75, 634, 808 
538, 044 551, 706 500, 000 1, 000, 000 | 164, 276 1, 225, 491 7, 449, 270 
269, 559 | Tf | eee eee eee Ee 4, 782, 796 
78, 876 | 721, 822 7 ‘ SS SS Pe 1, 082, 564 
475, 781 | 7313, 171 500, 000 | 0 0 348, 444 7, 009, 440 
1, 467, 104 1, 280, 899 400, 000 | 200, 000 | 28, 071 405, 980 20, 643, 878 
192, 280 | 718, 581 | 300, 000 75, 000 | 39, 346 | 303, 531 2, 165, 698 
109, 587 105, 346 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 1, 340, 883 
598, 903 | (*) 150, 000 (*) 4,113 | (*) 9, 145, 435 
884, 608 | 465, 283 : ‘deen Ieee 6, 962, 868 
510, 962 606, 286 1, 600, 000 0 30, 434 952, 111 9, 110, 332 
1, 764, 968 1, 108, 003 1, 250, 000 700, 000 669, 525 1, 137, 909 30, 681, 116 
102, 983 710, 922 ; ‘ 5 ee een Me 1, 004, 679 








' Data reported by State unemployment compensation agencies on Form UC-207, corrected to Mar. 28, 1938. ; 
1From U.S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits; for more detailed information as to status of the unemployment 


trust fund, see table 5, p. 86 


‘Includes contributions, interest, and penalties received from employers and deposited during the month in the clearing account of the State agency. 


‘Funds withdrawn by the States from the unemployment trust fund for benefit payments. 


differ from that reported by the Treasury for withdrawals from the unemployment trust fund. 
‘Represents benefits actually charged to State benefit account; because of time which may elapse between the issuance of a pay order and the forwarding 
of a check, this figure may differ from that in table 2 for amount of benefit payments made during the month. 
* Includes earnings credited quarterly, as shown in detail in unemployment trust fund table. 


’Contributions collected quarterly 
* Report not received 


* Represents collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937, 
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Contributions deposited represent deiinquent collections and delayed deposits 


Because of lapse of time required for transfer, this figure may 
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Table 6.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, February 1938 

































































Placements New applications Active file ! 
Private Public . Percent. 
nt- a 
Btate — Number change 
Total ? Percent- Tempo- Percent- | Number dane as of from 
Total age Regular rary (1 R age from Feb. 28, | number 
number | henge | (over! | month | Number} change January | 1938 | asf 
or less) Jan. 31, 
January January 1938 
EE a 131,500 | 91, 342 —0.6 | 43,876 | 47,466 | 38,479 —8.0] 747,435 | —20.4 |6,745, 702 +114 
2, 236 +60. 1 549 343 1, 326 +13.9 16, 045 —48.1 | 145,016 +15.2 | 
1, 382 S47 +20.1 486, 361 526 —3.5 3, 202 —17.7 23, 651 +3 
1,428 1, 106 —7.4 336 770 236 +30. 6 2, 6R4 —61.6 57, 350 —}.4 F 
A a 10, 474 8, 018 +2.8 4, 146 3, 872 2, 456 —7.0 62, 563 —8.6 370, 261 +15.6 ] 
A A a ee 1, 705 1, 087 +10.5 581 506 607 —41.7 4, 059 —17.7 6A, 523 —,4 
aS: 1, 878 1, 595 +52.3 1, 042 553 256 —61.2 15, 837 —65. 6 158, 454 +11.2 
iiindesscscsonce - 435 355 +4.4 147 208 72 —17.2 890 —19.9 12, 788 +40 
District of Columbia... .---------------- 1, 248 1,200} —19.2 606 504 43| —90.2 3,604} 65.1 | 42.573 -L0 
ined hiednactaseohnabeiene 1,12 | Se 0 0 1, 063 — 16.8 2,614 —17.2 71, 556 +42 
Pi identebencccsases on 4, 204 1, 351 —9.7 706 645 2, 848 —4.9 6, 662 —43.1 120, 796 +46 1 
eee 7 SES 5 1 Ue "Ss PY Ee: 
Dt ipiiiebtnbosnsethadanboomaeecenen 706 516 —13.9 299 217 190 +H4.8 1, 181 —41.5 18, 929 —3.4 
| Ea aS 11, 692 8, 650 —6.0 3, 302 5, 348 2, 963 +1.9 19, 044 —9.1 | 330,487 +4.8 
2, 207 1, 955 +3.6 1, 327 628 251 +-57.9 14, 043 +7.1 122, 506 +10, 4 
3,351 2 357 —4.6 1, 099 1, 258 734 | -166| 4,388 —4.3| 70,539 44.7 
1, 237 646 +20. 1 242 404 641 —36.2 3, 272 —11.6 $2, 064 +10 
1,072 566 —2.8 341 225 488 —36.5 5, 059 +H4.4 111, 627 +5.6 | 
2, 763 1,713 —21.8 1, 189 524 1, 050 —-.9 12, 658 —33.8 102, 030 +14.3 
336 —1L.6 142 57 137 —47.9 8, 087 —21.5 50, 497 +17.5 f 
1, 207 813 +121 457 326 304 — 26.8 15, 507 —6.3 96, 050 +233.4 ¢ 
t 
yor 709 —2.1 479 230 22 —6.3 22, 026 — 16.3 321, 750 +8.2 
1,750 1, 325 —2.9 678 647 323 —37.3 40, 134 +9.4 | 228,473 +25.4 
2, 500 2, 039 —2. 5 1, 203 836 449 —29.0 12, 627 —16.0 164, 231 +114 
3, 160 202 +233.9 181 21 2, 042 +68. 4 6, 731 —19.1 74, 769 +65.5 
2,723 2, 102 —3.4 1, 004 1, 008 —37.0 8, 343 —16.5 171, 532 +6.3 
411 195 — 57.0 102 93 210 —34.8 1, 829 +3.7 30, 065 +13.0 
1, 218 614 —16.5 238 326 604 —14.8 2, 403 —13.6 47,023 +6.1 
Nevada. 41 23 —L0 157 126 133 —47.4 534 —35. 4 4,711 —3.5 
New Hampshire............... euessouagu 702 629 +2.9 413 216 70 —42.1 5, 292 — 56.2 46, 465 +141 
raditdancacesececscenscesecces 2, 124 1,921 —16.5 935 985 198 +8.2 13, 050 —22.2] 216,316 +4.8 
tin tnctmsncundacednneuanttn 742 308 —29.2 208 100 430 +7.0 1, 158 —18.1 28, 392 +64 
i initnskanhetnshnekabesdanns 7, 545 5, 983 —3.3 2, 738 3, 245 1, 272 —14.7 188, 469 +1.4 617, 530 +32.5 
North Carolina._.......... ERAS 4, 028 2, 523 +25. 5 1, 439 1, 084 1, 504 +11.5 16, 773 —51.5 | 153, 868 +12.5 
i ittenadsencccestsennbedeied 738 753 —30.5 366 387 32 —77.0 700 —34.8 28, 279 —.§ 
hoes cunieconeinssonecsseds 5, 786 4, 476 -—12.2 2, 121 2, 355 1, 245 —11.8 30, 545 —3.9 | 358, 375 +11.0 
th TAA TES 1, 702 i, —18.0 337 fy —39.8 5, 087 —17.6 | 112,067 +6.6 
oe CESS IIe 1, 631 1, 104 +86. 2 736 318 524 —19.5 10, 933 —42.3 90, 569 +14.0 
Pennsylvania_______. 6, 982 4, 618 +68. 4 3, 211 1, 407 1, 932 +81 72, 803 —10.5 | 926,742 +12.7 
hode 431 387 +11.2 158 7 —77.9 1, 510 —0). 2 57, 168 +6.0 
South Carolina. 1, 231 256 +1L8 121 135 971 +19.0 3, 999 —37.4 66, 906 +81 
South Dakota__.......___- 650 376 —2.1 121 255 260 —43.4 1, 166 —13.7 47, 235 —6.2 
aa 2, 346 1, 762 +35.0 1,314 448 As —10.0 8, 771 +10.2| 137,023 +7.6 | 
wee . 21, 638 17, 692 —4.3 4, 373 13, 319 3, 910 +3.4 35, 509 —20.7 | 248,825 +8.8 
ae eee 310 148 —3.9 110 161 +32.0 1, 856 —30.5 27, 379 +14.0 
TT 312 286 —18.2 170 96 45 —40.8 1, 804 —66.0 20, 399 +13.1 
TE TT 2,712 1, 786 +34.4 1, 405 381 914 —1.2 14, 272 —33. 4 91, 733 $17.1 
a a ikalidininbndinedaaaeamnaen 1, 248 535 —5.8 228 706 +12.1 6, 149 —25. 6 90, 503 +6.9 
A TT 1, 132 592 —4.5 348 244 519 +36. 6 17, 161 —§3.8 | 156,007 +16.3 
ea ee 3, 135 2, 504 +4.3 1, 536 1, 058 417 —49. 2 13, 024 —35.0 | 139, 261 —8} 
al as na cae intnnithinnedrtineaitairi 410 256 +9.4 145 111 152 +56.7 793 +18. 5 8, 831 | +13.3 
1 The active file represents cases regarded by the = office as actively seeking work. The files are cleared pestodiealty by removal! of cards of 
Hg gt 4 who have not recently renewed their registrat here is some variation from office to office and State to State in the “+ ~wed with which this 
also some variation from State to State in 1. extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the activ 
: Tncdodes 1,679 ty ey lacements on work-relief pestpets 
4 Activities eb. 19 only; service to public inaugurated Feb. 7. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Division of Standards and Research. 
ob 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Statistics for the United States for February 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
Public Relief—February 1938 


The total amount spent for relief in February 
1938 was $216.6 million. This was 5 percent 
greater than the amount spent in January. 
Almost 50 percent of the total was paid as earn- 
ings to persons in need of relief under the Works 
Program, more than 20 percent was expended 
for general relief, and slightly under 20 percent 
for the three special types of public assistance. A 
large part of the remaining 10 percent was spent 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps and the small 
balance as emergency grants to needy farmers. 

In every program but one, that of the CCC, 
there was a rise in February as compared with 
January. The largest percentage increase—11.9 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


percent—was for emergency grants to farmers 
under the Farm Security Administration, one of 
the smaller programs; the next largest—9.6 per- 
cent—was that for the total Works Program. 
Work projects under the WPA formed the largest 
part of this program. The smallest rate of 
increase was that for the special types of public 
assistance, in which the rise was only 1.2 percent. 
The increase in general relief was likewise small, 
somewhat under 2 percent. (See table 1.) 


Similar rises were noted in the number of recip- 
ients of the various types of relief when February 
data were compared with January. In all but the 
CCC program, there were increas s in the number 
receiving the different types of relief. (See table 2.) 


Chart I.—Ail public relief in the continental United States, 1933-38 (transient care and 
administrative expense excluded) 
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tRepresents earnings of persons previously receiving relief, estimated arbitrarily by the Works Progress Administration as 50 percent of the total 
obligations incurred for earnings from Federal funds under the Civil] Works Program. 
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Table 1.—All public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care, January 1935-February 1938 
{In thousands of dollars] 






















































































Earnings of persons certified as in need | | 
All publie —ee : ee of relief employed under the Works | 
relief, ex- | payments to | (blige | relief under | Proeram | Emer. 
C3 sesiplents st curred for | Special 7 —_— Civilian | oubent 
trans old-age assist- grams of the r , Conser- sist- 
Year and month care and | ance, aid to omens Federal Work ee 3 ot » vation | ence 
adminis- | dependent | , tended | Emergency | prouress | Other | “S@ministratio Corps * | _ Pay- 
trative | children, | +o cases # Relief hae ic pare aera te 
eonnens —e —_— tration | *8°Pcles") student | Work 
aid projects’ 
| nee $2, 130, 095 $115, 215 | $1, 350, 224 75,405 | $221,641 | $25,854 | $6,364 --| $332,851 | $2.54 
le 187, 018 8, 024 148, 437 em 1....2. eal = | 96608 |....... 
ECS SE a are 175, 330 8, 706 135, 664 6,655 |..... ; . 24, 305 | % 
I eialiiaithasrcinseinnisierinbastededebeasbectcodA 178, 496 8, 843 137, 330 10, 886 |_____- Rh ckcdecane | 21, 437 
GE ae 177, 772 9, 097 133, 302 14, 874 |... ._.- = | 20, 499 | 
> NE RGR EE eas 177, 596 9, 259 130, 600 14, 062 3 iA. 23, 675 | 
0 ES esa 162, 111 9, 427 117, 065 10, 954 |_.__.. | 126 ; -| 24,539 
eink 163, 235 9, 735 118, 868 6, 101 2 441 28, 088 | ; 
ae Sa ietiatlins 163, 771 9, 850 110, 364 3, 371 4, 883 1, 616 |. 33, 687 | * 
ids ihinusiaihincienabpnemianen 157, 386 10, 004 92, 843 1, 586 15, 345 3, 610 221 | 33,777 | i 
Te REMI RR FF 175, 514 10, 268 95, 007 872 | 30,142 5, 466 1, 653 | 32, 106 | ie 
SR RRR , 522 10, 595 75, 855 724 | 60,627 6, 945 2,095 |_- | 33, 582 ” 
i iligricmidnannects 221, 346 10, 907 54, 889 299 | 110, 643 7, 651 2, 395 | 32,120 2,442 
NE BUD. 6 os cncncecccescceen 2, 618, 471 216, 395 436, 793 127 |1, 448,859 | 152,474 | 25,900 | $25,166 | 292, 391 20, 366 
January ............ canine thematiniacaall 227, 103 11, 361 47,915 38 | 124,277 8, 360 2, 416 156 29, 792 | 2, 788 
chtndihentnondcmnsadaniaiboeta 231, 986 12, 304 46, 854 15 | 129, 421 8, 823 2, 793 901 28, 188 2, 507 
<a Da Xe 237, 129 13, 032 44, 555 13 | 135, 885 10, 759 2, 986 | 1, 890 24, 858 3, 151 
Saba ngulasdasgutees iiantnntedind 224, 291 14, 135 40, 069 11 | 126, 669 13, 065 3,190; 2,563 22, 575 | 2,014 
MS esas 215, 573 14, 863 34, 977 13 | 118, 237 15, 78 3, 554 2, 520 24, 348 | 1, 307 
EEE 206, 433 15, 828 33, 184 13 | 113, 192 15, 206 1, 842 2, 705 23, 518 | 945 
ae aS 200, 491 18, 347 30, 790 10 | 109, 956 14, 089 1} 2,230) 24,496 543 
Tn elena 204, 230 20, 114 29, 629 7} 113,253 | 14,436 7 2,260} 23,629 £95 
ES ee 207,011 21, 391 30, 006 3 | 116,670 | 14,181 342 | 2, 366 20, 902 1, 149 
October... .......- niababeciisiail 220, 134 23, 471 30, 675 2] 122,365 / 14,199 2, 516 2, 406 23, 133 1, 367 
November --_....__-- RRS = 224, 481 24,914 31, 866 1| 124,350 12, 273 3,122} 2,533 | 24,006 1, 416 
ss SAAS 219, 609 26, 544 36, 273 1| 114, 584 11,329} 3,132 2,627 | 22,945 102174 
——_— + or | OO —__ +--+ —- -—- - - —— = 
I I ds ndetcineeneiniiel 2, 333, 404 397, 949 407, 657 ..---------|1, 100,481 | 93,446 | 24, 228 28,139 | 245, 608 35, 806 
January.......... ~ doceneiinies 213, 705 27, 754 37, 810 103,922} 8,601 | 2,967| 2,682] 24, 485 18 5, 484 
ET CA TRE 215, 338 28, 848 39, 171 |. 105,188 | 8.161 | 3,227/ 2830) 24158 | 13755 
EE eae 218, 145 30, 197 39, 679 106, 804 8, 547 3, 316 2,812 21, 238 18 §, 582 
Apell........-..--- bea A aS 213, 523 31, 100 35, 874 -....-| 104,969 8,965 | 3,347} 2,780 21, 228 5, 260 
eae Se RDN ATI - 207, 787 31, 801 30, 853 | 104,088 | 10,038 3, 642 2, 690 21, 004 3, 671 
cdicctcycdsccsaseniecicnceseccl an 31,479 | 28, 400 98,810} 9700; 1,92; 2511| 19,356) 32% 
ES See ae 177, 822 33, 048 29, 188 .--| 85,825 7, 354 | 0 | 2, 132 19, 334 41 
August..._...__. ad tse 34, 089 29,915 |... | 77,826 | 6,995 () | 2,003 19, 326 1, 346 
September. ______. PORT es AE made 168, 790 35, 573 30, 460 |. _| 76, 386 6, 833 | 160 | 1,869) 16,312 1,197 
Reno ncdensspeahix ; | 173, 933 36, 654 30, 861 | 76,632 | 6,565 1,506 | 1,850 | 18,379 1! 306 
November-____. baka ionipesivccel | ie 38, 028 34, 115 | 77,945 6,106 | 1,969) 1,918 20, 876 1,779 
RD ki cnimantennensitecbaduaid | 194, 548 39, 376 41, 331 |. | 82, 085 5, 492 2012} 2061] 19,912 2, 279 
Total for 1938 (2 months)... _.. 423, 020 80,796 | 94, 484 | | 185,239 9,931) 4,115 4,522 | 39, 249 4, 684 
Bat 
i a es tin neuen einininenes dlidaibinl ae | 206, 384 40, 163 | 46, 833 | , 88, 136 | 4,917 | 1, 900 2, 195 19, 940 2, 210 
February. _.......-- suaiaitioeiate | 216, 637 40, 634 | 47, 651 ; 7,103} 5,014) 2,125 2, 327 19, 309 2,474 





! These figures include all public relief extended to cases with the exception of the transient program. For the years 1936 and 1937 complete figures for the 
care of transient and homeless persons are not available. 

2 Figures for Jan 1935 through January 1936 represent payments from State and local funds only. Figures for subsequent months represent payments 
from Federal, State, and local funds in States administering public assistance under the Social Security Act and payments from State and local funds only for 
States not participating under the Social Security Act. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. Figures exclude administrative expense 

3 Figures for January 1935 through March 1937 from Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. These 
figures exclude administrative expense, nonrelief expense, and the expense of special programs. Figures for 1935 include only obligations incurred for cases re 
ceiving emergency relief under the general relief program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Beginning with 1936, general relief extended to 
cases includes that extended by local authorities from public funds under the poor laws. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision 

‘ Data from Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, include relief extended under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for emergency education, student aid, and rural rehabilitation. 

5 Data from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. 

* Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments engaged in activities which could be expanded to 
— relief workers, and emergency agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for July 1997 
and su t months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

7 Includes earnings of persons certified as in need of relief employed on National Youth Administration work projects and in the Young Women's Educa 
tional Camps. Prior to March 1937, figures partly estimated. 

* Figures estimated by the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps by multiplying the average monthly number of persons enrolled by an average of 
$70 per month. This average amount is based upon the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances to persons enroiled and for clothing, shelter, subsis 
tence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and upon the estimated amount of obligations incurred for certain other items. From Apr. 8, 1935, to June 30, 1936, 
this —— was included under the Works Program and was known as Emergency Conservation Work. Since July 1996 it has been financed by separate 
appro tions. 

, Bate from Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the amount of 
grant pe ee certified to individuals. 

1° For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively. 

" Total amount of obligations incurred less than $1,000. 
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Table 2.—Recipients of public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care, January 1935- 
February 1938! 


[In thousands] 















































| Estimated undu- ; 
plicated number Recipients of special types of pub- ee eS ES = Cases for 
| receiving ~ublic lic assistance * f which sub- 
relief ' gram Persons sistence 
Ss * Coe sy My payments 
= receiving were cer- 
Year and month Aid to depend- general | Works National Youth — tified by 
Persons ent children Aid to relief 4 Prog- | Other Administration vation the Farm 
House- | in these | Old-age the ress | Federal Corps* | Security 
holds house- |assistance|~—~_ blind Admin-| agen- ps Admin- 
holds Fami- | Chil- istra- | cies* | student | Work istration * 
lies | dren tion aid | projects’ 
1035 | 
January . ion 240 119 297 33 +. / : ineaoananed nie DD Snescascense 
February 256 119 207 32 cc | a & = mcitnainiiibs ON RERREREGOEE ZS 
March 263 120 300 32 4 | ae ere: BER AKA CE REO ie 
April | 274 121 302 33 EGE Siaccsscs : Es a | EE ae 
May | | 21 121 302 32 4, 842 |... son abedsteal pone gg RRR Bars 
June | 293 119 207 33 Cf | =e 2 ieee 4 Se oe 
July... 302 121 302 34 4, 369 70 it Dinbwantdanieboswawed yy ea 
August 314 122 305 33 4, 218 238 |) Sa ee 451 bes IP 
September . 326 121 302 33 3, 908 433 101 35 |.-.- = 483 wp ninaligmeahiin 
October 347 123 7 35 3, 722 739 129 | aaa | SORES 
November | 359 124 310 34 3, 462 2, 352 145 | SRS 480) 6 
December wat 378 127 317 35 2,608 | 2,627 156 | Re 459 130 
1936 | 
January 433 122 307 35 2, 216 2, 798 185 306 16 426 151 
February 473 131 331 39 2, 135 2, 899 200 351 75 403 139 
March ‘ 55 131 330 41 2,010 2, 734 227 380 157 355 172 
April 57 143 354 40 1, 826 2, 443 7 405 174 322 108 
May 2 wO7 147 364 40 1, 657 2, 220 298 398 170 348 86 
June 651 155 384 41 1, 553 2, 136 278 215 176 336 62 
July 4, 800 16, 000 788 156 392 42 1, 448 2, 129 255 (9) 157 350 4l 
August 5, 000 | 16, 500 844 132 335 43 1, 430 2, 254 253 2 154 338 6 
September 5,100 | 16, 900 862 141 356 44 1,387 | 2,350 276 63 159 208 77 
October. , 5, 300 | 17, 500 973 14 387 44 1, 394 2, 445 245 341 158 330 SS 
November 5, 300 | 17, 0 1, 034 156 392 45 1, 403 2, 348 236 399 165 343 93 
December 5, 300 | 17, 400 1, 106 159 308 45 1, 508 2, 071 211 411 170 328 1 135 
1937 
January 5,500 | = 18,000 1, 150 167 417 46 1, 659 2, 034 171 417 177 350 335 
February 5, 500 | 17, 700 1, 22 171 427 46 1,7: 2, 033 163 427 181 345 1 229 
March 5, 500 18, 000 1, 258 178 | 443 47 1, 681 2,018 164 440) 1s4 303 1 323 
April | 5, 400 17, 500 1, 297 184 | 459 48 1, 557 1, 989 176 442 1s4 303 300 
May... 5, 200 16, 600 1, 328 193 480 48 1, 304 1, 926 183 424 177 301 218 
June... 5, 000 15, 800 1, 291 195 456 49 1, 287 1,754 175 249 166 277 191 
July 4,700 | 14, 300 1, 306 197 | 456 5l 1, 262 1, 522 12 0 143 276 54 
August 4, 500 | 13, 600 1, 435 205 507 | 52 1, 269 1, 435 121 ('®) 127 276 78 
September 4, 400 13, 200 1, 469 211 | 423 ‘4 1, 267 1, 407 119 36 122 233 67 
October 4, 500 13, 400 1, 506 217 | 538 | 55 1, 279 1, 431 113 243 118 263 71 
November 4, 700 13, 900 1, 545 | 221 549 55 1, 377 1,474 109 | 282 122 298 83 
December 5, 100 15, 300 1, 580 229 | 569 57 1, 638 1, 583 102 | 20s 130 234 109 
1938 | | | 
January 5, 600 17, 200 1, 607 | 236 | 584 | 57 | 1,924 1, 852 90 | 309 140 285 109 
February 6, 000 18, 500 | 1, 630 243 600 | 59 | 2, 025 2, 026 100 | 317 146 276 120 
| i | 














! Recipients of special programs under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, by months, not included in this table for lack of space, are: (a) Student 
aid—-January through June 1935, 102,207, 103,254, 104,740, 104,445, 100,013, 52,190; (6) emergency education—January through December 1935, 39,839, 42,424, 44,248, 
43,674, 40,062, 32,207, 28,227, 31,618, 25,236, 19,468, 16,673, 7,930: (c) rural rehabilitation—January through June 1935, 72,222, 87,350, 172,886, 209,924, 205,450, 203,612. 

? Not estimated for months prior to July 1936 because of lack of information regarding duplication. These figures include only the net number of house- 
holds and persons receiving public relief on the basis of need; the figures published on pp. 6782-6783 of the Congressional Record, Vol. 83, No. 74, include, in 
addition to these, the number of nonrelief households and persons benefiting from emergency employment. 

' Figures include not only recipients of public assistance under the Social Security Act but also recipients of similar types of assistance in States not admin- 
istering aid under the Social Security Act. Figures for 1935 and for States not administering Federal funds under the Social Security Act are partly estimated 
and subject to revision 

‘ Data for January 1935 through March 1937 from Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. Figures for 
1935 include only cases receiving emergency relief under the general relief program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Beginning with 1936, 
general relief extended to cases includes that extended by local authorities from public funds under the poor laws. Figures are partly estimated and subject 
to revision 

‘ Data from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, are for the week ending nearest the end of the month for 
all programs except the National Youth Administration, for which the data represent the number of different persons employed during the month. Figures 
for National Youth Administration are partly estimated for months prior to March 1937. 

* Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments engaged in activities which couid be expanded to 
employ relief workers, and emergency agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for July 1937 
and subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

’ Includes persons certified us in need of relief employed on National Youth Administration work projects and in Young Women’s Educational Camps. 

* Figures are averages computed by the Civilian Conservation Corps from reports on the number of persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th, and last day of each 
month except for the Indian Division; for this Division averages are computed from daily reports. 

* Data from the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the number 
of emergency grant vouchers certified. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per case is certified per month. 

” Less than 1,000 persons employed this month. 

. '"! For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, re spectively 
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From chart II may be seen the concentration of 
the total number of recipients under each of the 
three programs, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and other Federal agencies, general relief, and 
old-age assistance, for February 1938. 

The effects of the recent recession, though less 
evident than in January, were shown in the large 
numbers employed on some project under the 
Works Program or receiving general relief. The 
number of persons receiving old-age assistance for 
the month represented the maximum who had 
received old-age assistance for any month, though 
the percentage increases during the past few months 
had declined. The large number of cases receiving 
old-age assistance results from the completeness 
with which the States adopted this program under 
the Social Security Act. Although there is known 
to be duplication among the recipients of the 
three types of relief mentioned above, as noted 
subsequently, these large numbers stand out very 
prominently on the relief rolls for February 1938. 


Chart II.—Recipients of public relief in the continental 
United States, February 1938 
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The comparatively small numbers of persons 
under the Civilian Conservation Corps and under 
both programs of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration become more significant when related to 
the group from which they are drawn—that is, the 
youthful group of the needy. 

The data on families receiving assistance under 
the aid to dependent children program show the 
number of families in which there were children 
approved as dependent and needy. The programs 
in which the numbers of recipients were smallest 
were those of relief to farmers under the FSA and 
of aid to the blind. 





Public Relief—Five Calendar Years, 1933-37 


During the 5 years 1933-37, almost $10 billion 
was expended for public relief, exclusive of admin. 
istrative expense and aid to transients. The 
largest amount spent in any year was that for 1936, 
when the sum expended was $2.6 billion; the 
smallest amount for any year was slightly more 
than $1 billion, spent in 1933. (See chart 1.) 
This total of $10 billion, from Federal, State, and 
local funds, is $4 billion less than the amount of 
relief from Federal funds only, reported for the 
same period by Dr. Stuart Rice to the Senate 
Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Re- 
lief. The latter report included administrative ex- 
penses, payments to persons net certified as in need 
of relief,and surplus commodities which are excluded 
by definition from relief reported in this Bulletin. 


Public Relief—Proportionate Costs by Pro- 
grams—1935-37 


During the past 3 calendar years (1935, 1936, 
and 1937), the amounts spent for each of the 
different types of public relief varied considerably. 
(See table 1.) In 1935 the total amount spent for 
relief was $2.1 billion. Of this sum, only 5.4 
percent was paid to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
in States which had laws providing these types of 
assistance prior to the time the Social Security Act 
became effective. In the next year, the first year 
of operation of the Social Security Act, the amount 
thus expended was approximately 8 percent of the 
total. Twice as large a proportion, or 17 percent 
of the total for 1937, was spent for these three 
types of public assistance, including those admin- 
istered under the Social Security Act and those not 
so administered. 

More than 60 percent of the total amount of 
relief in 1935 was paid to recipients of general 
relief, which included at that time public aid 
known under various names such as general emer- 
gency or unemployment relief, outdoor relief, 
poor relief, and so forth. During 1936, funds 
expended for this type of relief formed only about 
17 percent of the total amount spent. This great 
decline from the previous year was the result of 
the almost complete discontinuance of Federal 
spending for general relief; by December 1935, 
final grants to the States for general relief had 
been determined by the FERA. Beginning in 
January 1936, the only Federal funds available 




















were the balances of Federal funds remaining in 
the States. In 1937, as in 1936, general relief 
constituted about 17 percent of the total. 

In 1935, special programs of the FERA for 
emergency education, student aid, and rural 
rehabilitation (exclusive of transient care) cost 
about 4 percent of the total amount expended. 
Student aid was transferred to the NYA 
and rural rehabilitation to the Resettlement 
Administration during the latter part of 1935. 
Emergency education was the only special program 
in 1936 for which money was expended. None of 
the special programs was in operation in 1937. 

The Works Program initiated in the latter 
half of 1935 includes projects under the aus- 
pices of the WPA, the NYA, and other Federal 
agencies. Although the Works Program was 
in effect for only about 6 months of the year, the 
total earnings paid to persons in need of relief 
were about 12 percent of the total amount ($2.1 
billion) expended during the year. This propor- 
tion rose the next year to more than 60 percent 
of the total ($2.6 billion). In 1937 the amount 
spent under the Works Program was somewhat 
less than the previous year, elthough it still 
accounted for more than one-half of the total bill 
for relief. 

The CCC was created in March 1933 as the 
major division of Emergency Conservation Work 
and on July 1, 1936, became an independent 
agency. The amounts reported for this agency 
are estimates based on an average of $70 per 
month per person enrolled. This average is 
based upon the amount of obligations incurred 
for cash allowances to persons enrolled and for 
their clothing, shelter, subsistence, medical care, 
and certain other items. Of the total relief bill 
for 1935, the expenditures for CCC comprised 
about 16 percent. In 1936 the proportion of the 
total so spent was somewhat less, about 11 per- 
cent; and in 1937 a similar proportion of the 
relief bill was charged to the CCC. 

Rural rehabilitation, begun as a program of the 
FERA, was transferred to the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and later became a function of the 
Farm Security Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture. This agency makes both loans 
and grants to farmers. Since the loans are to be 
repaid, the amounts attributed to this agency in 
table 1 include only the grant vouchers certified 
by the Farm Security Administration as relief to 
farmers. In 1936 the emergency subsistence 
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grants to farmers were less than 1 percent, in 1937 
about 1.5 percent, of the total relief bill. 


Trends in Relief From January 1936 Through 
February 1938 


The trends in the amounts of each of the pro- 
grams of public relief from January 1936 through 
February 1938 are shown in chart III. Ail public 
relief and the Works Program followed much the 
same trend over this period. The high points, 
both in total public relief and in the Works Pro- 
gram, were reached in March 1936, and the lowest 
level in both these programs was reached in Sep- 
tember 1937. From that month through Febru- 
ary 1938 the trend for both programs was upward. 


Chart III.—All public relief in the United States 
1936-38 (semilogarithmic scale) 
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General relief declined to its lowest level in 1936 
in August and then rose until March 1937. From 
that point there was a decline until June 1937, 
when general relief reached its lowest level in the 
2-year period. After this month, the amounts of 
general relief extended to cases started to rise. 
Total obligations for the special types of public 
assistance (exclusive of administrative expense) 
increased steadily from the beginning of 1936 
through February 1938, although during the past 
3 months the increase has been less rapid. Emer- 
gency subsistence grants showed distinct seasonal 
trends, low in summer and high in winter. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT—1937 


In the past 5 years during which relief activities 
and facts concerning persons on relief have become 
of Nation-wide importance, a large volume of in- 
teresting data has been collected, analyzed, and 
published. For the more than 2 years that have 
elapsed since the Social Security Act became 
effective, facts about the special types of public 
assistance have been made available to the public. 
For the most part, the data presented have re- 
vealed the number of individuals or families bene- 
fiting under State plans and the amounts of assist- 
ance granted to these recipients. Of further 
interest to those working in the field of public 
assistance are facts regarding the number of per- 
sons who apply for public assistance and the dis- 
position made of their requests. 

In addition to the data already mentioned, State 
agencies report to the Social Security Board the 
number of applications pending at the end of the 
preceding month, the number received during the 
month, and the number approved or otherwise 
disposed of during the month. These data give 
some indication of the volume of work required in 
State agencies before the applications are finally 
disposed of. In reporting these data, the agencies 
include only a count of formal written applica- 
tions. Persons who, at the time of interview, are 
known to be ineligible or who are rejected or re- 
ferred elsewhere, do not file formal applications. 

This analysis of applications presents the num- 
ber pending at the beginning of the calendar year 
1937 (or at a subsequent date for some States), 
the number received during the year, the disposi- 
tion of the applications, and the number of cases 
pending on the last day of 1937. 

As may be seen from tables 3, 4, and 5, the 
months for which Federal funds became available 
for each of the three types of public assistance 
varied widely from State to State. For the States 
in which Federal funds were available during 1936, 
the numbers of applications that were pending 
investigation on January 1, 1937, were those 
carried over from 1936. In all States in which 
Federal funds were not available until some time 
during 1937, the data regarding pending applica- 
tions are for the first day of the month in which 
the State plan became operative under the Social 
Security Act. 


The practice in regard to the investigation of 
applicants for assistance varies in the different 
States. For example, some States, where available 
funds are not adequate to give aid to all eligible 
applicants, investigate and approve applications, 
even though payments are not made immediately, 
In other States, applications are accepted, but no 
investigations are made until additional funds 
become available. These facts must be borne in 
mind in comparing the data State by State. 

The wide variations in the numbers of applica- 
tions in each of the three categories in the States 
reporting should not be considered indicative of 
differences in the extent of need for assistance or 
in the adequacy of current provisions. Among 
the reasons for these variations may be listed the 
differences in the length of time for which Federal 
funds were available, the amount of State money 
set aside for these types of assistance, and differ- 
ences in administrative procedures from State to 
State. 


Old-Age Assistance 


At the end of the calendar year 1937 there were 
47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii with approved plans for old-age assistance. 
(See table 3.) All but one State reported com- 
pletely on the inquiries regarding applications for 
old-age assistance. Of the other 49 juris- 
dictions, 42 had administered old-age assistance 
under plans approved by the Board for the whole 
year. More than 500,000 applications were pend- 
ing at the beginning of the year or on the first day 
of the month in which the States became partici- 
pants in the Federal-State public-assistance pro- 
gram. Approximately 876,000 applications were 
received during the year; in that period, therefore, 
about 1.4 million applications were under consider- 
ation. This total probably does not represent the 
number of needy aged in the States reporting, 
because of the variations in the procedure in 
regard to applications. About four-fifths of the 
1.4 million applications, or approximately 1.! 
million, were disposed of; of these, almost two- 
thirds (713,000) were approved. (See table 6.) 

Of the half-million applications pending at the 
beginning of the period, the largest number was in 
Texas. Other States in which the number pending 
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enabling a large number of persons aged 65-69 to 
apply for old-age assistance. Georgia, in which 
Federal funds were not available until July 1937, 
received the second largest number of applications 
(67,560). The large number of applications re- 
ceived in California probably resulted from the 


was 25,000 or more were, in descending order, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, New 
York, Ohio, and Missouri. 

These States were not, however, the ones in 
which the largest numbers of applications were 
received during the year. Michigan, Georgia, and 
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California each received more than 60,000 appli- 
cations during this period. 
limit was reduced during 1937 from 70 to 65 years, 


In Michigan the age 


liberalization of eligibility requirements. 
York was the only other State to receive more than 
50,000 applications during the year. 


New 


From Jan- 


Table 3.—Applications for old-age assistance during the year 1937 in States with plans approved by the Social 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1938] 
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Number of applications for old-age assistance during the period Jan. 1 
through Dec. 31, 1937! 
| Month for which Federal 
State — first became avail- Total under Disposed of during year Pestie 
| Pending? | Received | considera- Dec. sie 
| | during year) tion during Other dis- 1937 ’ 
year Total Approved position 
| 
Total for 49 States reporting com- 
pletely 505, 923 875,834 | 1,381,757 | 1,083, 831 712, 947 370, 884 297, 926 
1. Alabama February if 1936 3, 870 Ll, 733 15, 603 12, 927 5, 812 7, 115 2, 676 
2. Alaska July 1937 0 365 38! 223 191 32 142 
3. Arizona June 1937 5, 371 2, 739 8, 110 6, 125 4, 600 1, 525 1, 985 
4. Arkansas | March 1936... 5, 839 14, 957 20, 796 12, 511 6, 637 5, 874 8, 285 
5. California | April 1936_. 13, 861 62, 284 76, 145 55, 799 43, 405 12, 304 20, 346 
6. Colorado... | April 1936 985 | 19, 246 20, 231 18, 291 13, 723 4, 568 1, 940 
7. Connecticut April 1936__- 1,981 | 4, 543 6, 524 5, 534 4,179 1, 355 990 
8. Delaware. February 1936 519 | 1, 644 2, 163 1, 233 399 834 930 
9. District of Columbia February 1936. 1,911 | 1, 488 3, 399 2, 770 1, 730 1,040 629 
10. Florida. . October 1936_. 8, 321 34, 806 43, 127 23, 744 17, 143 6, 601 19, 383 
ll. Georgia | July 1937. 0| 67,560 67, 560 32, 675 26, 210 6, 465 34, 885 
12. Hawaii | September 1936 16 | 1, 258 1, 274 1, 159 1, 009 150 115 
13. Idaho February 1936 226 | 3, 020 3, 246 2, 871 1, 875 996 375 
14. Minois.._. | July 1936. 52, 214 | 37, 567 89, 781 73, 462 45, 425 28, 037 16, 319 
15. Indiana April 1936 6, 401 15, 246 21, 647 19, 579 12, 928 6, 651 2, 068 
16. lowa._. | February 1936 15, 897 | 17, 968 33, 865 7, 871 18, 782 9, 089 5, 904 
17. Kansas. August 1937 0 22, 018 22, 018 17, 163 14, 885 2, 278 4, 855 
18. Kentucky July 1936_. 42, 878 19, 004 61, 972 40, 006 31, 092 8,914 21, 966 
19. Louisiana... June 1936 | 9, 672 19, 603 29, 275 28, 110 15, 436 12, 674 1, 165 } 
2. Maine *_. | February 1936 19, 903 2, 424 22, 327 2, 008 2 2, 006 2u, 319 i 
21. Maryland February 1936 | 7, 902 5, 698 13, 600 10, 778 5, 888 4, 890 2, 822 f 
22. Massachusetts ‘ | February 1936 5, 610 33, 543 39, 153 37, 582 27, 611 9, 971 1, 571 
3. Michigan | February 1936. 2, 913 68, 614 71, 527 49, 648 38, 036 11, 612 21, 879 { 
™. Minnesota March 1936 4, 859 16, 876 21, 735 19, 912 14, 325 ; 587 1) 823 : 
25. Mississippi February 1936 j 1, 295 3, 645 4,940 3, 982 2, 547 1, 435 958 i 
2%. Missouri. | February 1936_. | 26,114 22, 105 48, 219 39, 308 30, 027 9, 281 8, 911 | 
277. Montana | June 1936__. 755 5, 965 6, 720 6, 352 4, 746 1, 606 368 i 
2. Nebraska February 1936_. | 1, 656 7, 300 8, 956 7, 793 5, 930 1, 863 1, 163 * 
2. Nevada. August 1937 1, 982 693 2, 675 2, 074 1, 627 447 601 ' 
30. New Hampshire February 1936 389 1, 731 2, 120 1, 943 1,115 828 177 4 
q 
31. New Jersey .. April 1936 4,614 12, 762 17, 376 15, 728 8, 449 7, 279 1, 648 ; 
32. New Mexico. April 1936 1,172 2, 464 3, 636 2, 875 1, 336 1, 539 761 ; 
33. New York May 1936_. 31, 670 51, 706 83, 37 74, 77 44, 501 30, 273 8, 602 if 
%. North Carolina July 1937 0 40, 943 40, 943 31, 834 23, 161 8, 673 9, 108 
35. North Dakota April 1926 807 2, 984 3, 791 2, 869 1, 954 915 922 
%. Ohio. p February 1936 27, 059 29, 835 56, 804 35, 857 17, 214 18, 643 21, 037 ’ 
37. Oklahoma April 1936 33, 597 18, 432 52, 029 49, 552 30, 230 19, 322 2,477 i 
38. Oregon April 1936 R53 7, 751 8, 604 4, 899 3, 416 1, 483 3, 705 
39. Pennsylvania July 1936 39, 892 43, 102 82, 994 75, 581 46, 306 29, 275 7,413 
40. Rhode Island February 1936 7, 206 3, 326 10, 532 9, 350 3, 099 6, 251 1, 182 
41. South Carolina August 1937_. 0 32, 37: 32, 372 21, 351 14, 139 7, 212 11, 021 { 
42. South Dakota October 1936. . 843 11,117 16, 960 14, 553 9, 540 5, 013 2, 407 4 
43. Tennessee ! July 1937. (5) (5) (') (*) (*) () s 
44. Texas... July 1936 72, 084 38, 494 110, 578 106, 079 63, 458 42, 621 4, 499 ; 
45. Utah..._. March 1936___. | 583 8, 786 9, 369 8, 887 7, 436 1, 451 482 
46. Vermont... February 1936 3, 042 1, 674 4,716 4,472 1, 866 2, 606 244 i 
47. Washington.__. February 1936... | 14, 172 14, 789 28, 961 15, 730 11, 821 3, 909 13, 231 if 
43. West Virginia. October 1936_. 17, 367 16, 143 33, 510 31, 907 | 17, 528 14, 379 1, 603 ' 
49. Wisconsin February 1936 2, 407 12, 535 14, 942 13, 107 9, 467 , 640 1, 835 
8. Wyoming February 1936 215 886 1, 101 993 | 711 282 108 
' Figures for each State are limited to those months for which Federal funds were available. F 
? Number of applications pending on Jan. |, 1937, or on the Ist day of the Ist month for which Federal funds were available. 
? Figures cover the periods Jan. 1 through Aug. 31, and Dec. 1 through Dec. 31, 1937. 
‘ Partly estimated by the Social Security Board. 
‘ Complete reports not received by the Social Security Board in time to be included in this tabulation 
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uary 1931 until May 1936, New York had been 
administering old-age assistance under a State law 
in which the minimum age was 70 years. When 
Federal funds became available in 1936, the mini- 
mum was reduced to 65 years. This revision in 
the law resulted in a large influx of applications 
that continued during 1937. Nearly 20 percent 
of the applications received during 1937 were in 
four of the five States' which had no State 
program prior to 1937. 

The total number of applications pending on 
December 31, 1937, represented a reduction of 
more than 40 percent from the number pending at 

1 Georgia, Kansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 


the beginning of 1937 or later within the year when 
Federal funds first became available for a given 
State. About two-thirds of the States had reduced 
their count of pending applications during the year, 
Five of the sixteen jurisdictions in which there 
were more applications pending on December 
31, 1937, than at the beginning of the year had 
none pending at the time the program was begun, 
In Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Michigan, and Oregon, 
the numbers pending at the end of 1937 were 
considerably larger than at the beginning of the 
period. Georgia had the largest number pending 
on December 31, 1937. This State, however, in 


Table 4.—Applications for aid to dependent children during the year 1937 in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1938] 






































Number of applications for aid to sugeetent children during the period Jan. 1 
throngh . 31, 19372 
Month for which Federal l 
State funds first became avail- Disposed of during year | 
able Received | Total under | Pending 
considera- 
Pending * during Dee. 31 
year tion during Other dis- 1937 ° 
year Total Approved position 
Total for 39 States reporting com- 
Pletely 43, 354 163, 937 207, 291 171, 123 112, 089 59, 034 3, 168 
aistindinnennendeesonteniaitiol 1, 007 6, 142 7, 149 6, 455 3, 392 3, 063 M4 
237 1,711 1, 948 1, 776 1, 065 711 | 172 
424 5, 873 297 4, 758 3, 030 1,728 1, 530 
714 6,417 7, 131 5, 636 4, 385 1, 251 1, 495 
473 2, 444 2,917 2, 734 2, 138 506 183 
178 253 431 319 135 184 112 
39 443 482 482 422 60 0 
0 8, 833 8, 833 4, 369 3, 420 049 | 4, 404 
5 300 205 268 27 70 
74 2, 173 2, 247 2, 097 1, 564 533 10 
4, 586 13, 093 17, 679 15, 878 10, 651 5, 227 1,91 
0 5, 241 5, 241 3, 850 3, 193 666 1, 2 
1, 628 5, 952 7, 580 7,141 4, 503 2, 638 439 
403 963 1, 366 S6S 363 505 4a 
496 6, 074 6, 570 6, 137 3,714 2, 423 433 
7 2, 157 2, 504 2,111 1, 685 426 43 
461 10, 442 10, 903 10, 230 8, 970 1, 20 673 
21 1, 463 1, 484 822 682 140 662 
0 1, 616 1, 616 119 us 21 1,7 
0 2, 385 2, 385 2,211 1, 652 5590 174 
ee a eee ee 1, 196 3, 407 4, 03 4, 007 3, 028 1, 069 56 
75 208 253 149 73 71 | 1M 
1, 509 3, 878 5, 387 4, 332 2, 684 1, 648 | 1, 055 
518 1, 238 1, 756 1,351 731 620 405 
I ET 3,311 6, 942 10, 253 6, 545 3,412 3, 133 3, 708 
2. 0 7, 434 7, 484 5, 667 4, 585 1, 082 1, 817 
27. 0 7) 70 353 293 6 397 
2. 3, 262 7, 707 10, 969 8, 169 4, 337 3, 832 2, $00 
PS ET “Ic 9, 43 11, 648 21, 591 19, 778 10, 710 9, 068 | 1, 813 
i titiittncendnensioncosesbonnns 0 2, 422 2, 422 1, 763 1, 230 533 | 659 
31. 7, 960 9, 388 17, 348 15, 527 9, 473 6, 054 | 1, 821 
32. 56 618 674 438 317 121 BA 
33. 89 4,117 4, 206 2, 645 1, 760 885 1, 561 
le ET cccccednccccusooscnsséet (5) (5) (5) (*) (5) (3) (4) 

a aa acicincncnleninelalill 158 1, 538 1, 696 1, 504 1,310 234 102 
i EE ys) 194 217 151 86 65 6 
37. 335 4, 484 4,819 4, 161 3, 185 976 | 658 
38. 3, 170 8, 749 11, 919 11, 054 5, 983 5, 071 | 865 
ALTE TE TE 513 4, 828 5, 341 4, 732 3, 333 1, 399 609 
iLL EE 53 302 355 320 224 96 35 


























! This table seqepents the numbers of families making formal applications for aid to dependent children. 


requests for aid on of 511,142 de t children 


1 Figures for each State are limi 


The 207,291 applications of families represent 


to those months for which Federal funds were available. 


3 Number of applications pending on Jan. 1, 1937, or on the Ist day of the Ist month for which Federal funds were available. 


‘ Figures cover 
§ Complete reports not received by the Social 


period July 1 through Dec. $1, 1937. + for months of January through June incomplete. 
Security ‘d in time to be included in this tabulation. 
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the initial stages of its program, had disposed of 
about half of the 68,000 applications received 
from July to December. 

Although nearly two-thirds of all applications 
disposed of during this period were approved, from 
State to State there was considerable variation in 
the ratio of approvals to other dispositions. (See 
table 6.) The range was from less than one-third 
in Delaware to nearly nine-tenths in Kansas and 
Hawaii. Maine has been excluded from this 
comparison because of the suspension of the pro- 
gram in that State for 3 months during 1937. All 
but 7 of the 49 jurisdictions approved more than 
50 percent of the applications disposed of during 
the year. Fifteen States and Territories approved 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Of the 38 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii which had plans for aid to dependent chil- 
dren approved by the Social Security Board at 
some time in 1936 or 1937, all but 2 States made 
complete reports on applications for the entire 
period of 1937 for which Federal funds were avail- 
able. More than 207,000 applications of families 
with an aggregate of 511,000 children were under 
consideration in State agencies during the year. 
Of this number, nearly 164,000 (about four-fifths) 
were received during 1937. Approximately 171,- 
000 applications were disposed of; about two-thirds 
of these were approved. (See table 4.) 

Seven States reported no applications pending 
at the beginning of the period during 1937 for 








more than 75 percent of the applications filed. 


Table 5.— Applications for aid to the blind during the year 1937 in States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1938] 





Number of applications for aid to the biind during the period Jan. 1 through Dec. 31, 1937 
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| Month for which Federal | F ‘ 
State | funds first became avail- | P Total under Disposed of during year : 
| able | Received considera- Pending 
Pending ? during tion during ’ Dee. 31, 
— year Total A pproved Other dis- 1967 
| : position 
Total for 36 States reporting com- | 
pletely - - . aaaa 5, 520 28, 456 33, 976 26, 875 18, 500 8, 375 7, 101 
1, Alabama. | April 1937_- 0} 762 762 665 415 250 97 
2. Arizona... -- February 1936 16 | 2 300 243 168 75 57 
3. Arkansas April 1936 42 366 408 283 229 54 125 
4. California. . July 1936 208 2, 185 2, 483 1, 875 1, 436 439 608 
5. Colorado... April 1936 21 239 260 234 156 78 26 
6. District of Columbia February 1936_. Wh lll 205 155 97 58 50 
7. Florida... ‘ December 1937 58 458 516 0 0 0 516 
8. Georgia.......- July 1937...... 0 1, 869 1, 869 1, 118 886 232 751 
9. Hawaii *..... July 1937 (?) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) @) 
10. Idaho February 1936... 8 lil 119 106 62 44 13 
ll. Indiana. | April 1936 1, 133 1, 238 2, 371 040 1, 127 913 331 
12. lowa.... November 1¥37 523 606 1, 129 477 374 103 652 
13. Kansas. August 1937_. 0 $17 817 582 450 102 235 
4. Louisiana July 1937._..- 0 786 786 707 562 145 79 
15. Maine. ._.. February 1936 173 416 589 380 213 167 208 
16. Maryland - - May 1936. ...-. 88 266 354 299 183 116 55 
17. Massachusetts A pril 1936... I 360 361 358 289 69 3 
18. Michigan. ...-- July 1936. 2 524 551 545 467 78 6 
19. Minnesota... -. July 1937 0 216 216 29 9 20 187 
2%. Nebraska. --. February 1936 30 245 275 221 186 35 54 
21. New Hampshire February 1936- 7 68 75 71 57 i4 4 
22. New Jersey -. July 1936 60 182 242 207 128 79 35 
23. New Mexico April 1936 75 123 1¥s8 149 SO 69 4y 
M4. New York. May 1937 449 1, 384 1, 833 1, 281 685 596 552 
2%. North Carolina July 1937... 0 ), 452 2, 452 2, 202 1, 968 234 250 
2%. North Dakota November 1936 0 146 146 117 94 23 29 
7. Ohio... mine July 1936 148 1, 379 1, 527 1, 407 854 553 120 
3. Oklahoma - . December 1936. . 309 2, 421 2, 820 2, 525 2, 120 405 295 
29. Oregon _. | April 1936_...... 35 255 290 258 183 75 32 
30. Pennsylvania February 1936... . 956 4, 552 5, 508 4, 534 2, 587 1, 947 974 
31. South Carolina August 1937....... 0 1, 163 , 163 817 568 249 346 
32. Tennessee # | July 1937.......-. (?) (3) (3) (3) (3) () ® 
33. Utah...... | March 1936... 11 93 104 101 76 25 3 
H. Vermont....-. April 1936... . al 2 51 53 41 30 ll 12 
35. Washington A pril 1936__...- gs 928 1, 026 816 496 320 210 
36. West Virginia October 1936. . .- 650 861 1, 511 1, 436 845 591 75 
37. Wisconsin. . February 1936_..-. 112 508 620 563 369 ly4 57 
3. Wyoming.. February 1936. -. 6 31 37 33 21 12 4 
' Figures for each State are limited to those months for which Federal funds were available 
1 Number of applications pending on Jan. 1, 1937, or on the Ist day of the Ist month for which Federal] funds were available. 
+ Complete reports not received by the Social Security Board in time to be included in this tabulation. 
59004—38 3 
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which Federal funds were available, although five 
of these had State laws authorizing this type of aid 
prior to the time their plans were approved by the 
Social Security Board. 

Of the 164,000 applications received during the 
year, the largest number in any State (13,093) was 


Reports suggest that applications are disposed of 
more quickly in the aid to dependent children pro. 
gram than in either of the other types of public 
assistance. In the 39 jurisdictions reporting com. 
pletely, only about one-sixth of all the applications 
handled during the year were still pending on De. 
































received in Indiana. Six other States—Oklahoma, cember 31, 1937. Of the 10 States in which ap h 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Georgia, West Virginia, proximaiely 7,500 or more applications were under t 
and Ohio—received 7,500 or more applications consideration during the year, 4 had less than one. S 
during the year. ' third as many pending at the end of 1937 as they P 
— , had at the beginning of the period. The number r 
Table 6.—Percentage of total applications disposed of — yending at the end of 1937 in individual States ¢ 
which were approved for public assistance during the <s . : . 
year 1937 in States with plens approved by the Social "#nged from 35 in Wyoming to about 4,500 in | 
Security Board Georgia. | 
[Corrected to Jan. 25, 1938) Practically two-thirds of the 171,000 applica. Q 
mca ng ee ee a tions disposed of were approved. The percentage I 
i applications 4 4 , . r& 
disposed of which were ap- of the total applications approved, State by State, ( 
mane during the year 1937 however, ranged from 41.8 in Maine to 87.7 in 
ordege | 4A! | aia to Michigan. Nineteen States reported that more 1 
assistance ' | Cphendent itheblind? = than 70 percent of all applications disposed of were ‘ 
ee a aa ws 8pproved for assistance. 
1. Alabama. 45.0 52.5 62.4 ( 
—eamaannaaenpaeae. si; ae way «= Aid to the Blind 
Sig ccccnmiadccteacesembena 63. 1 63.7 80.9 
. — Senenasennres Le ? ae All but 12 of the 38 reporting jurisdictions ad- | 
: 4 eames ty enon --- ministered aid to’ the blind for the whole year, 
1& District of Columbia +4 ae = = Complete reports on applications during 1937 were 
= gil gi] oc? Grecuien eaumeets or ee ae 
> oe... =; 3 yp } g this program under 
ee ernna——n anno nem 14 aoe ail a3 «© Plams approved by the Social Security Board. 
> .---—- oe —s =e More than 28,000 applications were received in 
oe ee —-----------------0=-=~- 2 os =;; the 36 jurisdictions during the year. This num- 
20. Maine.....- I 41.8 %1 ber, added to the number pending investigation 
2. eres — aH a5 “2 on January 1, 1937, or at the time the State plan 
> onaminntate =e 71 a? became operative in 1937, made a total of about 
~~~ “er oer 34,000 applications. Approximately 27,000, al- 
a Nebraska. ii as ix . : ii ee tye total oa 
30. New Hampshire Ee Pree Ie 57.4 52.3 (‘) " . £ 1€ year W ere isposec 0 ° 
Ss New Meso] a] RT] pads a — = a 
M4. North Curoling. o-oo 72.8 m0 xo 4 There wee? States— California an Towa 
| 2s tl BS dew Week. Gitshems. Ponmevivani Weak 
a ononnn-oneee L0 me oy 6|CNeW «York, ahoma, Pennsylvania, and West 
= en -------—----——-—= pap ay os Virginia—that had approximately 300 or more 
4. Rhode Istend.............--.---.-- 33.1 72.4 |.-..-----. applications pending at the beginning of the period 
Rs. nnanascdcaseesseses 66. 2 66. 5 69.5 H H ] . a 
ee) are ts Soden ander sumlinctin during 1987 00 
IE iors si dtenesnaensenees | Sete SBT . . : g idvov were 
ee RR ap certs sail 
40, Wisconsin] ||) mal aes ee ee ee 
ee 71.6 70! ©) under consideration during the year (4 States had 
2,400 or more), 10 had disposed of two-thirds or 
cig ete report tot received by the Social Seite tecek iotens tobe more of the applications; of these, 50 percent or 
Percentage not computed, base less than 100. more were approved. 
32 Social Security 
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SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Public Assistance Under The Social 
Security Act 


By April 15, 1938, the Social Security Board 
had approved 131 of 153 possible plans under the 
titles relating to public assistance in the Social 
Security Act. Of these, 50 plans were for old-age 
assistance, 40 for aid to dependent children, and 
41 for aid to the blind. As shown in the map, 35 
States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii had 
plans approved for all 3 types of public assistance. 
Four States had plans approved for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind, and three States had 
plans for old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children. Five States and Alaska had only one 
plan, that for old-age assistance. In March 1938 
Virginia, the only State not administering old-age 
assistance, enacted legislation including provisions 
for this type of aid. When this legislation becomes 
effective on July 1, 1938, old-age assistance pro- 
grams will be Nation-wide. 


February 1938 marked the beginning of the 
third year of the operation of the Social Security 
Act in the continental United States and Terri- 
tories. Under titles I, IV, and X of the act, the 
Federal Government grants funds to the States 
for programs of assistance to special groups of 
needy individuals, providing that the States meet 
specified requirements. In these three types of 
public assistance—old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind—the only 
form of aid to individuals in which the Federal 
Government participates is direct money pay- 
ments to the individuals or families accepted for 
aid. In addition, the Federal Government con- 
tributes toward the administrative expense of 
each of the three programs. 

Federal funds under plans approved by the 
Social Security Board were first made available to 
some of the jurisdictions for February 1936. There 
were delays in other States in making the neces- 
sary revisions in existing legislation or in passing 
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new legislation in order to meet the require- Old-Age Assistance mo 
ments of the Social Security Act. For these February 1936 and February 1938.—From the | od 
and similar reasons, Federal funds were made first month of operation to February 1938, the | am 
. ’ ° ee 
available to only a few States for the first month’s number of States making payments to recipients ] 
operation. of old-age assistance under approved plans jp. | 90 
For the 25-month period from February 1936 creased from 17 to 50. The total growth in the Ha 
through February 1938, $626 million has been ex- _ program (see table 7 and charts IV and V) unde | Wel 
pended from Federal, State, and local funds for _ plans approved by the Social Security Board has | sh 
payments to recipients of public assistance in been very marked. The number of recipients | 2. 
States with plans approved by the Social Security _ increased nearly seven times and the amount of | él 
Board. (See table 7.) Of this amount, $510 payments to recipients about eight times. Thein. | Mi 
million was expended for old-age assistance, $97 crease in the number of States is largely respon- old 
million for aid to dependent children, and $19 sible for the increase in the total program, but 19% 
million for aid to the blind. Approximately 45 there have also been marked increases in individual red 
percent of this total was expended by the States States which made payments under approved Ad 
from Federal funds for direct assistance to recip- plans for February of both 1936 and 1938. In the In 
ients under the approved State plans. 16 States for whic), comparable data for those gre 
sar 
Table 7.—Number of recipients and amount of obligations incurred for payments t. recipients of public assistance wa 
in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, February 1936-February 1938 eli 
[Data reportedfby State agencies, corrected{jto;Mar. 25, 1938] col 
Public assistance under the Social Security Act ! gre 
eis — i Ss Pe 
Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients ? 
Year and month —_—_——_ | ——— ee an 
| 
Aid to dependent children | slated 
Old-age Aid to the Total Old-age ‘pendent | Ald tothe 
assistance blind —_ assistance o dre | blind 

Families Children caldren | wn 
—_ — _ . ss EE 00 
| é 

Total for 1936 (11 months). ....|.......-..----|...-.----- co ESSE Teen $163, 161,102 | $135, 933,387 | $21,258,040 | $5, 900,675 

247, 421 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4,644,904 3,753,200, 604, 962 | 286, 742 

294, 137 27, 447 70, 301 13, 103 5, 292, 753 4, 335, 877 641, 182 315, 604 
471, 189 898 144, 413 16, 374 8, 792, 806 7, 076, 315 1, 331, 365 385, 128 ‘ 

563, 393 61, 170 154, 600 16, 646 10, 778, 233 8, 982, 300 1, 396, 808 390, 125 

603, 855 70, 026 177, 466 17, 570 11, 707, 192 9,650,733 | 1, 683, O41 423, 418 

785, 873 89, 135 225, 784 26, 503 15, 784, 739 13,037,502 | 2, 100, 582 646, 655 

S41, 421 83, 974 218, 273 26, 903 18, 070, 716 15,076,303 | 2,330, 851 663, 5f 

860, 106 91, 693 238, 708 27, 482 19, 354, 807 16,055,655 | 2.615, 864 683, 288 

971, 288 104, 845 269, 107 27, 985 21, 422, 57 7, 955, 548 | 2, 762, 125 704, 91 

1, 032, 697 107, 004 273, 751 28, 461 22, 856, 291 19, 292, 370 2, 841, 059 722, 862 

1, 103, 045 109, 527 279, 898 28, 971 24, 455, 997 20, 717, 404 | 3, 000, 201 738, 302 

2 Ae A A PITTS | 383,314,485 | 310, 843,012 | 61, 475, 886 10, 995, 587 

1, 148, 330 117, 560 299, 366 29, 419 my 25, 691, 752 21, 606 198 } 331, 728 750, 4% 

1, 199, 825 122, 254 310, 108 30, 120 | 26, 786, 305 | 22, 519, 643 199, 480 767, 173 

1, 256, 171 128, 497 324, 917 | 30, 993 28, 122, 602 23,589,553 | 3, 745, 209 787, 750 

1, 295, 219 134, 866 340, 999 31, 504 29, 021, 403 24, 331, 523 | 3, 893, 887 795, 083 

1, 326, 575 167, 130 416, 589 | 33, 734 30, 704, 716 | 24, 723, 065 5, 224, 204 847, 357 

1, 291, 452 171, 526 427, 689 | 35, 045 30, 565, 164 | 24, 429, 231 5, 260, 674 875, 2590 

1, 396, 891 175, 101 431, 801 | 37, 254 32, 197, 212 | 25,875,804 | 5, 400, 201 921, 207 

1, 437, 164 183, 039 453, 025 | 38, 647 33, 238, 826 | 26, 659, 646 | 5, 628, 003 949, 177 

1, 470, 466 193, 893 481, 466 | 40, 163 34, 868, 532 | 27, 892, 936 5, O41, 35¢ 1, 034, 240 

1, 507, 678 199, 601 496, 193 41, 230 35, 959, 282 | y | 6, 204, 224 1, 057, 378 

1, 546, 945 204, 725 508, 939 | 42) 504 37, 363, 952 6, BAT, 47 1; 089, 617 

1, 582, 441 211, 982 527, 134 | 43, 776 38, 706, 739 6, 799, 255 1, 120, 01 

Pees * lieneneeccceeee[eee-ee--eeeeceleeeeee-o-e-ee-] 79,800,408 | 62,954,702 | 14, 218, 223 2, 327, 513 

1, 609, 027 218, 514 542, 311 | 44,823 |  3y,518,315| 31,300,307 | 7,004, 223 1, 144, 096 

1, 632, 802 225, 273 558, 543 | 46, 401 39, 982, 183 | 31, 585,365 | 7, 214,000 | 1, 182, 818 


1 Includes the 3 special types of public assistance in all States and Territories and the District of Columbia with plans approved by the focial Security 
oard. Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws for whom no Federal funds may be expended and amounts of payments 
to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. The first Federal funds were made available to the States for February 1936 
No figures are included in any month for any State not administering Federal funds. 
1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense and expense for hospitalization 
and — excluded. Prior to July 1937, obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for services to recipients 
are excluded. 
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months are available, the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance increased 107.6 percent and the 
amount of payments 174.5 percent. 

February 1937 and February 1938.—A compari- 
son for 40 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, in which payments for old-age assistance 
were made for February 1937 and February 1938, 
shows that the number of recipients had increased 
96.7 percent and the amount of payments 33.4 
percent. The greatest increases were in Florida, 
Michigan, and Utah. Florida began to administer 
old-age assistance for the first time for October 
1936. The increase in Michigan was due to the 
reduction in the minimum age from 70 to 65. 
Administrative procedures in Utah were revised 
in July 1937, and since that month separate 

nts have been made to aged persons in the 
same household. Prior to July 1937 one grant 
was made in some cases to cover the needs of two 
eligible aged persons, only one of whom was 
counted in the number of recipients. 

In two States—Delaware and Maine—the pro- 
gram had decreased from February 1937 to 
February 1938 both in the number of recipients 
and in the amount of payments. The decrease 


in both items for Maine is not surprising when it 
is remembered that the State was forced to cease 
payments for 3 months of 1937 because of a lack 
of funds. The new program started on December 
1, 1937. 

In three States—Idaho, Nebraska, and New 
Mexico—the increases in the number of recipients 
in February 1938 as compared with February 
1937 were accompanied by decreases in the 
amount of payments to recipients. In Mississippi, 
on the other hand, there was a fairly marked 
decrease in the number of recipients but a slight 
increase in the amount of payments. 

February 1938.—Payments for old-age assist- 
ance amounting to more than $31.5 million were 
made to more than 1.6 million recipients for 
February 1938 in 47 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, and Hawaii. As compared with 
January, these figures, shown in table 8, represent 
an increase of 1.5 percent in the number of recipi- 
ents and 0.7 percent in the amount of payments 
to recipients. 

As shown in table 8, there was an average pay- 
ment of $19.34 per recipient in the 50 jurisdictions 
making payments for February 1938. Averages 


Chart IV.—Public assistance under the Social Security Act, by months, February 1936-38 
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Table 8.—Old-age 





assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, February 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





Old-age assistance for February 1938 














Percentage increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Amount of 
State obligations 
Number of incurred for Average per From January 1938 From February 1937 
recipients payments to recipient 
recipients for aoa 
the month ! In number of | In amount of | In number of | In amount of 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
RE a a 1, 632, 802 $31, 585, 365 $19. 34 +1.5 +0.7 3+26.7 3+33 
i entailed SE ose SS - es... 
OO See ! 14, 498 156, 527 10. 80 +2.1 +.6 +34. 2 +38 
2. Alaska... .__.- 7 21, 460 28. 27 +6.4 +5.4 (’) (*) 
3. Arizona... * 5, 589 * 141, 143 25. 39 +3.5 +3.9 (5) (5) 
4. Arkansas . 19, 341 176, 809 9.14 —.9 +1.1 +27.6 +29 
5. California 104, 201 3, 429, 742 32. 91 +3.3 +3.1 +53. 2 +59 
6. Colorado.._..-- ‘ ee) 7 35,314 7 1, 116, 993 31. 63 +1.7 —18.8 +27.4 +45 
(=a 14, 288 339, 216 2.7 +.1 —9.0 +13. 6 +14 
8. ware _. ee ee 2, 785 30, 133 10. 82 -L8 —1.8 —7.1 —6 
9. District of Columbia .| 3, O86 073 25.30 +2.9 +3.6 +75.7 +75 
10. Florida. -...-- “ 26, 593 413, 919 15. 56 +4.4 +4.0 +196. 3 +323 
11. Georgia. _._.. 25, 923 249, 503 9. 62 +8. 1 7.1 () (4) 
12. Hawaii -.-.._.-. * 1, 588 * 19, 046 912.56 (*) (*) (*") (*°) 
13. Idaho... - 8, 325 179, 777 21. 59 +10 +1.0 2.6 —5§ 
eS 121, 482 2, 088, 828 7.19 +.1 +10 +7.4 +15 
15. Indiana__.____- 42, 042 677, 831 16. 12 +.2 +.6 +15. 6 +25 
ees 45, 917 908, 943 19. 80 +1.0 +11 +49. 2 +99 
17. Kansas......... 16, 637 317, 059 19. 06 +8.5 +9.4 (4) (*) 
| TT 33, 959 318, 545 9. 38 —1.3 —3.1 +90. 6 +78 
TTT 24, 930 247, 004 9.91 1.9 L4 +4. 9 +35 
attic escctsicdadcheonbinenind 2, 583 54, 076 2. 04 (") (44) —32.6 20 
21. Maryland. 16, 515 290, 487 17. 59 +.6 +1.0 +28.4 +31 
22. Massachusetts 66, 577 1, 864, 402 28. 00 +10 +1.7 +23.4 +29 
23. Michigan __ 70, 487 1, 331, 920 18. 90 +5.6 +5.2 +107. 0 +134 
24. Minnesota. 62, 973 1, 243, 784 19. 75 +.2 +.4 +8. 5 +13 
25. Mississippi 15, 321 70, 058 4. 57 —.5 +.3 —14.7 +2 
2. isso | 74, 073 1, 072, 037 14. 47 —2.7 +.8 +33. 9 +A9 
27. Montana | 11, 828 240, 763 20. 35 +1.3 +1.0 434.7 +32 
28. Nebraska | 26, 049 444, 495 17. 06 +.5 +1.2 +1.9 —3 
29. Nevada____. | i, 699 46, 432 27. 33 +8. 1 +7.7 (*) | (5) 
30. New Hampshire | 3, 683 82, 735 22. 46 +1.2 +1.2 +12. 8 | +1 
31. New Jersey - 25, 778 471, 534 18. 29 +.6 +1.5 +14.0 +26, 
32. New Mexico. 3, 829 48, 554 12. 68 +.3 +1.7 +26.0 oll 
33. New York._..... 104, 297 2, 490, 909 23. 88 +.5 (13) +26. 6 +40 
34. North Carolina | 24, 284 227, 654 9. 37 +8.0 +89 (5) (*) 
35. North Dakota 7, 441 126, 342 16. 98 +14 +1.9 +12.9 +20) 
i ae 105, 533 2, 431, 712 23.04 +.9 +.7 +4.2 +1 
37. Oklahoma 68, 446 1, 032, 593 15. 09 +1.1 —.9 +36. 2 | +41 
38. Oregon_...__- 15, 300 327, 980 21. 42 +3.3 +3.2 +26.1 | +21 
39. Pennsylvania. | 95, 028 2, 061, 237 21. 69 +.8 —.9 +34.0 +33 
40. Rhode Island - 5, 942 109, 933 18. 50 +1.4 +1.9 +61.9 | +71 
| | 
41. South Carolina 17, 334 186, 368 10. 75 +14.5 +13.4 (4) (5) 
42. South Dako 14, 795 276, 546 18. 69 +3.7 +5.1 +14. 4 | +15 
43. Tennessee... 19, 410 259, 114 13. 35 +24.7 +23.8 (5) (3) 
6, ‘Temee.......-... 111, 617 1, 532, 003 13. 73 —.8 —.8 +8. 2 | +1 
45. Utah........ 12, 265 312, 736 25. 50 +28 25 +115. 5 | +143 
46. Vermont.... 5, 486 78, 14. 26 +3.5 +4.0 +41.6 | +75 
47. Washington..... 36, 692 860, 635 23. 46 +.9 +18 | +23. 5 +41 
48. West Virginia 18, 649 260, 909 13. 99 ('3) | +.1 +79.0 +a9 
49. Wisconsin --. . 38, 784 776, 963 20. 03 +1.3 } +1.5 +108 | +1 
50. Wyoming... 2, 868 60, 797 | 21. 20 +1.0 +.9 +8. 2 +9 
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for old-age assistance for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $84,488 in 6 States and the Territory of Hawaii. 


! Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to recipients amounting to $31,500,877, and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified 


is excluded. 
1 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 


Board for 


3Com 


Expense for hospitalization and burials 


n for 40 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, reporting payments for old-age assistance under plans engovet by the Social Security 


th months. The comparison of the amount of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for February 1938 for assistance in 


kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for —— assistance for rendering services to the recipient because these items were not included 


in the re 
were excluded as follows: Arizona, G 


following States: Alabama, 


Wyoming. Hawaii is excluded, 


? Includes $74,817 for 
* Rate based on num 
* Preliminary fi 
1° Not compu 


Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
because figures for February 1938 are prelimi 
5 Not administering old-age assistance under an approved plan for this m 
* Includes $8,791 from State and local funds 
assistance under the State plan had not been 
yments to 2,425 


rts for February 1937. States not making payments for o 

eorgia, Kansas, Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
‘ For 47 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska, adjusted for grants covering 2 or more eligible individuals. 
aryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, West Virginia, and 


mw § 


—— to 324 recipients who were eligible under the State law but whose applications for old-age 
v 


a ‘ 

seaiphents who were between the ages of 60 and 65 years. 

r of recipients 65 years and over although minimum age under State plan is 60 years. 
, subject to revision. 

because figures for February 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 


"Minimum 5 = under State plan 70 years, but rate based on population 65 years of age and over. 
an 


" Figures for 
13 Less than 0.1 percent. 


uary 1938 too small for comparison. 


nnessee, and the Territory of Alaska 
Adjustments have been made for the 


d-age assistance under plans approved by the Social Security Board for February 1937 
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Chart V.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in Statest with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, Febru- 
ary 1938 
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i?) 100 200 300 400 500 
49 STATES 209 
OKLAHOMA 580 
UTAH 454 
COLORADO 450 
TEXAS 396 
MONTANA 394 
SOUTH DAKOTA 352 
ARIZONA 327 
MINNESOTA 326 
| WASHINGTON 298 
| AHO 297 
| LOUISIANA 297 
WYOMING 294 
| FLORIDA 287 
| NEVADA 283 
NEBRASKA 268 
MICHIGAN 246 
ILLINOIS 245 
SOUTH CAROLINA 244 
missouri’? 240 
NEW MEXICO 236 
CALIFORNIA 230 
WEST VIRGINIA 228 
OHIO 220 
| jOWA 2t2 
| NORTH DAKOTA 207 
MASSACHUSETTS 204 
ARKANSAS 201 
ALASKA 190 
| GEORGIA 189 
| KENTUCKY 187 
OREGON 187 
| WISCONSIN 179 
| MISSISSIPPI 173 
NORTH CAROLINA 166 
| PENNSYLVANIA’* 154 
| MARYLAND 152 
| INDIANA °* 146 
| VERMONT 144 
| ALABAMA 134 
DELAWARE 33 
|NEW YORK 133 
RHODE ISLAND 132 


| TENNESSEE 128 





| CONNECTICUT 123 
| KANSAS 13 

| NEW JERSEY 104 

oc 75 

| NEW HAMPSHIRE '’ 72 | 

—s _30 ( ioe 


TESTIMATED AS OF JANUARY 1.1936 
"MINIMUM AGE UNDER STATE PLAN 70 YEARS BUT RATE BASED ON 
POPULATION 65 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


for the various States, however, ranged from $4.57 
in Mississippi to $32.91 in California. The 
California average can be attributed to the pro- 
vision of the State plan that the maximum 
monthly budget per recipient is to be as much as 
$35 a month including any income received from 
other sources. 

Of the more than $31.5 million paid to recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance for February 1938, only 
a small amount could not be matched in any part 
by Federal funds under the Social Security Act. 
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This amount includes (1) payments to recipients 
residing in public institutions; (2) payments to 
recipients under 65 years of age; (3) payments 
in kind or for services to the recipient; and (4) 
payments in excess of the maximum ($30) which 
may be matched by Federal funds. For example, 
for February, $84,488 was expended for assistance 
in kind and for services to the recipient, and 
$74,817 was expended for payments to recipients 
who were 60 but not yet 65 years of age. 


Chart VI.—Old-age assistance under the Social Security 
Act, February 1936-February 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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In the 50 jurisdictions reporting payments for 
February 1938, there were 209 recipients per 1,000 
estimated population 65 years of age and over. 
The rate per 1,000 for individual States, however, 
ranged widely from 30 in Maine to 580 in Okla- 
homa. (See chart V.) 

The number of recipients 65 years of age and 
over has been adjusted in 12 States.’ This ad- 
justment is necessary because in some cases one 
grant for old-age assistance has been made to 
cover the needs of more than one person. It is 
estimated that there were approximately 3,000 
such grants in these States for February 1938. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


February 1936 and February 1938.—Although 
the number of States with approved plans for aid 
to dependent children increased from February 


1 Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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1936 to February 1938 to a lesser extent than the 
number of States with old-age assistance plans, the 
total program for aid to dependent children in- 
creased proportionately more than old-age assist- 
ance. (See table 7 and charts IV and VII.) 
By February 1938, the number of families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children had increased about 
8 times, and the amount of payments to families 
in behalf of dependent children had increased 
nearly 12 times. These increases are due almost 
wholly to the entrance of additional States into the 
social security program. Only 10 jurisdictions 
made payments to recipients from Federal, State, 
and local funds for February 1936, while in Feb- 
ruary 1938, 40 jurisdictions were participating 
under the Social Security Act. 

February 1937 and February 1988.—In 27 States 
and the District of Columbia reporting payments 
for aid to dependent children under approved 
plans for February in both 1937 and 1938, the 
number of families had increased over the year’s 
period by 35.4 percent, the number of children by 
33.0 percent, and the amount of payments by 
44.6 percent. 

The largest increase during this period was in 
Indiana. This State’s program for aid to depend- 
ent children under an approved plan, which became 
effective in September 1936,has a broader eligibility 
basis than the State law formerly in operation. 

In two States, Alabama and Vermont, the 
number of recipients, both families and children, 


Chart VII.—Aid to dependent children under the Social 


Security Act, February 1936-February 1938 (semi- 
logarithmic scale) 
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had decrea:ed over the year’s period, but the 
amount of payments to families had increased. |p 
Vermont, the decrease in case load is due to the 
fact that the State had been revising its admini- 
strative procedures and reinvestigating its case 
load. During this period very few cases were 
accepted. 

In only one State—Wyoming—was there a de- 
crease in both the number of recipients and the 
amount of payments. As suggested in the preced- 
ing issue of this Bulletin, this decrease may be 
due to the fact that the program in this State has 
reached a period of stabilization. 

February 1938.—Payments for aid to dependent 
children under plans approved by the Social 
Security Board for February 1938 were made by 
38 States, the District of Columbia, and the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. In these 40 jurisdictions aid 
amounting to more than $7 million was provided 
for about 225,000 families in behalf of approxi- 
mately 559,000 dependent children. These figures 
represent increases over January 1938 of 3.) 
percent in the number of families, 3.0 percent in 
the number of children, and 3.2 percent in the 
amount of payments. (See table 9.) 

In the 40 jurisdictions reporting payments for 
February 1938, the average payment per family 
was $32.02. The averages for individual States 
varied widely from $10.41 in Arkansas to $60.39 in 
Massachusetts. This wide variation in the aver- 
age payments per family can be attributed in large 
part to the fact that the number of persons whose 
needs are covered by the grants varies among the 
States. In certain States, grants are made on a 
family-budget basis. That is, when the amount 
of the grant is decided, the needs of others in the 
family are taken into consideration as well as those 
of the dependent children for whom aid is granted 
formally. In other States the grant is made to 
cover the needs of only the dependent children for 
whom the aid is granted. 

Of the total amount expended for aid to depend- 
ent children for February 1938, a portion could not 
be matched by Federal funds under the act. This 
includes payments (1) to relatives not specified in 
the act; (2) in behalf of dependent children over 
16 years of age; (3) in excess of the maximum 
toward which the Federal Government may con- 
tribute; and (4) for assistance in kind or for services 
to the recipients. 

In the 38 States and the District of Columbia 
reporting completely, aid was given in behalf of 
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Chart VIII.—Recipients of aid to dependent children 
per 1,000 population under 16 years of age in Statest 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
February 1938 
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CHILDREN UNDER 16 





° 10 20 30 40 
39 STATES 20 
MARYLAND 42 
OKLAHOMA 4) 
IDAHO 36 
UTAH 36 
LOUISIANA 35 
WASHINGTON 35 
ARIZONA 34 
COLORADO 30 
ac.** 30 
INDIANA 29 
MONTANA 26 
NEW MEXICO 26 
WISCONSIN ** 26 
WEST VIRGINIA 26 
NEBRASKA 25 
TENNESSEE 25 
MICHIGAN 22 
NEw Jersey’ * 22 
WYOMING 22 
CALIFORNIA * * 21 
ARKANSAS 18 
NEW YORK 18 
KANSAS 17 
MASSACHUSETTS 17 
MINNESOTA’ * 17 
ALABAMA 16 
DELAWARE 16 
MAINE 15 
oHio ** 15 
PENNSYLVANIA 15 
RHODE ISLAND 13 
NORTH CAROLINA 12 
OREGON 10 
SOUTH CAROLINA 10 
GEORGIA 9 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 6 

NORTH DAKOTA 8 

VERMONT 7 

| MISSOURI i 
tESTMATED AS OF JANUARY 1.19386 

't MAXIMUM AGE UNDER STATE LAW OVER 16 YEARS BUT RATE BASED OW 
POPULATION UMNOETR 16 YEARS OF AGE 
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20 children per 1,000 estimated population under 
16 years of age for February. (See chart VIII.) 
The number of children per 1,000 estimated 
population under 16 years of age varied among the 
States from a low of 1 in Missouri to 42 in Mary- 
land. The low rate in Missouri is attributable to 
the fact that February represents only the second 
month for which payments for aid to dependent 
children have been made. Hawaii has been 
excluded from this comparison because figures 
for February are preliminary and subject to 
revision. 


Aid to the Blind 


§ February 1936 and February 1938.—The number 
of jurisdictions making payments from Federal, 
State, and local funds for aid to the blind under 
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plans approved under title X of the Social Security 
Act had increased from 9 in February 1936 to 39 
in February 1938. The increase in this program 
over the 2-year period was less than that in the 
programs for old-age assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children, the number of recipients having 
increased slightly less than four times and the 
amount of payments slightly more than four times. 
As in the program for aid to dependent children, 
the increase over the 2-year period is largely a 
result of the addition of new States making pay- 
ments under plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. (See table 7 and charts IV and X.) 

In the six States for which comparable data are 
available for both February 1936 and February 
1938, the number of recipients had increased 32.7 
percent and the amount of payments 50.8 percent. 

February 1937 and February 1938.—In 25 States 
and the District of Columbia reporting payments 
for February 1937 and February 1938, the numberof 
recipients had increased over the year’s period 21.5 
percent and the amount of payments 31.5 percent. 

The largest increase over the year’s period was 
in Oklahoma. In four States, as shown in table 10, 
there was a decrease in the number of recipients 
but an increase in payments. In one other State— 
Arizona—the amount of payments had increased 
more than one and one-half times as much as the 
number of recipients. As a result, Arizona’s aver- 
age payment per recipient rose by more than $5. 
In Colorado the amount of payments had increased 
slightly, although the number of recipients was 
practically the same in February for both 1937 
and 1938. Only one State—Wyoming—showed a 
decrease in both the number of recipients and the 
amount of payments for aid to the blind. 

February 1988.—In February 1938, 39 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii had ap- 
proved plans for aid to the blind. Only 37 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, however, 
made payments for February. Connecticut, which 
has an approved plan, has not requested Federal 
funds since June 30, 1936. In Montana, although 
Federal funds were available as of January 1, 1938, 
no payments had been made for aid to the blind 
through February. 

In the 39 jurisdictions making payments for 
aid to the blind for February, approximately $1.2 
million was paid to more than 46,000 recipients. 
(See table 10.) In 37 jurisdictions making pay- 
ments and reporting completely for that month 
and for February 1937, there was an increase of 


39 











Table 9.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, February 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





















































Aid to dependent children for February 1938 
Percentage increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Number of Amount of l | Number 
bind recipients obligations From January 1938 } From February 1937 | Ceeciae 
s e | | ents per 
poy Average |———— <<) Semmemeenceen 1,000 
ments to per estimated 
7) -—}_ recipients family In number of In In number of popula- 
for the recipients emeunt recipients In tion 
A, month ! | of obli- teu. | om 
Families | Children —7———| gations es 16 
| Families | Children Families | Children 
Ss odviiind aaa 558, 543 | $7, 214, 000 $32. 02 +3. 1 +3.0 +3.2 3435.4 | 3+33.0 +446 ‘2 
1. Alabama... ____- 5, 236 15, 642 67, 948 12. 98 +.5 +1.4 —2.1 —2.3 | 1.6 15.3 lf 
2. Arizona____. " 1, 486 4, 369 48, 003 32. 30 +3. ( +3.4 +3.9 +55. 8 +51. 2 71.3 4 
3. Arkansas. .-- 4, 759 12, 569 49, 564 10. 41 —2.1 —1.8 —2.4 +6.4 | +1.4 $8.6 | 18 
4. California 11, 406 28, 243 419, 713 36. 80 +3.7 +3.7 +4.1 +25. 9 +31.8 +39. 2 $91 
5. Colorado............. 3,414 8, 936 105, 646 30. 94 +1.8 +1.3 +1.8 +15.6 +14.2 +16, 7 30 
6. Delaware_._.........-. 467 1, O88 15, 097 32. 33 2.2 2.5 +4.2 +17.3 +10.4 +28 16 
7. District of Columbia | 1,274 3, 762 64, 059 50. 28 +1.3 8 +27 +3. 2 +8.8 M14 30 
8. aes 3, 448 9, 639 76, 136 22. 08 +8. 2 +7.0 +7.9 (*) (*) 9 
9. Hawaii___.._. CARRE 5. 7918 73,119 7 30, 301 7 33. 01 (*) (*) (') (*) (6 (6 (4) 
10. Idaho... ...-. : attic | 2, 395 5, 656 62, 000 25. 89 +1.9 +1.8 2.2 +-7.2 +6.6 +8. 2 6 
11. Indiana.___...- } 12,520] 27,092 351, 281 28. 06 +3.6 +2.8 $3.1} +221.2 |) +1722) +203 20 
12. Kamsas_..... 3, 548 8, 752 103, 848 29. 27 +8.9 +8. 2 +10. 2 (*) | ( ( 17 
13. Louisiana___-. | 8, 326 24, 120 171, 538 20. 60 +2.5 2.5 +1.5 +44. 0 +40. 9 +25. 2 35 
14. Maine.._..._._- | 237 3, 549 49, 805 37. 53 +2.2 2.3 24| +44 +3.2 +6, 2 15 
15. Maryland_._.__- inal 6, 853 19, 274 220, 286 32.14 +4. 2 +3.8 +4.3 +33. 2 | +31.4 +37. 0 42 
16. Massachusetts | 7, 702 19, 406 465, 144 60. 39 +2.6 | +2.2 +1.3 +44.3 | +34.8 419.7 17 
17. Michigan.___. 12, 512 28, 853 482, 736 33. 58 +3.4 2.7 +4.0 +22. 1 DO w.8 29 
18. Minnesota 4, 909 12, 648 170, 547 34.74 +3.8 +3.2 +4.8 (*) (6) 817 
19. om } 423 1, 246 14, 267 33. 73 (*) (%) (*) | (4 ( " 
20. Montana 1,772 4, 189 49, 083 27.70 +2.5 +1.6 +1.6 () | (*) ‘ 8 
' 
21. Nebraska__.__. oa * 4,116 9, 699 117, 213 28. 48 +1.6 +1.4 +11.1 | +22.0 +n. 0 25 
22. New Hampshire. =P 361 1,012 13, 636 37.77 (19) +.6 +.1} +6.5 +5. 1 7 
23. New Jersey.__.- x 11, 084 24, 832 323, 901 29. 22 +1.1 +.8 +1.6 |} +4.0 | +2.7 $22 
24. New Mexico_...._. 1, 395 4, 087 35, 728 25. 61 +1.8 +1.5 +2.6 +58. 0 58.4 22. 2 ZB 
25. New York... 27, 077 56, 048 1, 300, 6460 48. 04 +1.1 +.9 +1.9 | (*) | ( 18 
26. North Carolina 5, 283 15, 430 84, 655 16. 02 +16. 1 $14.8) +169] (9) (6) 12 
27. North Dakota. 577 1, 851 19, 862 34. 42 +33. 6 +30. 0 +32. 6 (5) 
, Gsacccnce | 10, 686 | " 28, 530 407, 093 38. 10 +.9 +. 6 +2.1 +11.8 | 12 } +] 
29. Oklahoma 14, 655 34, 084 232, 921 15. 89 +1.9 +1.8 +18 +47.5 | +41.7 74. 2 41 
30. Oregon. 1, 099 2, 496 39, 048 5. 53 +5.0 | +4.6 +58 (*) 10 
31. Pennsylvania___. ‘ , 17, 412 43, 662 602, 534 34. 60 +.6 +.1 +.2 $63.5) +57.8 61.3 15 
32. Rhode Island ; M46 2, 388 42, 263 49. 96 —.9 —.8 2.2 +35.4) +204 41.5 13 
33. South Carolina 2, 446 7, 308 49, 900 20. 40 $23.8) +23.3 | +24.6 (*) (*) 10 
34. Tennessee....___- 8, 242 23, 399 153, 022 18. 57 +13.9 +12.7 +14. 1 ( | ) 25 
| ae 2, 625 6, 405 89, 090 33. 04 +2.6 | +2.4 +2.2 +32. 2 25 4 3h 
36. Vermont__.__- 320 749 6, 285 19. 64 | —2.4 +.8 +1.9 10. 6 ‘2 7 
37. Washington 6, 419 13, 811 189, 702 29. 55 | —.6 (3 -.5 +10.3 +8.2 +14 3 
38. West Virginia 5, 520 16, 274 119, 211 21.60} +1.6 $1.7 7 (us 1" 2A 
39. Wisconsin. .____. 9, 819 22, 852 52, 411 35. 89 | +.9 +.7 1.7 +11.2 +11.6 +22. 8 128 
40. Wyoming. , 5 506 1, 474 17, 863 29. 97 2 1 +.1 8.6 2 - 22 





1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
se certified 


direct assistance to recipients amounting to $7,149,782, and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than th 
for aid to dependent children for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $64,218 in 6 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii 
Expense for italization and burials is excluded. 

2 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938 

3 Comparison for 27 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under plans approved by the Social Security Board for both months. The 
comparison of amount of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations cmmend tor February 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons 
other than those certified for aid to dependent children for rendering services to the recipient because these items were not included in the reports for February 
1937. States not making payments for aid to dependent children under plans approved by the Social Security Board for February 1937 were excluded as follow 
Heri Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, and Tennessee, and the Territory of 

a ‘ 

* For 38 States and the District of Columbia; excludes Hawaii. 

5’ Maximum age under State law over 16 years, but rate based on population under 14 years of age. 

* Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan for this month. 

’ Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 

* Not —— because figures for February 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 

* Figures January 1938 too small for comparison. 

10 No change. 

1! Includes 1,638 recipients 16 to 18 years of age. 

1 Maximum age under State plan over 16 years, but rate based on number of recipients and population under 16 years. 

1) Less than 0.1 nt. 

1 Figures for Fe 1937 too small for comparison. 
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3.4 percent in the number of recipients and 3.3 per- 
cent in the amount of payments over January 1938. 

Of the $1.2 million expended for February pay- 
ments, a small amount could not be matched by 
Federal funds under the act. This amount in- 
cludes payments to recipients residing in public 
institutions, payments in excess of the maximum 
toward which the Federal Government may con- 
tribute, and payments for assistance in kind or 
for services to the recipient. 

Since no reliable data or estimates on the num- 
ber of blind persons in the population are avail- 
able, the number of recipients of aid to the blind 
has been compared with the total population. 
As can be seen from chart IX, in the 37 States 
and the District of Columbia making payments 
and reporting completely for February 1938, 46 
blind persons per 100,000 estimated total popula- 


Chart IX.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 1,000 total 
population in Statest with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, February 1938 
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tion received aid for this month. The rate for 
individual States, however, ranged from 11 per 
100,000 in Michigan to 148 per 100,000 in Maine. 

Hawaii has been excluded from this comparison 
because its figures are preliminary and do not, 
therefore, give a basis for the computation of a 
reliable rate. 


Chart X.—Aid to the blind under the Social Security 
Act, February 1936-February 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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Special Types of Public Assistance Not 
Under the Social Security Act 


After 2 years of Federal participation in public 
assistance under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, the largest percentage of recipients 
aided by these programs was in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board. In 
February 1938, however, there still remained eight 
States in which aid to dependent children was 
administered from State and local funds only and 
four States in which aid to the blind was so 
administered. 

On the basis of reports from the States and 
estimates by the Social Security Board, it is 
estimated that in these States approximately 
$724,000 from State and local funds without 
Federal participation was paid to recipients of aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind for 
February 1938. This amount represents less than 
1 percent of the total amount of payments to 
recipients of public assistance in the United 
States. About $395,000 was paid to about 


4l 





18,000 families in behalf of approximately 45,000 
dependent children and $329,000 to about 12,000 
blind persons. In all jurisdictions where old-age 
assistance was provided, it was administered 
under plans approved by the Social Security 


Board. 


By February 1938, therefore, approximately 93 
percent of all dependent children, 79 percent of all 
blind persons, and 100 percent of the aged receiy- 
ing these special types of assistance were aided in 
States administering these programs under plans 
approved by the Board. 


Table 10.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, February 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 



























































Aid to the blind for February 1938 
Percentage increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Amount of aa N 
State obligations Number of 
Number of | incurred for | Average per From January 1938 From February 1937 wo oe per 
recipients | payments to recipient ____| 100,000 esti- 
recipients for mated popu- 
the month ! In number of | In amount of | In number of | In amount of lation 4 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
a . 46, 401 $1, 182, 818 $25. 49 443.4 443.3 $421.5 § +431. 5 646 
1. Alabama.... . 385 3, 783 9. 82 +3.2 +3.7 (’) (") | 13 
2. MA......---------------- 261 6, 165 23. 62 +.8 +.1 +82. 5 +136. 4 | 64 
3. Arkansas. ...........-------- 677 6, 151 9. 08 —1.2 —1.4 +11.0 +14.0 33 
4. California_...........-.- . 5, 451 261, 692 48.01 +2.4 +2.3 +19. 1 +60. 9 88 
§. Colorado...........-..-.----- 581 16, 145 27.79 +1.4 +1.2 () +5.0 4 
6. District of Columbia_.-_...-.- 192 5, 060 26. 35 +4.3 +4.7 +68. 4 +82. 9 30 
3 _ eee eon 373 6, 111 16. 38 (*) (*) (’) (7) 2 
8.  * eens . 878 10, 504 11. 96 +9.9 +8. 5 (’) (7) 2 
St ckinceyocncomneoeeed 70 10 649 10 9. 27 (11) (41) 7 (") (11) 
10. Idaho......... os 282 6, 363 22. 56 (4) —.6 +7.2 +3.7 57 
SO ee 2, 263 42, 533 18.79 +.7 +1.0 +44.3 +52.0 65 
12. Iowa.........---------------- 738 17, 341 23. 50 +91. 2 +88. 6 (”) (*) ~ 
13. Kamsas_-...........---------- 600 12, 780 21. 30 +17.2 +18. 6 (’) (") 32 
14. Louisiana... --.-.-.....-..------- 580 7,491 12.91 +3.2 +4.4 (12) (2) 9 
BB, BEGEES.........---.-------2--=- 1, 275 557 22. 40 +13.5 +16.8 +13.0 +33. 9 148 
A 569 11,714 20. 59 +2.5 +1.9 —3.6 +3.1 34 
17. Massachusetts... ...........- 1, 027 , 681 20. 14 +3.3 +4.6 +5.3 +24.8 23 
18. Michigan.............------- 545 14, 312 26. 26 +.9 +2.3 +17.0 +30. 6 | ll 
19. Minnesota..............-.-.-- 541 11, 295 20. 88 +9.1 +16.3 () (*) 2 
(SSE (1) (2) (12) (12) (12) (7) (7) 0 
OR, Finca gqeccccccccncccee 559 11, 069 19. 80 +.7 +.2 +7.5 +9.5 41 
22. New Hampshire--...........- 297 6, 205 20. 89 +.7 +1.9 +5.8 +14.7 58 
23. New Jersey. ....------------- 554 12, 335 22. 27 +2.8 +3.1 +14.9 +22. 6 13 
24. New Mexico............-..-- 205 3, 306 16. 13 +1.5 +3.5 +34.9 +21. 5 48 
25. New York.....-..-...----.-- 2, 382 54, 722 22. 97 +1.8 +2.2 (") (’) 18 
26. North Carolina. -............-. 1, 823 25, 923 14. 22 —.3 (13) (") (’) 52 
27. North Dakota. -...........-- 93 1, 665 17.90 +2.2 +2.6 (*) (*) 13 
 F er eovenes 3,750 71, 167 18. 98 —.2 +.8 +3.9 +15. 1 54 
29. Ok IB. waencoccecescccoss 2, 070 #4, 751 16. 79 +1.8 +1.6 +529. 2 +538. 0 81 
30. Oregon.......-.-----.-------- 430 10, 839 25. 21 +2.1 +2.8 +24.3 +28.3 | 42 
31. Pennsylvania............ 11, 216 335, 510 29. 91 +.7 +.7 +13.4 +13.0 110 
32, South Carolina... ..........-- 646 8, 736 13. 52 +13.1 +12.9 (*) (*) a4 
33. South Dakota................ 2 51 25. 75 () () (") (7) 14) 
34. Tennessee... ..........-. 778 11, 703 15. 04 +17.7 +17.8 (’) (7) 27 
36. Utah........ 243 6, 276 25. 83 —2.0 —.7 —2.8 +3.9 47 
36. Vermont... ......-- 149 2, 421 16. 25 (*) (*) —.7 +43.9 | 39 
37. Washington 1,023 35, 283 34.49 +.8 +.9 +21.8 +27.4 | 61 
38. West Virginia 751 13, 187 17. 56 -.7 —.6 (*) (*) 40 
30. Wisconsin - ........- 1,975 43, 349 21.95 —.4 —.5 —1.2 +.3 68 
cS 167 4, 993 29. 90 +1.8 +1.0 —10.2 —17.7 71 
1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to = amounting to $1,179,236, and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for 
aid to the blind for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $3,582 in 8 States. Expense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 


2 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 

3 In addition, a plan for aid to the blind was ry yas for Connecticut, but Federal funds were not available for February. 

* Comparison for 36 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments for both months under an approved plan; excludes Montana, South Dakota, 
and the Territory of Hawaii. 

§ Comparison for 25 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under plans approved by the Social Security Board for both months. The 
comparison of the amount of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for Dhonesy 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons 
other than those certified for aid to the blind for rendering services to the recipients, because these items were not included in reports for Pabeunes 1937. States 
ved by the Social Security Board for February 1937 were excluded as follows: Alabama, Florida, 


pad ag payments for aid to the blind under plans ap 
‘ew York, North Carolina, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Tennessee, and the Territory of 


¢ , Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, 
awaii. 
* For 37 States and the District of Columbia; excludes Hawaii and Montana. 
- ey administering aid to the blind under an approved plan for this month. 
7) " 
* Figures for earlier months too small for comparison. 
1° Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
1! Percentage change not computed, because figures for February 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 
43 Federal funds available, but no payments made for aid to the blind for this month. 
13 Less than 0.1 percent. 
14 Less than 1 per 100,000. 
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GENERAL RELIEF DURING FEBRUARY 1938 


It is estimated that during February 2 million 
cases received $47.7 million in general relief. These 
totals show a 5.2-percent increase in cases and a 
1.7-percent increase in the amount of relief as 
compared with the preceding month. These per- 
centage increases were the lowest since October 
1937. The highest rates of increase were for 
December, when the rise in both number of cases 
and in the amounts of relief was approximately 
20 percent. 


Chart XI.—General relief in the continental Uniied 
States, January 1936-February 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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The fact that the increase in relief was less sharp 
for February than that recorded for the previous 
month doubtless is the result of fewer l«y-offs in 
private industry and increased WPA employment. 
According to a release of the Secretary of Labor of 
March 23, 1938, “The total reduction in working 
forces was much smaller than in any of the three 
preceding months.”’ Factory employment and pay 
rolls showed seasonal increases in mid-February 
over mid-January of 0.4 percent and 2.7 percent, 
respectively, although in all nonmanufacturing 
industries except two, employment decreased be- 
tween January and February. Employment under 
the WPA and earnings of persons certified as in 
need of relief on WPA projects rose approximately 
10 percent from January to February. 

Of the 37 States reporting comparable data for 
both months, 15 showed increases in the amounts 
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of relief extended; 7 of these increases exceeded 10 
percent. Of the 22 States reporting a larger num 
ber ofcases, 8 reported a rise of 10 percent or more. 
On the other hand, 22 States showed a decrease in 
the amount of payments to cases, while only 15 
lowered their case loads. 

From these facts, it is apparent that many of 
the States are finding it impossible to secure the 
funds necessary to keep pace with the increased 
number of families and persons in need of relief. 
This fact becomes more understandable when it is 
viewed in the light of the burdensome relief loads 
some States are carrying. In New York, for 
instance, the cost of general relief alone in Feb- 
ruary was over $12.5 million. In a State of 13 
million population, that amount represents for 
this 1 month a per capita cost of nearly $1 for 
general relief. 

Twenty-nine States reported completely on the 
number of cases receiving relief for both February 
1937 and February 1938. Of these, 14 reported in- 
creases varying from less than 1 percent in Iowa 
to 93.4 percent in Michigan; 6 of the increases 
were in excess of 20 percent. In the other 15 
States there were decreases ranging from 4.6 per- 
cent in North Dakota to 70.9 percent in South 
Carolina; 10 of the decreases exceeded 20 percent. 
Comparisons of amounts of relief for February 
1937 and February 1938 may be made for 28 
States. Of these, 10 showed increases—the great- 
est, 108.4 percent, in Michigan; 18 had decreases, 
of which 14 were over 10 percent. 

The protracted recession in industry must be 
held largely responsible for the increases over 
both the preceding month and February of a year 
ago. These increases doubtless indicate that a 
greater number of persons are in need of relief. 
On the other hand, many of the decreases such as 
in Georgia and South Carolina do not necessarily 
indicate a reduction in the number of persons in 
receipt of public aid but arise from the fact that 
large numbers of former general relief cases have 
been transferred to other types of public assistance. 

The 37 States which reported completely and 
adequately for February represent 66 percent of 
the total population of the United States as esti- 
mated by the Social Security Board as of January 
1, 1938. These States incurred 59 percent of the 
total estimated obligations for general relief for 62 
percent of the total estimated number of cases. 
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Table 11.—General relief in the continental United States, February 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 
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relief relief extended | relief per case —— —— 
to cases 
In number of | In amount of | In number of | In amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 

2, 025, 000 7,651, 000 dina _ ‘a — ; 

1, 264, 112 27, 934, 365 $22. 10 +4.6 +1.4 7+19.9 1493.7 
1, 980 17, 795 9. 22 —36. 6 —31. | —12.8 =-11 
2, 824 40, 864 14. 47 +10. 1 +.9 | (?) (3) 

4, 181 24, 599 5.88 +14 —2.7 | —25.8 | -18.9 
124, 580 3, 774, 164 30. 30 +8. 6 +10.9 $12.3 | +28 | 
1, 848 38, O43 21. 07 9.3 —25.2 —7.8 | —14.6 
2, 539 65, 652 25. 86 +.6 —.4 —2.4 | —27.5 
7, 904 , 883 5.9 —4.2 —5.4 +4.6 | +10,9 
8, 202 51, 395 6.27 —1.9 —6.6 —47.3 —31.2 
205, 600 4, 556, 874 22. 16 +.9 —2.6 +18.4 +5.9 
41, 533 777, 270 18.71 +2.5 +.8 +. 5 +3.0 
19, 511 264, 992 13, 58 —4.1 —9.1 —29.7 —3.3 
7, 152 96, 772 13. 53 —4.4 —6.7 | —15.4 —16.9 
14, 910 330, 423 22. 16 +2.1 —3.4 | (’) (*) 
’ 207, 045 22. 26 +12.7 +10. 5 | +6.3 —1.§ 
85, 010 2, 393, 302 28. 15 —3.5 —5.7 +20.8 +372 
148, 006 3, 485, 223 2. 55 +25. 6 +29.7 +93. 4 | +108, 4 
52, 588 1, 414, 497 26. 90 +5.5 —2.8 +19.8 +19.0 
1, 368 4, 3! 3.18 +14.8 +2.2 (3) (?) 
57, 043 548, 864 9.47 —.8 +4.3 +4.4 —5.6 
7, 781 124, 786 16. 04 +14.7 +26.5 @) | (*) 
Mis 11, 874 13. 68 —10.1 —2.5 40.2 —47.4 
10, 264 283, 901 27. 66 —4.4| —8.1 24.9 +35.6 
2, 278 14, 171 6. 22 —9.0 —2.0 ~43.3 —H.9 
7, 535 39, 623 5.2% +1.0 —7.9 —39.7 —33.1 
9, 573 150, 818 15. 75 —8.5 —12.0 if —1.1 
14, 223 216, 718 15. 24 —2.8 —4.5 +6. € —6,9 
238, 487 6, 118, 947 25. 66 2.9 —7.5 | +36. 1 +30.3 
1, 737 18, 297 10. 53 +21.6 +18.8 | —70.9 —'6,4 
6, 894 93, 712 13. 59 —4.4 —2.5 | 2.4 —~23.8 
6, 166 45, 819 7.43 +16.6 +27.1 | ( (3) 
5, 480 114, 208 20. 84 +4.4 +1.3 | 25. 4 — 20.9 
3,610 76, 448 21.18 —10.0 —16.8 | —13.9 —16.3 
16, 742 115, 768 6. 91 +1.7 —2.5 | (4) (3) 
52, 569 935, 071 17.79 +6.4 +8.7 (*) (4) 
23, 688 219, 627 9. 27 +4.7 +2.1 | (’) (*) 
57, 113 1, 180, 300 20. 67 +5.6 +.5 + 20.4 Qa 
2,172 34, 375 | 15. 83 +17.5 +2.5 +24. 0 +21.0 
. 
760, 520 19, 716, 390 ‘ 
— ee — le 
15, 200 214, 000 | | | 
23, 600 598. 000 | 
3, 300 53, 00u 
75, 000 1, 150, 000 
7, 000 54, 000 | 
11, 120 140, 390 
84, 800 2, 016, 000 |. 
344, 000 12, 570, 000 
137, 200 2, 380, 000 | | | 
33, 500 137, 000 
12, 000 291, 000 | aes yi 
13, 800 113, 000 | | 








1 Partly estimated. 
2 Percen 


3 Comparable data for February 1937 not available. 


‘ res estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Connecticut, Indiana, Nebraska, New York, and Ohio, 


by the State agencies. 


computed for States for which comparable data were available for both months. 


for which estimates were made 
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) 
UNDUPLICATED COUNT OF RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC 
val RELIEF 
a Although data on public relief have been col- that 6 million different households, including 18.5 
aa lected for a number of years by Federal and State million persons, as shown in table 2, received 
; agencies, until recently the variation in the terms __ public relief in February 1938. This estimate is 
— used to designate the number receiving the various _a real indication of the number of persons bene- 
at of types of relief has made it impossible to ascertain _fiting under programs of public relief. 
anes the total number of recipients of public relief. Among the States reporting to the Social 
e With the advice and cooperation of other Federal Security Board on general relief and the special 
+2.7 agencies, the Social Security Board has reduced _ types of public assistance, there are some States 
=11 these various terms to the common unit, number — in which relief activities are so coordinated that 
=189 of households. After applying specified factors to it is possible for the agency to report an undupli- 
+33. 1 ° °° 
—14.6 each program to determine the number of house- — cated count of households receiving one or more 
~27.5 oe % . 
+109 holds represented by the count of recipients re- of these types of assistance. Such reports re- 
—31.2 ° °,° ° ° 
+5.9 ported, certain additional adjustments have been ceived from 9 States for February 1938 showed 
+3.0 ‘ ° 
necessary in order to make an unduplicated count that 296,442 cases, or 7.5 percent of the total 
~ 30.3 z ° ° ° 
~16.9 of the households in receipt of one or more types number of these cases, were in these 9 States. 
—1.5 of relief. The number of different households represented 
+37.2 ° ° ° . ° 
108. 4 The method by which the estimates on number in these cases was 273,527. As is shown in table 
19.0 ; : . . P . 
; of different households are obtained was explained _12, 7.7 percent of the cases in these States repre- 
—5.6 : om e ° ° . ° . 
in detail in “Public Assistance ...for December sented duplications in the case count. The degree 
47.4 1937.’ Since the number of persons in these dif- _—_ of duplication, however, varied widely among the 
+ 35.6 ° ° . e 
“9 ferent households varies greatly, it has been de- 9 States. This range was from 1.3 percent in 
~ 33.1 . ° ° , . ie ° 
Th cided to include also an estimate of the number of | West Virginia to 13.7 percent, more than 10 times 
—6.9 age paz : ° 
-30.3 individuals. The estimates of the number of as large, in Maryland. 
~ 4 a ° 2 . . . . . ° 
Bs different persons in these households is based on On the basis of this information for 9 States, it 
“ annual reports on the special types of public is estimated that for February a total of 3.7 mil- 
20.9 ° . . . . . e 
16.3 assistance, monthly reports on general relief, and _ lion different households in the continental United 
information compiled by other Government agen- States received one or more of the special types of 
. cies. On the basis of these reports, it is estimated public assistance or general relief or both. 
21.0 
Table 12.—Total number of different households receiving special types of public assistance and general relief and 
percentage of duplication in the case count for February 1938 
Number of cases receiving special types of public assistance and general relief 
Total number 
— Public assistance in States with plans ap- Percentage of 
constving proved by the Social Security Board duplication 
State special types in reported 
of public as- Total General number of 
sistance and —r Aid to relief conte 
general relief Old-age dependent Aid to the 
assistance children blind 
ges (families) 
Total Paes): 273, 27 | 206, 442 133, 698 30, 071 4, 353 128, 320 7.7 
ade 1. Arizona i dems 9011; 9,806] 5, 235 1, 486 261 2, 824 8.1 
2. Kansas ; misanendens 39, 334 40, 746 16, 637 3, 548 600 19, 961 3.5 
3. Maryland inhi acai 28, 781 33, 350 16, 553 6, 853 569 9, 375 13.7 
4. North Dakota pases 15, 966 18, 172 7,441 577 93 10, 061 12.1 
5. South Carolina ; ; aa 21, 643 21, 982 17, 334 2, 446 646 1, 1.5 
6. Utah.___- : ; ‘ ail 18, 552 20, 641 12, 270 2, 626 243 5, 502 10.1 
7. Washington pe RR AOS 1 86, 682 7, 255 36, 711 6, 419 1,023 53, 102 10.9 
8. West Virginia 47, 992 48, 608 18, 649 5, 520 751 " 1.3 
9% Wyoming. . 5, 566 5, 882 2, 868 596 167 2, 251 5.4 
| Includes a small number of cases of children in boarding homes not receiving special types of public assistance or general relief. 
ity Bulletin, April 1938 45 














DEFINITIONS OF PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE TERMS 


The primary purpose of the Social Security Board in 
publishing statistics of public assistance is to provide to 
the administrators of public assistance, at all levels of 
government, data which will be of value to them in admin- 
istrative planning and procedure. Since this publication 
is designed in part to meet that need, the Social Security 
Board includes not only the statistics on the special types 
of public assistance and general relief which the Board 
collects, but also data on other relief programs obtained 
from the Works Progress Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the Farm Security Administration. 

The structure of Federal, State, and local administration 
of these several relief programs is complex, and terms 
applicable to one program are sometimes meaningless in 
another. However, two general measures of assistance 
which are the most nearly comparable have been selected 
for use in this publication. These two measures are the 
number of cases receiving assistance and the amount of 
assistance extended to cases. Data from the several 
programs cannot be combined in order to secure a national 
total for the number of cases receiving assistance, not only 
because of the variation among programs in the meaning 
of the terms used to describe the number of recipients but 
also because an individual or a family may and often does 
receive assistance under more than one program. 

Information bearing upon the question of duplication 
in case counts is being collected by the Social Security 
Board in monthly reports from certain States and in 
annual reports from all States administering public 
assistance under the Social Security Act. Estimates of 
the total case load are based upon these reports. 

Since the two measures selected for use in this pub- 
lication—cases and amounts of assistance—represent 
units of count which vary in terminology among the 
several relief programs, brief definitions of the terms used 
for each program may assist the reader in understanding 
the comparative statements made in this Bulletin. 


Special Types of Public Assistance Under the 
Social Security Act 


In reporting statistics of public assistance under the 
Social Security Act, the Social Security Board does not 
refer to “cases’”’ of public assistance. Under titles of the 
act providing old-age assistance and aid to the blind, 
reports indicate the number of recipients to whom aid is 
granted formally. Each recipient may represent a family, 
a couple, or an unattached individual. Under the title 
providing aid to dependent children, reports are made for 
the number of families and the number of children for 
whom aid is granted in these families. 

The Social Security Board reports the amounts of 
assistance in terms of obligations incurred for the month 
for payments to recipients. 


Special Types of Public Assistance Not Under 
the Social Security Act 
Reports on the number of recipients are not complete for 
all States for special types of public assistance administered 
under State laws prior to the Social Security Act or not 
under the Federal program subsequent to its beginning. 
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However, estimates for the number of cases and the 
amount of obligations incurred for such assistance haye 
been made and are included in this Bulletin each month. 


General Relief 


The terminology used in previous publications of general 
relief statistics by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis. 
tration and the Works Progress Administration is cop- 
tinued in this publication. The total number of cases 
is composed of cases of families and cases of single or 
unattached individuals. 

To describe the amount of assistance, the phrase used 
is “amount of relief extended to cases.’” This amount is 
reported on the basis of obligations incurred during the 
month. It includes the amount of relief extended to cases 
in cash and the amount of relief orders or requisitions issued 
to cases during the calendar month. It may also include 
work-relief earnings during all pay-roll periods ending 
within the month for the States in which general relief is 
granted in the form of work relief. 


The Works Program 


Under the Works Program the number of cases receiving 
assistance is the “‘number of persons certified as in need of 
relief employed under the Works Program.’ For the 
National Youth Administration the number reported is the 
number of different individuals whose names appeared on 
pay rolls ended within the calendar month. For the 
Works Progress Administration and other Federal agencies 
the count is the number of persons employed during the 
week ending nearest the end of the month. 

The amount of assistance reported for the National 
Youth Administration, the Works Progress Administration, 
and other Federal agencies represents the amount of 
earnings of persons certified as in need of relief whose names 
appeared on all pay rolls ended within the calendar month. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps 


For the Civilian Conservation Corps the number re- 
ported represents averages computed from reports on the 
number of persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th, and last day 
of each month except for the Indian Division; for this 
Division, averages are computed from daily reports. 

For the Civilian Conservation Corps the amounts of 
assistance are estimates baseci on an average of $70 per 
month per person enrolled except for those enrolled in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for whom the average 
monthly amount is $40. These averages are based upon 
the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances to 
persons enrolled and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and 
medical care of persons enrolled, and certain other items. 


Emergency Subsistence Payments to Farmers 

The number of cases receiving assistance is the number 
of emergency grant vouchers certified by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration for payments to farmers during each 
month. Ordinarily only one grant voucher per case is 
certified per month. 

The amounts of assistance are the amounts of emergency 
grant vouchers during each month. These payments are 
generally made once a month. 


Social Security 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS 
FOR JANUARY 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


During January 1938, total expenditures of 
$94,931,565 were made in 116 urban areas for re- 
lief, exclusive of administrative expense, from pub- 
lic and private funds and for earnings of persons 
certified as in need of relief employed on projects 
of the Works Progress Administration. This 
amount was approximately $4.1 million, or 4.5 per- 
cent, greater than for the previous month. Al- 
though this figure continues to reflect the rise in 
relief expenditures which began in the fall of 1937, 
the percentage increase, for the first time since 
September 1937, has been less than that of the 
preceding month. As compared with January 
1937, the relief bill for January 1938 was only 0.4 
percent less. 

Of the three forms of public aid presented in 
table 1, expenditures for general relief continued, 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


as in November and December, to show the largest 
percentage rise, with an increase of $2.8 million, 
or 10.0 percent, over the amount reported for the 
preceding month. The total for January 1938 
was $5.4 million, or 21.4 percent, above the level 
reached in January of last year. 

Expenditures for the three special types of pub- 
lic assistance rose only 2.2 percent between De- 
cember 1937 and January 1938. This was the 
smallest percentage rise since August 1937. Al- 
though the percentage increase over the preceding 
month was relatively small, the increase sver the 
same month a year ago amounted te 41.8 percent. 
Table 3 furnishes evidence of a changing rate of 
increase in the amount of obligations incurred for 
payments in each of the three programs. In each 
instance the increase is comparatively small as 
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ttEarnings are those of persons employed on projects within the areas and certified as in need of relief. 
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compared with the preceding month. The largest 
is that of 3.9 percent for aid to the blind. When 
compared with January 1937, however, the rate 
of increase is substantial for each program, with 
a percentage increase of 46.1 percent in the 
amount expended for old-age assistance, 34.6 per- 
cent for aid to the blind, and 31.2 percent for aid 
to dependent children. 

The figures as presented in *« ble 1 show that the 
earnings of those certified as in need of relief and 
employed on Works Progress Administration proj- 
ects amounted to $47.8 million, an amount 2.4 


Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ' Amount and per- 
centage change from previous month and same 
month of previous year, by source of funds, January 
1938 


[Data reported by 1,142 agencies.? Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 






































Relief in 116 urban areas, January 1938 
Percentage change 
Source of funds oom— 
Amount - — 
December | January 
1937 1937 
ee 3 $04, 931, 565 +4.5 —0.4 
Public funds...................... 93, 872, 341 Ce 
General relief 4_..............- 30, 597, 271 +10.0 | +21.4 
oe types of assistance ‘__. 15, 493, 161 +2.2 +41.8 
 ~ a 47, 781, 909 +2.4 —17.9 
Private funds #.........-. 1,059,224 | 14.6 | +8.0 





1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 

? Divisions of departments submitting separate reports are counted as 
separate agencies. 

4 Includes estimates for 67 agencies amounting to $199,688. 

4 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 

5 creme incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the 
month. 

¢ Earnings of persons employed on projects within the area and certified 
as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate 
yee not svailable for these areas for earnings of those employed on projects 
: the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, 


percent larger than that for the previous month. 
In spite of recent increases, the total amount ex- 
pended in January for this type of aid was 17.9 
percent less than that for January 1937. 

Relief expenditures from private sources, which 
increased 25.7 percent between November and 
December 1937, declined 14.6 percent between 
December 1937 and January 1938. The amount 
for January 1938, however, was 8.0 percent above 
the figure for the corresponding month a year ago. 

From table 2 it is apparent that the proportion- 
ate amounts contributed from public and private 
sources and for the various types of public relief 
varied only slightly between January 1938 and the 
previous month. In comparison with a year ago 
it can be noted, however, that the earnings of 
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Chart Il.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas in the United States 
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those employed on WPA projects, which in Jan. 
uary 1937 represented 61.1 percent of the total 
expenditures, had decreased so that by January 
1938 these accounted for only 50.4 percent of the 
total bill. In contrast to this decline, the portion 
of the total expended for general relief and for 
the three special types of public assistance had 
increased during the same period. In January a 
year ago ‘“ se expenditures represented, respec- 
tively, 26.4 percent and 11.5 percent of the total 
amount for relief, and in January 1938 they ac- 
counted for 32.2 percent and 16.3 percent of the 
entire relief bill. 


Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas:' Percentage distri- 
bution by source of funds compared with previous 
month and same month of previous year, January 
1938 


[Data reported by 1,142 agencies.?, Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





Percentage distribution of relief in 
116 urban areas 
Source of funds 


January | December 








January 
1938? 1937 * 1937 * 

7een..... 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Public funds___..- “ye Ys 9| 08. 6 mK, 99.0 
General relief ¢_.......... 32.2 30. 6 m4 
Special types of assistance * 16.3 16.7 11.5 
WPA earnings *..._____- 50.4 51.3 61.1 
Private funds *_____ 11] 4 1.0 





1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 

1 Divisions of departments submitting separate reports are counted 4s 
separate agencies. 

3 Percentages in this column are based on figures which include estimates 
amounting to 0.2 percent of total obligations incurred. 

‘ Percentages based on obligations incurred for relief extended to cases 
during the month. 

§ Percentages based on obligations incurred for payments to and in behalf 
of recipients for the month. 

* Percentages based on earnings of persons employed on projects within the 
area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the 
month. Separate figures not available for these areas for earnings of those 
employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works 
Progress Administration. 
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Table 5 presents a summary of total and per 
capita expenditures for specified types of relief 
from public and private funds in 116 urban areas 
for the year 1936, similar to the material issued by 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau for the years 1929- 
1935.!_ The responsibility for the collection of 
relief data from these urban areas, formerly a 
project of the Children’s Bureau, was assumed by 
the Social Security Board on July 1, 1936. The 
figures in table 5 represent, therefore, a tabulation 
of reports from cooperating agencies submitted 
during part of 1936 to the Children’s Bureau and 
subsequently to the Social Security Board. 

Since the publication of the summary for the 
earlier years, it has been possible to obtain figures 





1 Winslow, E. Trends in Different Types of Public and Private Relief in 
Urban Areas, 1929-1985. U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Bureau Publication 237, 
Appendix B, Table B 1937, 


Table 3.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ' Amount, number of cases aided, and percentage change from previous month 


for earnings of those employed on projects of the 
Works Progress Administration. Because of the 
inclusion of this additional material and because 
of the greatly increased volume of expenditure for 
the three special types of public assistance in the 
period since February 1936, when Federal funds 
first became available for this purpose, it has 
seemed desirable to present the amounts expended 
from public funds for Works Progress Adminis- 
tration earnings and the total for the three special 
types of public assistance as distinct from those 
for general public relief. For these reasons and 
also because in some instances (which are noted 
in the table) it has been impossible to obtain 
figures for all types of aid for identical areas, 
expenditures from public funds are shown not as 
a total for each city but specifically for each type 
of aid. 


and same month of previous year by type of administrative agency, January 1938 


[Data reported by 1,142 agencies.2?, Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 

































































| ‘ , 
Cases aided and relief in 116 urban areas, January 1938 
Percentage change from— 
Number of — 
Type of administrative agency | agencies 
| reporting? Number of| Amount of December 1937 January 1937 
cases * relief 
| 
In number | In amount | In number | In amount 
| of cases of relief of cases of relief 
ee — — 
Total | 1, 142 () 5 $04, 931, 565 (8) +4.5 (*) —0.4 
=== ——SES —————————SSSSSSS_ —=—— — — —_—__ SS ——SSS—S=aE_ i 
Public agencies : 632 (‘) 93, 853, 528 (6) +4.7 (®) —.5 
General relief ’ 179 1, 039, 682 5 30, 578, 458 +13.7 +10.0 +19. 1 +21. 4 
Special types of assistance 
Old-age assistance 113 468, 290 11, 221, 884 +18 +2.0 +39. 3 +46. 1 
Aid to dependent childrer 118 89, 101 3, 649, 142 +2.1 +2. 4 +23.7 +31.2 
Aid to the blind 106 20, 655 622, 135 +2.5 +3. 9 +18. 4 +34. 6 
WPA earnings ! 116 (4) 47, 781, 909 (33) +2.4 (12) —17.9 
Private agencies '* 510 (4) 1, 078, 037 (6) —14.6 ® +7.6 
Nonsectarian agencie 133 24, 687 14 470, 264 —9.3 —13.5 —.4 +.5 
Jewish agencies. 76 7, 208 18 195, 001 +4.2 —2.6 +8. 1 +12.2 
Catholic agencies. 74 12, 987 16 220, 934 —10.5 —8.4 +21.8 +22.0 
Salvation Army 63 7, 522 1? 47, 309 —69. 5 —%6.3 —3.2 +20.7 
Other private agencies ‘i 164 13, 218 18 144, 527 —15.0 —14.2 +11.7 +3.6 
i From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 
? Divisions of departments submitting separate reports are counted as separate agencies. 
! Includes estimates for 40 agencies amounting to 6,873 cases. } , 
‘The total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures’shown in this 
column, since in an unknown number of instances cases are receiving more than 1 type of relief. 
5 Includes estimates for 67 agencies amounting to $199,688. ; , 
¢ Percentage change not computed, since the total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either group separately cannot be obtained 


from available figures. For further explanation see footnote 4 

? Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of 
need, figures for which are not presented separately because of the relatively small amounts involved. 

* 15 agencies reporting obligations incurred of $12,656 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 

* Obligations incurred for payments to and on behalf of recipients for the month. 

10 Earnings of personsempl. ~ 1 on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate figures 
not available for these areas fr  -nings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administration. 

it Number of cases nof he ie. 

1 Percentage changer . ¢ uted, since number of cases was not available. 

18 Obligations incurrec or f extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans, figures for which are not presented 
separately because of the 1..at vely small amounts involved 

\4 7 agencies reporting obligations incurred of $2,393 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 

18 1 agency reporting obligations incurred of $150 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 

169 agencies reporting obligations incurred of $83,500 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 

7 1 agency reporting obligations incurred of $1,229 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 

18 7 agencies reporting obligations incurred of $8,075 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 
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Table 4.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ' Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 
same month of previous year, by cities, January 1938 


[Data reported by 1,142 agencies.2?- Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 
























































Relief in 116 urban areas, January 1938 | 
Public funds Perce ir nah change 
om 
Territor Number 
State and city included. ee — Private oe ae 
reporting , unds— 
Total Obligations incurred for— obligations Ty 
—_—__—_—_—_———_—_—| WPaA earn- | incurred * | Decembe | Janus ary 
’ 1¢ 
General Special types ings eed 1937 
relief? of assistance‘ | 
— ———— ms — 
Alabama: 
Birmingham..____..._______-- County........... 6 $389, 137 $6, 333 $49, 222 $333, 518 $64 +8. 5 | ~10.0 
Mobile__......_- ELS “ab RS 6 96, 819 1, 093 14, 465 80, 904 357 —3.7 —17.7 
California: 
sae Bais... ST AE OE! EY ie J 32 4, 464, 064 1, 475, 134 1, 489, 994 1, 469, 208 29, 638 —3.9 | —13.7 
TS eT APF CIES 16 1, 214, 239 319, 279 255, 786 635, 695 ? 3,479 +10. 5 | +20,2 
LTR Me: eee 10 265, 518 83, 601 108, 759 71, 305 1, 853 +17.0|} +394 
San Diego... .- ee Soon eee 9 672, 429 121, 639 201, 930 347, 550 1, 310 +2.3 +5.8 
San Francisco_____- RS SES | SES 7 1, 673, 021 419, 762 316, 435 920, 083 16, 741 | 4+7.2 +151 | 
Colorado: Denver. ------ wae EY Pbuditicesessel 9 817, 888 58, 766 418, 927 336, 428 | 3, 767 | +2.8 +52, 3 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport_........... eS, aa 15 369, 892 ? 58, 624 32, 222 # 275, 920 | 73,126 +14.3 +14.0 
ma eee Le Saar 13 276, 938 7 72, 020 50, 548 135, 236 719, 134 | +7.3 +15.9 
TSE eres Se .| 12 91, 099 7 18, 143 13, 398 59, 106 452 $10.3 44.4 
 tintuneiccccendiadedtt teacscncscoud] 15 479, 193 7 56, 315 50, 438 § 364, 720 | 77,720 +9. 4 +32. 5 
Delaware: Wilmington_ Caen edinbals SN ininik comme’ 9 155, 663 49, 071 26, 665 74, 579 5, 348 +28. 5 +3.4 
Poids Washington_| City.........-- nal 15 545, 237 66, 448 144, 518 317,604 | 7 16, 667 +6.7 +11.9 
| 
aT nenineninnenttay Comp. 7 209, 842 7, 535 42, 130 159, 022 855 +6.9 +25.9 
AMES! do. 12 04, 867 2, 350 41,074 45, 530 75,913 4.0 +31.0 ; 
Geortia Atlanta a do.- y 425, 969 31, 977 44, 054 345, 257 4, 681 +23.7 +13,7 | 
Illinois: 
SS ——— a 17 7, 334, 368 3, 039, 449 1, 007, 709 * 3, 178, 390 108, 820 | +9.1 —4.6 
Se  etlntiartetded anvitntebeoeaaninel Miiwceseresss 7 175, 787 70, 7 36, 338 65, 937 2, 732 +9.8 +19.8 
jana: 
Ee = | | 6 265, 761 41, 529 40, 231 183, 213 788 +41.9 | +111 
Fort Wayne- -- iia RG, Ne: do. | 13 198, 477 26, 887 38, 264 129, 188 4, 138 +24.5 | +9.0 
Indianapolis... _.._- ae SRA do. | 11 891, 575 207, 343 154, 733 517, 452 12, 047 | +14. 1 +10,2 
South Bend_......_. dniadlisdeaatil do aioe 9 268, 097 74, 659 34, 105 158, 119 1, 214 +23. 3 +7.0 
SS HS do_. 7 266, 111 31, 110 38, 398 195, 588 1,015 +10. 6 | +3.9 
Iowa: | 
Oe eer ee nal 13 449, 441 73, 801 82, 430 291, 550 71,651 | +2.1 +32.2 
Sioux City.....-. csniedabiias SS eee 10 174, 410 55, 675 29, 882 87, 797 7 1, 056 | —8.1 +8.3 
Kansas: | 
| —~- Ee SEE: do... canoe 6 243, 846 46, 926 15, 840 181, 007 73 | +6. € —6.2 | 
aieidieeee RNS Hk soil s 118, 028 20, 470 21, 434 74, 141 | 1,983 | +14.4 +8.6 
Wiehita. wagers i = 7 179, 793 45, 351 29, 002 104, 136 | 1,304) +13.9 —9.4 
Kentucky: Louisville. --| City.... | 8 195, 336 26, 449 § 31, 627 #121, 260 | 16,000 | +16.9 +58. 1 
Louisiana: | 
New Orleans....... Parish - | it) 906, 612 53, 851 102, 592 740, 037 | 10, 132 | +2 —.3 
Shreveport.......... ee AS do. s 25, 630 6, 181 14, 702 4, 061 7 686 +10.4 +55, 2 
Maine: Portland__...... City... 10 116, 657 ? 37, 998 4, 793 $71, 653 | 2,213 | +29.9 +9.4 
Maryland: Baltimore. i ae “Ss vol 11 767, 610 165, 708 301, 448 1 278, 970 | 21, 484 +6. 3 —97,1 
Massachusetts: 
a ite © <a 22 2, 463, 459 591, 949 474, 035 1,311, 49 85, 926 1.5 —6.9 
Breckton .....- = 11 319, 277 49, 246 53, 781 * 212, 372 3, 878 +15. 1 +9.2 
Cambridge... ...__..... do u . 71, 550 50, 208 120, 196 4, 285 1.9 +19.2 
Fall River. _. do ; s 299, 619 90, 060 50, 799 149, 502 258 | +3 +20.4 
wrence__._. do a 9 180, 193 68, 085 39, 651 70, 660 1, 797 +12.2 +24.6 
Lowell_____. do 8 380, 580 106, 196 66, 816 204, 050 3, 518 +16 +36. 6 
ae ‘ do 11 263, 252 50, 449 73, 629 135, 567 3, 007 +12.3 +7.9 
alden......_-- all do. 7 119, 625 45, 244 28, 420 45, 884 77 | -2.4 +11.9 
New Bedford ..do- 4 i) 297, 905 83, 601 73, 095 139, 227 1, 982 | +12.7 +40.6 
1 Yar do. _ 9 86, 807 43, 896 20, 380 19, 490 3, O41 | +4. 5 +3.8 
LE lepee te do i 558, 952 147, 166 74, 466 * 331, 206 76,02) +8.7 —4.1 | 
—— ae ee do 9 670, 455 189, 563 81, 211 * 393, 737 5, 044 +14.3 +4.3 
Michigan 
—— County 2 3, 062, 987 1, 410, 921 614, 739 1, 022, 176 7 15, 151 +29. 2 | +-00.7 } 
ae Yee do.. 7 355, 077 184, 413 71, 605 98, 623 436 +73. 1 +-30.9 | 
Grand Rapids_____- uciail do... 11 463, 785 ? 99, 233 128, 196 234, 491 7 1, 865 +22. 1 +10.9 
Pontiac.......... ‘ ae eee do... 7 300, 932 157, 214 72, 042 71, 371 305 +65. 7 | +60. 6 
Saginaw -........ : ..do 7 121, 686 38, 446 44, 438 37, 076 1, 726 +28.0 | +22.2 
Minnesota: | 
a ieneean eee do__. | 10 628, 569 161, 581 123, 972 337, 664 5, 352 +4.6 +12.6 
wet Bante : Se “Ss i) 1, 572, 321 562, 133 * 300, 129 8 692, 858 17, 201 +5.0 | +12.6 
pkitcoccéne< -----| County... 13 911, 681 326, 433 120, 368 458, 387 6, 493 +7.8 +4.8 
i 
“Kansas eee | Ses 12 595, 277 114, 736 7 § 136, 811 * 320, 558 714,172 417.2} +255 
0 See .| City and county. 12 1, 421, 638 167, 933 7 166, 464 1, 049, 139 38, 102 +28.1 | +2.0 | 
Nebraska Omaha._-_.___- A IS 13 527, 783 7 11, 493 103, 042 402, 555 7 10, 693 +10.1 | +21.7 | 
New Jersey: | 
Jersey City_...__- oil ina 7 834, 856 216, 177 41, 855 8 575, 374 1,450 +8.2 —29.2 
Newark_.......-- Sa ll 1, 444, 730 483, 244 104, 545 § 852, 048 4, 893 +8.3 +4.0 
| eee acne 9 327, 788 76, 548 24, 076 § 224, 157 3, 007 +5.2 —5.7 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 4.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 


same month of previous year, by cities, January 1938—Continued 


[Data reported by 1,142 agencies. Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 






































Relief in 116 urban areas, January 1938 
Public funds P woengtonn Change 
* om— 
; Territory Number 
State and city included of agencies ———— Private 
sa gees Total Obligations incurred for— e. ~ =i 
WPA earn- | incurred |December| January 
General Special types — saad eed 
relief of assistance 
en - ———_—_ — - — 
New York: 
Albany - - | City . 10 $202, 872 $44, 807 $14, 633 8 $140, 844 $2, 588 —L4 —9.6 
Buffalo. . County 12 1, 673, 072 843, 172 138, 914 667, 493 23, 493 +6.4 +.2 
New Rochelle | City... 6 108, 918 7 68, 189 15, 722 24, 105 +8.2 +11.1 
New York do 23 20, 508, 772 8, 591, 614 2, 220, 517 9, 488, 977 7 207, 664 —8.9 —13.3 
Niagara Falls ..do.. s 114, 264 57, 325 10, 232 8 46,018 689 +17.3 —12.6 
Rochester do yu 803, 340 357, 454 130, 199 § 311, 705 3, 982 +4.8 —2.8 
Syracuse do | 10 511, 479 7 241, 106 7 48, 088 § 217, 512 14,773 —.6 —2.2 
Utica... do | 10 202, 396 81,911 33, 341 §84, 111 3, 033 +2.1 +2.1 
Yonkers do 8 325, 075 7 110, 107 40, 845 171, 354 2, 769 +2.0 +3.2 
North Carolina: 
Asheville County 5 79, 519 3, 292 15, 570 _ 9 ae +17.9 +41.2 
Charlotte do 7 50, 787 3, 167 7, 817 38, 910 893 +10.9 +16.9 
Greensboro do | 6 64, 688 6, 695 22, 004 35, 499 1! 400 +3.6 +29.4 
Winston-Salem .do | 6 75, 916 7, 138 11, 267 51,011 6, 500 +9.9 +46. 8 
Ohio: | 
Akron... do 12 669, 409 7 67, 708 90, 591 508, 053 3, 057 +21.0 +6.2 
Canton. . ..do . 297, 412 72, 435 81, 430 143, 088 459 +15.7 +10.1 
Cincinnati do 17 1, 049, 315 262, 707 212, 910 555, 000 18, 698 +25. 1 —9.5 
Cleveland do 13 2, 737, 620 760, 756 272, 281 1, 659, 231 45, 352 +17.9 —6.2 
Columbus do 12 645, 735 7 122, 238 161, 018 358, 975 3, 504 +9. 6 —6.4 
Dayton... do 8 510, 506 128, 100 116, 449 264, 885 1, 072 +20. 7 —7.2 
Springfield do 7 120, 000 16, 347 53, 405 49, 698 11 550 +11.2 —2A.2 
Toledo__.... do s 882, 368 237, 672 127, 888 516, 075 733 +28.9 +20.9 
Youngstown do. 8 398, 031 73, 951 67, 799 256, 001 280 +16.7 —9.0 
Oklahoma: Tulsa do 9 211, 653 6, 388 93, 733 104, 032 7, 500 +23.8 +78.5 
Oregon: Portland do y 616, 801 143, 869 141, 721 328, 917 2, 294 +9.8 +6.6 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown. do + 282, 501 70, 102 45, 992 165, 309 1, 188 +11.4 —10.1 
Altoona.. do y 260, 728 70, 517 52, 066 136, 273 71,872 +9.7 —.5 
Bethlehem do s 287, 677 67,079 45, 728 172, 785 2, 085 +16.3 —2.9 
Chester do 14 214, 876 M4, 604 55, 634 101, 953 2, 685 —22.1 —32.9 
Erie. . do 7 330, 720 82, 005 73, 478 175, 187 50 +7.8 —14.8 
Johnstown do 8 337, 715 116, 895 64, 031 156, 426 363 +9.6 -.1 
Philadelphia do 14 4, 234, 729 2, 192, 724 551, 154 1, 440, 232 7 50, 619 —1.9 —1.0 
Pittsburgh do 15 3, 227, 900 1, 173, 343 393, 353 1, 633, 843 7? 27, 361 +10.7 —3.2 
Reading do 10 357, 067 118, 879 74, 962 161, 625 1, 601 +6. 6 +8.7 
Scranton do 9 907, 088 227, 790 91, 561 584, 459 3, 278 +1.2 +2.2 
Wilkes-Barre do 10 1, 402, 443 346, 277 118, 782 936, 003 1, 381 —.8 +13.9 
Rhode Island: Providence City 8 787, 989 154, 235 65, 450 ® 561, 150 7, 154 +10. 1 +32.7 
South Carolina: Charleston County 1] 94,717 2, 481 15, 670 75, 845 7721 +10.9 +37.2 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville do 7 105, 851 6, 931 22, 355 76, 410 11 155 +20.8 +14.3 
Memphis. do 7 172, 407 1, 566 47, 638 117, 466 5, 737 +10. 6 +14.4 
Nashville do . 115, 280 3, 497 25, 196 82, 917 3, 670 +16.0 —6.0 
Texas 
Dalias do 9 240, 576 13, 287 90, 017 131, 933 5, 339 +5. 6 +12.0 
El Paso do 4 46, 367 248 10, 733 35, 154 232 —.3 —22.5 
Fort Worth do 6 253, 038 17,114 61, 478 173, 962 454 +7.9 +17.5 
Houston. do 6 230, 258 36, 378 70, 237 120, 813 7 2, 830 +2.3 +19.0 
San Antonio do 5 CF eae 58, 232 111, 176 3, 436 +1.5 +17.2 
9 Salt Lake ( do li 362, 614 59, 229 119, 839 168, 439 ? 15, 107 +.7 +51.8 
irginia: 
Norfolk _. City... Q 62, 155 7 4,848 450 55, 097 7 1,760 +10.1 —16.4 
Richmond do 7 107, 727 31, 104 943 69, 504 6, 176 —1L1 —12.8 
Roanoke do.. 3 30, 939 3, 189 110 _ A {ae +16.9 —1.2 
Washington: 
Seattle... County q 1, 115, 533 279, 720 284, 911 544, 044 5, 958 +1.2 +44.5 
Tacoma do 6 | 546, 321 108, 362 117, 902 320,057 - +15.2 +46. 1 
West Virginia do 6 145, 566 9, 228 16, 531 119, 403 404 +11.0 —19. 
Wisconsin: 
Kenosha ..do. 7 188, 605 54, 879 32, 796 100, 803 217 +18.8 +3.1 
Madison do 7 216, 263 39, 734 52, 074 | 123, 860 595 +5.7 +18. 4 
Milwaukee do 10 | 1, 781, 955 472, 842 237, 248 | 1, 056, 531 15, 334 +10.5 +2.0 
Racine do 10 | 148, 717 50, 269 35, 980 | 61, 048 1, 420 +17.7 —10.1 

















! From Federal, 5 


ate, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 


? Divisions of departments submitting separate reports are counted as separate agencies. 
3 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 


Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of 


“sow 





4 Obligations incurred for payments to and on behalf of recipients for the month. 

5 Earnings of persons employed on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate figures 
not available for these areas for earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administration. 

* Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

7 Includes estimate. 

* Figures relate to county. 

* Figures relate to city. 

© Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore. 

i Estimated. 
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Table 5.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ' Total and per capita * amount from public funds for specified types of assistance 
and from private funds, 1936 


(Corrected to Dec. 1, 1937] 













































































Relief in 116 urban areas, 1936 
Total amount from— Per capita! amount from— 
State and city Territory included Public funds for— Public funds for— 
| 
: | 
Eiiete Special bites 
General ee types| WPA earn- General | types of | W PA earn- 
relief * istance ¢ ings § relief 4 assist- ings § 
ance ¢ 
0, EE County....... oe $111, 772 $384, 338 $5, 744, 000 $196 $0. 26 $0. 89 $13. 31 (") 
.—_ (ETS: Ses es 11, 458 93, 686 1, 318, 000 2, 796 .10 .79 11.14 | $0. 02 
California: 
oo a — eee 13, 952, 077 7, 606, 720 38, 674, 000 280, 144 6.32 3.44 17. 51 2B 
| EEE URE SRS 1, 917, 709 1, 719, 937 8, 195, 000 19, 674 4.04 3. 62 17. 26 ai] 
Sacramento.__.__. , calieved SRS 368, 269 507, 486 1, 425, 000 19, 685 2. 59 3. 57 10. 04 4 
SPU sere SS 1, 172, 486 1, 003, 070 5, 051, 000 10, 516 5. 59 4.78 24. 09 | . 05 
San Francisco.___. oe Ben See0' =n ee 3, 170, 118 1, 963, 227 11, 443, 000 234, 262 5.00 3. 09 18. 04 37 
Colorado: Denver... . nae do... ; 1, 050, 339 1, 821, 306 4, 230, 000 26, 838 3. 65 6. 33 14. 69 | 09 
Connecticut: | 
B “ee a 308, 444 202, 584 * 4, 172, 000 46, 757 2.72 1. 38 #10.79 | .32 
ciditinerccanees = = . 791, 938 309, 518 1, 517, 000 212, 265 4.83 1.89 9. 25 12 
New Britain........... eee See 210, 611 89, 824 006, 000 3, 698 3.09 1.32 13. 30 . 05 
New oo in - ow == ‘ 639, 776 313, 609 * 4, 210, 000 76, 409 3.93 1.93 § 9. 08 47 
Delaware mington aaa ge RE cccndiocass 352, 804 237, 539 1, 142, 000 87, 637 2.19 1. 48 7.09 | a 
District of Columb a: Washington_. eesew soecned 1, 533, 083 820, 178 3, 985, 000 143, 890 3.15 1. 68 | 8. 18 | 30 
Jacksonville iipemmanneeoenagtdl ERASE 102, 859 75, 785 1, 687, 000 7, 629 . 66 49 | 10. 85 05 
tbthtedecesesa= ponticeved =e - 99, 060 80, 236 751, 000 51, 046 . 63 . 56 | 25 36 
SO Sees es eee I ss) SRE 4, 631, 000 51, 410 1. 98 13.81 | 15 
tipieccasses —— Se Btncccccssceeee) MBS 2, 508,032 | *49,500,000 | 1, 111, 588 7.34 65 9 14. 66 2B 
: Springfield__....____ ocinatiineaia | SCR RRERESES 408, 437 114, 636 1, 258, 000 22, 698 3. 66 1.03 LL. 2¢ 2 
cE eer ae 369, 651 202, 566 2, 671, 000 6, 376 3. 26 1.79 23. 57 06 
TEE Te ESS 207,014 139, 081 2, 097, 000 31, 856 1.41 . 95 14. 29 2 
Indianapolis......__. Ss sew See 1, 402, 589 570, 140 7, 621, 000 112, 640 3.32 1. 35 18. 03 2 
South Bend... eee vat cid aigle 257, 240 246, 109 2, 878, 000 7,902 1.61 1. 54 | 17. 98 05 
: Terre Haute......_. -enatinnndd | SESSOSESEOS 152, 265 180, 226 2, 601, 000 11, 948 1. 54 1. 82 26.31 | .12 
owa: 
Des Moines______. — oer aii iitaaitiod 904, 753 461, 618 3, 114, 000 11, 537 5. 23 2. 67 18. 02 | 07 
Sioux City..........-- PS 443, 883 162, 067 1, 306, 000 12, 141 4 37 1. 59 2.8 13 
Kansas City...__. nami = ‘ 286, 104 288 | 2, 777, 000 565 | 2.03 (*) 9. 67 (*) 
—--- . tants _ =e we 180, 090 11, 918 | 989, 000 27,414 | 2.11 4 11.61 2 
ichita____. reir do.... os 546, 321 5, 705 | 1, 623, 000 8, 741 4.01 04 11. 90 06 
a Louisville. salt Gecces = 359, 996 $129,718 | *1, 194,000 90, 433 1.17 *.37 | * 3. BF 2 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans____. .| Parish... ‘a 645, 947 421, 656 10, 560, 000 109, 070 1.41 .92 | 23. 02 | 
iets —_ + Se 58, 796 54, 289 162, 000 5, 023 .47 4 | 1, 30 04 
ES” — 326, 210 40, 546 * 967, 000 17, 374 4.61 . 57 97.18 25 
Maryland. Ba Baltimore. becttal 0... 1, 896, 581 2, 032,854 | 1° 6, 506, 000 288, 932 2. 36 2.5 1° 7,10 36 
eres ae do__.. 7, 240, 964 3, O85, 472 20, 611, 000 929, 988 9. 27 3.95 26. 38 1.19 
aaa ess do.. 410, 859 * 2, 709, 000 35, 264 6. 44 4. 08 * 16. 69 55 
id nonkebasonncessiotinanhll do... 733, 012 268, 962 1, 049, 000 46, 393 6. 45 2. 37 9. 23 | 41 
ETE, Tet do_. 675, 936 326, 271 2, 535, 000 2, 474 5. 86 2. 83 21. 90 2 
wrence........_. suliemelned = ae 254, 468 203, 201 1, 405, 000 17, 206 2.99 2. 39 16. 52 2» 
a ; oe SEr Sa 691, 540 350, 174 2, 082, 000 33, 802 6. 90 3. 58 20. 77 34 
——----- ; a) a =e 578, 437 478, 250 | 1, 654, 000 33, 806 5. 65 4. 67 16. 16 33 
a BD Sede a 399, 996 128, 138 782, 000 554 6.89 2.21 | 13. 47 01 
ATT S| SEA cn ce 562, 056 462, 410 | 1, 604, 000 16, 042 4.99 4.11 15, 04 4 | 
Newton......__- iecantadl tiie : 325, 880 139, 759 458, 000 19, 291 4.99 2.14 7.02 0 
Springfield... __ nondiiiiaias es * 1, 280, 539 328, 653 * 5, 872, 000 48, 767 | 8. 54 | 2.19 417. 50 33 
orcester_....___. : ae do... = 1, 718, 153 481, 164 * 7, 006, 000 51, 888 8. 80 | 2. 4 *14.45 | 7 
Michigan: 
Detroit... .__. , .| County... ‘ 8, 800, 558 3, 242, 781 15, 489, 000 181, 093 4. 66 1.72 8. 20 .10 
ae dieted do... ‘ 772, 297 320, 331 1, 544, 000 5, 906 3. 65 1.51 7.30 03 
Grand Rapids-_- es do... ; 940, 725 433, 757 4, 362, 000 7, 488 3.91 1. 80 18. 14 . 8 
ssa do... ; 653, 068 366, 660 | 1, 401, 000 1, 805 3.09 1.74 6 63 01 
Saginaw....... -. oe do... 345, 623 188, 435 | 638, 000 11, 496 2. 86 | 1. 56 | 5. 29 10 
Minnesota: | 
SE - 1, 038, 412 592, 410 5, 229, 000 54, 089 5. 08 2.90 | 25. 56 i.) 
Minneapolis. _. = =a ean 4, 122, 947 #1, 593, 892 * 9, 441, 000 288, 481 8. 88 53.08 | #18. 23 | . 62 
St. Seiuiegeceean ..| County. 2, 580, 097 629, 402 7, 144, 000 75, 927 9. 00 2. 20 | 24. 92 | 26 
Kansas City......___- = Eee 376, 305 * 579, 768 * 5, 244, 000 165, 822 94 $1.23 #1115 41 
eee ..| City and county... 3, 041, 464 837, 463 15, 297, 000 298, 936 2.94 81 14. 80 20 
Nebraska: Omaha._._- = 94% 615, 198 576, 842 4, 833, 000 117, 025 2. 64 2. 48 0. 74 50 
New Jersey: 
Jersey City......... =) ee 1, 422, 142 410, 253 | * 13,056, 000 13, 614 4.49 1. 30 * 18. 90 04 
a a eae 3, 985, 854 1,021,598 | * 11, 336, 000 50, 794 9.01 2.31 13. 60 | ll 
Tremtem................ SS! Beery | ” od 671, 245 214,393 | #3, 410,000 32,719 | 5.44 1.74 | $18. 22 2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Total and per capita amount from public funds for specified types of assistance 
and from private funds, 1936—Continued 








Relief in 116 urban areas, 1936 























Total amount from— Per capita amount from— 
State and city Territory included Public funds for— Public funds for— 
Private Private 
funds Special funds 
General Special types| WPA earn- General | types of | WPA earn 
relief of assistance ings relief assist- ings 
ance 
New York: ' 
Albany - -_- a ' $318, 682 $131, 386 | * $2, 554, 000 $26, 591 $2. 50 $1.03 $* 12. 05 $0. 21 
Buffalo. - -. County. 7, 379, 985 1, 014, 773 17, 855, 000 201, 125 9. 68 1.33 23. 42 - 26 
New Rochelle Ge nene 746, 315 91, 625 635, 000 1, 13. 82 1.70 11. 76 -03 
New York. a We 90, 515, 271 17, 727, 710 182, 459, 000 2, 954, 965 13. 06 2. 56 26. 33 - 43 
Niagara Falls a WSS 384, 166 86, 550 § 1, 877, 000 9, 131 5.09 1.15 § 12. 57 +12 
Rochester. ~~ Ve 3, 147, 861 839, 714 § 7,063, 000 41, 257 9. 59 2. 56 § 16. 66 «18 
Syracuse... a ae 1, 672, 136 332, 224 § 4, 949, 000 , 538 7.99 1. 59 $16.97 +21 
ER. cnccee — 667, 909 273, 997 * 1, 677, 000 29, 768 6. 56 2. 69 $8.44 20 
Yonkers... .. er “ee 1, 003, 676 269, 748 2, 355, 000 28, 571 7.45 2.00 17.49 +21 
North Carolina: 
Asheville. -_. County. 124, 191 2, 942 624, 000 |. oan 1. 27 .03 CA EE 
Charlotte do...- 50, 865 4,125 584, 000 27,777 .40 . 08 4. 56 -22 
Greensboro Ss “Se 96, 239 1, 628 547, 000 1,911 -72 -01 4.11 -O1 
Winston-Salem do... 62, 456 | 607 609, 000 50, 620 . 56 .01 5.45 45 
Ohio: | 
Akron... pudalinas 2, 608, 075 670, 799 6, 627, 000 39, 414 7. 58 1.95 19. 26 «ll 
Canton....... do.. 636, 786 734, 949 2, 234, 000 846 2. 87 3. 31 10. 07 () 
Cincinnati =x ' 3, 480, 582 2, 006, 147 11, 911, 000 229, 767 5.91 3.40 20. 21 - 39 
Cleveland do... 9, 390, 631 2, 397, 477 27, 660, 000 449, 516 7. 82 2.00 23. 02 - 37 
Columbus. - do. 1, 465, 836 1,446,473 | 6, 257,000 22, 146 4.06 4.01 17. 33 - 06 
Dayton... ..d0.. 1, 104, 698 955, 954 | 4, 758, 000 13, 476 4.04 3. 50 17. 40 - 05 
Springfield_-. do. 200, 707 362, 656 1, 270, 000 8, 476 3. 20 3. 99 13. 97 - 09 
oledo__.. do. 1, 847, 140 1, 049, 930 8, 513, 000 14, 646 5.31 3.02 24.48 - 04 
Youngstown. ..do. 800, 344 472, 193 4, 669, 000 3, 231 3. 43 2. 00 19. 77 -O1 
Oklahoma: Tulsa do. 191, 77 179, 926 1, 371, 000 60, 046 1.02 . 96 7.31 -32 
Oregon: Portland do. 954, 304 809, 163 5, 305, 000 21, 560 2. 82 2. 39 15. 68 - 06 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown. .. do 1, 188, 172 312, 815 2, 533, 000 8, 522 6. 87 1.81 14. 65 - 05 
Altoona..... do. 548, 503 264, 318 2, 463, 000 11, 838 3. 92 1. 89 17. 61 - 08 
Bethlehem. do 906, 419 277, 234 2, 758, 000 13, 414 5.89 1. 64 16. 29 -07 
Chester do 699, 575 461, 852 3, 832, 000 19, 551 2. 50 1. 65 13. 67 -07 
_ =e do 1, 154, 048 392, 984 3, 558, 000 320 6. 58 2. 24 20. 30 (7) 
Johnstown. do. 1, 052, 886 431, 527 3, 563, 000 10, 937 5.18 2.12 17. 54 - 05 
Philadelphia do 24, 541, 067 3, 890, 883 22, 866, 000 493, 677 12. 58 1.99 11.72 - 25 
Pittsburgh. do 13, 325, 934 2, 697, 704 28, 442, 000 , 049 9.70 1. 06 20. 69 -19 
Reading - . do 979, 135 461, 646 3, 079, 000 35, 289 4.23 1.99 13. 29 -15 
Scranton... do 2, 770, 180 5A8, 371 7, 217, 000 53, 460 8. 92 1.77 23. 25 -17 
Wilkes-Barre do. 4, 456, 805 822, 026 10, 269, 000 23, 254 10. 01 1.85 23. 07 - 05 
Rhode Island: Provide: City 1, 164, 506 326, 120 * 6, 635, 000 79, 306 4.60 1. 29 #12. 29 -31 
South Carolina: Charleston County 107, 792 seaneine 773, 000 8, 302 i ] eae 7. 65 - 08 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville... do 86, 820 33, 451 1, 357, 000 4, 616 . 56 21 8. 70 - 03 
Memphis... do.. 113, 880 39, 540 2, 285, 000 48, 409 . 37 13 | 7. 46 - 16 
Nashville do... 87, 135 setstetiaindccnial 1, 809, 000 9, 835 se Lietotntinde | 8.12 - 04 
Texas: 
Dallas... _. ..do.. 170, 843 466, 225 1, 605, 000 51, 412 . 62 1. 43 4.93 -16 
El Paso... .do.. 54, 234 63, 135 831, 000 5,114 .41 .8& 6. 31 - 04 
Fort Worth ..do.. 405, 483 220, 615 2, 314, 000 5, 780 2. 05 1.12 11.71 - 03 
Houston do.. 497, 807 281, 777 1, 821, 000 16, 751 1. 39 .78 5. 07 - 05 
San Antonio do... 220, 506 274, 078 2, 133, 000 20, 133 .78 . 7.29 -07 
Utah: Salt Lake City do.. 506, 964 413, 957 2, 111, 000 (4) 2. 61 2.13 10. 88 (4) 
Virginia: 
Norfolk City-.. 84, 886 2, 400 1, 012, 000 8, 788 . 65 .02 7.80 -07 
Richmond do... 396, 000 11, 076 1, 241, 000 76, 783 2. 16 . 06 6.78 - 42 
Roanoke... a Fe 46, 205 600 | sy RE . 67 .01 fa 
Washington: 
Seattle__.... County 1, 378, 012 1, 389, 236 6, 151, 000 62, 425 2. 97 3.00 13. 27 -13 
Tacoma... ~ 493, 562 702, 855 TEE Neicinanistcccosesbieebid 3. 01 4.29 BAGS fenncsccuce 
West Virginia: Huntington do.. 212, 107 7, 760 1, 787, 000 3, 642 2. 34 .09 L@ - 04 
Wisconsin: 
Kenosha... do.. 460, 575 213, 587 1, 875, 000 3, 621 7.2 3. 38 29. 63 - 06 
Madison._. = 400, 339 433, 045 1, 312, 000 3, 552 3. 55 3. 85 11. 64 - 08 
Milwaukee ae “Te 4, 152, 835 1, 881, 133 16, 541, 000 130, 762 5. 73 2. 59 22. 81 -18 
Racine... _- ee 377, 165 302, 719 1, 169, 000 14, 486 4.18 3. 36 12. 96 -16 


























1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. ’ 
1 Computed from figures for total population of areas as given in Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1980; Population Vol. I. 


* Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the year. 


need 


‘ Obligations incurred for payments to and on behalf of recipients for the year. 
§ Earnings of persons employed on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the year. Separate figures 
not available for these areas for earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administration. 


* Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the year. 


’ Less than 1 cent. 


Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans, 


Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administernd on basis of 





§ Figures relate to county. 

* Figures relate to city. 

© Figures relate to Baltimore County as weil as to the city of Baltimore. 
1! Complete reports not available. 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS 
FOR JANUARY 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Relief to Cases Continues to Increase in Sample 
Areas 


The total amount of obligations incurred for the 
four major forms of relief in rural and town sample 
areas showed a further increase in January, but 
the rate of increase was sharply reduced as 
compared with December. From December to 
January the amount of relief extended to cases 
increased only 4.8 percent as compared with 
12.0 percent from November to December 1937. 
A similar increase (4.0 percent) in the number of 
cases aided in January accompanied the rise in 
the aggregate amount of relief. These smaller 
rates of increase were the result of the marked 
decline in the rates of increase in general relief and 
special types of assistance. The exceptions to the 
general movement were aid to veterans, which 
showed a greater rate of increase in January than 
in December, and emergency subsistence pay- 
ments and private relief, which decreased in both 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


numbers of cases and amounts of relief extended. 

According to reports received by the Social 
Security Board from 1,339 public and private 
agencies in 385 rural and town sample areas of 36 
States, the total amount of relief (excluding earn- 
ings under the Works Program) extended to 
205,000 families and single persons in January was 
$3.5 million. The population of the sample areas 
in 1930 was 11.5 percent of the rural and town 
population of the United States. 

The index of the total amount of obligations 
incurred for the four major forms of relief, based 
on the average monthly amount of obligations 
incurred during the year July 1935-June 1936, 
was 144.3 in January 1938. This index is 10.2 
percent higher than it was a year ago; it now 
stands at the highest level since July 1935. The 
index has been rising steadily since July 1937 but 
is still 35.5 percent below January 1935, the peak 
month for the series. 


Chart I.—Obligations incurred for rural and town relief 
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Rate of Increase in General Relief Declines in 


Sample Areas 


In sharp contrast to the increase of 28.1 percent 
in the amount of obligations incurred for general 
relief and aid to veterans from November to 
December 1937, similar obligations in January 
increased only 15.0 percent over December, or at 
only slightly more than haif the rate of increase 
from November to December 1937. The con- 
trast in the number of cases during these same 
months was not so marked. There was a rise of 
24.5 percent in cases from November to December 
1937 and of only 16.6 percent from December 1937 
to January 1938. 


Table 1.—Relief in rural and town areas: Index of obli- 
gations incurred, by type of assistance, by months, 
January 1935-January 1938 ' 


[Average month, July 1935-June 1936 = 100] 





Index of relief in rural and town areas 


























Year and month General} Special | Emer- 
relief | typesof| gency Private 
Total and public | subsist- relief 
veter- | assist- ence . 
ans’ ance payments 
1935 
ee 223.7 | 285.6 | See 116.6 
Fe 209. 9 266. 5 56.0 ini | 107.6 
March... | 205.7 261.0 55.6 101.6 
— 197.5 249.0 59.0 125. 4 
sen | 191.4] 240.6 60.8 103. 1 
Sincinaien< 162. 6 201.6 61.7 113.2 
a ‘ 154.8 189. 9 66. 2 109.3 
ails . | 143.0 174.1 67.2 93.6 
September. . - | 117.8] 139.3 70.8 83.3 
tt | 123.6] 146.2 74.5 80.9 
November. ._. 109.4 | 121.2 79.9 1 97.3 
doneenatits 88. 5 84.9 83.3 143.4 150. 2 
1936 
TE ET 83.1 68.4 92.8 234.1 111.4 
February... 85. 6 70.5 101.7 221.9 117.0 
March... 83.3 63.9 114.3 225.7 113.8 
a ania | 76.1 54.0 134.8 165.1 99.8 
68.7 45.0 151.3 99.6 80. 6 
June. ..... 66. 2 42.5 163. 2 53.2 62.7 
68.6 35.3 207.8 42.4 53.3 
August aidiahebd 75.3 35.3 228. 5 81.1 63.9 
September... .... | 79.5 36.9 245.8 83.7 69.9 
ae 90.1 37.9 277.5 146.3 88.3 
November-_-.___- | 94.0 40.4 297.2 116.1 87.8 
Sistas | 106. 1 46.5 317.3 177.4 134.0 
1937 
January.........- 130.9 51.9 337.7 452.9 249.4 
February... 132.4 58.8 348. 1 310.1 648.4 
Mareh.......-. 141.5 58.0 363.1 458. 5 377.7 
_ 134.8 49.6 370.0 434.4 361.2 
SEES 121.2 40.6 374.8 303. 2 376.9 
aes 111.4 35.1 364. 8 267.2 112.5 
[a | 101.9 31.8 387.3 77.7 93.6 
ugust...... 105. 8 32.1 397.7 111.2 84.2 
September. . 110.0 32.3 424.1 98. 9 81.0 
October... 114.6 33.3 438.7 115.3 102.3 
November. -__._.-- 122.5 37.5 453.3 147.3 118.0 
bnedéneas | 137.7 48.0 475.2 188.4 224. 2 
| 
1938 | 
January-........-- 144.3 55.2 485.7 182.9 131.6 








1 For monthly index numbers for 1932, 1933, and 1934, see “‘Relief in Rural 
and Town Areas for December 1937." Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 
1-3 (March 1938), p. 67. 





SAMPLE COUNTIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
IN 36 STATES 





Reports cover entire counties in all States sampled excep! Massachusetts and Connecticut where 
individual townships are represented. Although the sample counties and townships ore predom- 
inantly rural, some of them include towns and small cities ranging in size up to 25,000 popu- 
lation. The population of the sample creas in 1930 wos approximately 6,514,000 or 11.5 per- 
cent of the total rural and town population of the United States 


The reduction in the rate of increase in general 
relief, which is perhaps the best indicator of 
changing relief needs, was probably the result of a 
number of factors. Among these may be listed 
the diminution in the rate of decline in economic 
activity in January, increased employment under 
the Works Program, and also the fact that a very 
large portion of the group whose need of relief had 
resulted from the recent precipitous decline in 
industry were on the relief rolls by the end of the 
year. On the other hand, the slackening in the 
rate of increase may reflect the financial inability 
of State and local governments to meet the costs 
of adequate assistance rather than a reduction in 
the number of applicants eligible for relief. This 
is indicated by the fact that of 345 sample areas 
from which complete reports on general relief were 
received in January, 10 areas had no cases of gen- 
eral relief and 95 areas had less than 25 cases each; 
of these 95, nearly half had less than 10 cases each. 
Although it is possible that relief needs are being 
met in these areas located in 21 States,in view of the 
known distress in rural areas they probably are not. 

Obligations incurred for general relief and aid to 
veterans have increased by almost three-fourths 
since July 1937, when they were at the lowest 
point since January 1935. As a result of this 
marked increase, these obligations constituted 
nearly 30 percent of the total reported for January 
1938; for July 1937 the corresponding percentage 
was 24.2. 

The index of general relief and aid to veterans 
was 55.2 in January 1938. Despite the sharp in- 
crease in this type of relief since the summer of 
1937, the index in January 1938 was only slightly 
above the index of 51.9 percent in January 1937. 
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Chart I1.—Index of obligations incurred for rural and town relief 
{Average month, July 1935-June 1936= 100] 
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It should be borne in mind, however, that during 
the past year many general relief cases were trans- 
ferred to special types of public assistance, partic- 
ularly to old-age assistance 


Special Types of Public Assistance Increase 2.2 
Percent 


Obligations incurred for special types of public 
assistance increased 2.2 percent from December 
to January. This rise was accompanied by an 
increase of 1.9 percent in the number of recipients. 
The increase in the amount of assistance was 
largely accounted for by a gain of 2.1 percent in 
obligations incurred for old-age assistance. This 
type of assistance constituted approximately 
four-fifths of the amount of assistance reported 
for the three types. 

The index of obligations incurred for the three 
types of assistance was 485.7 in January. This 
figure represents increases of 43.8 percent over 
January 1937 and somewhat more than 400.0 
percent over the similar month of 1936. 
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Emergency Subsistence Payments to Farmers 


Decline Slightly 


Following a steady rise from September 1937, 
emergency subsistence payments to farmers de- 
clined 2.9 percent from December to January. 
The number of farmers receiving such payments 
showed virtually no change. As in previous 
months, the major part of the payments were 
made to farmers living in drought areas of the 
Great Plains Region. 

The index of emergency subsistence payments 
fell to 182.9 in January. This index contrasts 
sharply with those of 452.9 and 234.1 in the 
same month of 1937 and 1936, respectively. 


Private Relief Declines Sharply 


Private relief in rural and town areas declined 
sharply from December to January. A decrease 
of 41.3 percent in the amount of relief was accom- 
panied by a slightly larger decline in the number 
of cases aided. This substantial reduction in Janu- 
ary represents a post-holiday curtailment of relief 
activities undertaken during the Christmas season 
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Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas for the month of January 1938 


[Data reported to Social Security Board by State agencies for 385 rural and town areas in 36 States.! 


Corrected to Mar. 


25, 1938] 


































































































Relief in rural and town areas, January 1938 
: ™ , Obligations incurred for payments to 
Cases receiving relief cnees 
~ : pene =a! | 
Type of assistance . — P ‘ P . 
towns Agencies nee Crcentage | Percentage | Average 
with reporting ® ripe wyy~ "one | amount 
agencies F (+) or de- (+) or de- tion of | Per case 
Number | crease (—) Amount crease (—) 
reporting from ieee total by 
December December | . *¥Pe of | 
1937 1937 assistance 
Total for 385 areas in 36 States.....................- 385 3 1,339 205, 419 +4.0 $3, 523, 510 +4.8} 100.0 $17.15 
Public assistance, total ¢_......................-...- 385 1,148 | * 201, 259 +6. 0 3, 510, 770 +5.1 99.6 17.44 
General and veterans’ *............................. 370 596 66, 382 +16. 6 1, 021, 404 +15. 0 29.0 | 15. 39 
General relief__.............. 349 436 63, 642 +17.1 960, 064 +15. 5 27.2 | 15. 09 
Aid to veterans '. nian 171 176 2, 740 +5.6 61, 340 +7.6 1.8 | 22. 39 
Special types of public assistance...» == 37 487 123, 686 +1.9 2, 185, 343 +?.2 62.0 17.67 
ies dencrceniteteeneninnn wena 7: 37 107, 351 +1.7 1, $19, 300 +2.1 51.6 | 16. 95 
Aid to the blind_......... as 243 240 2, 606 +1.0 58, 936 +.7 | 1.7 22 42 
Aid to dependent children__._.__ 283 296 13, 729 +3.6 307, 107 +2.8 | 8.7 22.37 
Emergency subsistence payments *___ 324 324 14, 573 -. 304, 023 —?.9 8.¢ 20. 88 
I Os ainewecnnansancacaceseseccce s 125 192 4, 160 —46.0 | 12, 740 —41.3 { 3.06 
ALABAMA (6 COUNTIES)—Total___- 6 20 | 1, 825 —4.9 | 17, 837 —1.9 100.0 On 
Public assistance, total. ................- 6 18 1, 805 +2.1 | 17, 786 —.3 99.7 | 9. 85 
a ape 6 6 185 —1.6 1, 397 +10.3 | 7.8 | 7.55 
A IR once ccncceoeescnsses 6 6 15 (’) 390 (") 22) 
a types of public assistance _ - 6 6 1, 605 +2.8 15, 999 —.6 89.7 | 9.97 
ld-age assi RS 6 6 1, 139 +1.2 11, 115 —1.2 62.3 9. 76 
aid |, RTE 6 6 34 ) 352 (’) 2.0 ’) 
Aid to dependent children *.__.__. 6 8 432 +6.9 | 4, = +.2 25.4 10. 49 
mcy subsistence payments *.......______.____. 6 6 ) See Sav 
Private [ietenessecc: SAE | 1 2 20 —86. 8 _- —85.3 3 (*) 
Arizona (3 CouNtTIESs)—Total_...................... | 3 11 1,618 —1.6 | F2 219 | +0.8 100. 0 21.7 
Public assistance, total 4................- | 3 6 41, 386 +2.4 | 34, 787 $2.0 | 98. 8 25. 10 
8 ae eR a ROIS } 3 3 348 =.9 1 5, 468 —6.6 | 15.5 5.7] 
ea types of —, assistance _ 3 3 1, 151 +3.3 29, 266 +3.7 R3. 1 25. 43 
Id-age assistance *_............__. 3 3 887 +4.1 | 21, 499 +4.5 61.1 24. 4 
Ald te the blind © Cecereeyrecem 3 3 32 (’) 753 () 2.1 (® 
Aid to dependent children * 3 3 232 +.9 7,014 +1.4 19.9 | 30.23 
Emergency subsistence payments ¢. a _.| 3 3 2 (") (") 2 (*) 
| ee * 3 5 232 —20. 3 | 432 —46.5 1.2 1.86 
ARKANSAS (10 COUNTIES) Total... | lu 20 2, 908 —0.3 26, 935 —0.9 | 100.0 5.8 
Public assistance, total. __..........._-- 10 20 2, 998 —.3 26, 935 —.9 100. 0 8. 98 
ITLL TE TD 10 10 421 +4.2 2, 621 —1.2 9.7 6.23 
Special types of —: assistance - 10 10 2, 575 —1.1 24, 268 —1.0 90.1 | 9. 42 
Old-age assistance *_.........__._. 10 10 1, 957 —1.0 18, 004 —.9 66.9 | 9.2 
Aid to ‘to the blind * _ ESE? ; | 10 10 83 (") 760 (") 2.8 | 9. 16 
Aid to dependent children *______ 10 10 535 =$.2 5, 504 -.9| 2.4! 10.2 
Emergency subsistence payments *____ 10 10 2 (7) 2) = 6 
i Ae - wiinee SS -_ we 
CaALiroRNtia (10 COUNTIES)—Total.. . 10 | 56 —Tp. B43 | +1.9 310, 075 +11.0 100. 0 a 
a ee a a 10 | 30 +9, 768 | +11.6 306, 964 +11.3 | 99.0 31. 43 
iii eneccntenininunees 10 | 20 3,952 +29.7 103, 425 +37. 2 33.3 26.17 
ey i of public assistance _____. 10 10 5, 924 +1.8 202, 656 $1.5 65. 4 34. 21 
Old-age assirtance *_............_. 10 10 4, 988 +2.0 166, 251 +1.8 53.6 33. 33 
Aid to the blind *.--.....- =| 10 10 217 +5 10,405} (9) | 34| 4838 
Aid to dependent children *.----__- mt al 10 10 719 +.4 25, 910 +.5 | 8.4 36. 04 
Em cy subsistence payments*__..____ 10 10 32 ) 883 (") 3 (®) 
Private Ne aL --| 4 2h 1,075 —43.2 3, 111 —10.4 1.0 2.89 
CoLogapo (8 CountTiES)—Total_.................... 8 | 16 3, 331 | +2.3 122, 547 | +2.9 | 00.0 36. 79 
Pee ameeen, tote ¢...................--.--.-.-.--.- : 16 43,331 +2.3 122, 547 +2.9 100. 0 36. 79 
EAT | s 8 791 +13.3 12, 016 +14.1 9.8 15. 19 
mae types of public assistance - ‘ om s 8 1! 2,810 +1.3 1! 107, 665 +1.3 | 87.9 38. 31 
Old-age assistance *_......... : | s ~ 1 2, 485 +1.4 11 98, 743 +1.4 |} 80. 6 39. 74 
Aid to the blind *............._-. 7 7 46 (’) 1,315 | (’) | 1.1 (*) 
Aid to dependent children *__.___. ‘ 8 8 279 -. 7, 607 +. 6 6.2 27. 27 
Em ncy subsistence payments *.......... ______- | 8 s 138 +11.3 2, 866 +27.9 2.3 20.77 
Private ecccceccenenceccceeosregeccees-- le=-------- — : :, : : — 
CONNECTICUT (40 TOWNsHIPs)—Total 40 46 1, 519 | +6. 7 41, 029 | +3. 4 100.0 27.01 
Public assistance, total. ..................- ‘ 40 46 519 +6.7 41, 029 | +8.4 100. 0 27.01 
| a TTT. 34 34 | 711 +14. 5 | 20,008 | = 18.6 48.7 28 14 
Special types of — assistance - -_- 40 40 | 807 +.6 | 20, 991 | +.1 51.2 | 26. 01 
Old-age assistance *._...........___- 40 40 778 +.4 | 19, 971 | +.3 | 48.7 25. 67 
Aid to the blind. Sl talinaiaamtuid : 12 12 | 6 (") 121 (’) 3 (*) 
Aid to dependent children... ____- ; 16 16 23 (7) 809 | (7) 2.2 (8) 
E cy subsistence payments °__ 6 6 1 (’) 30 | (7) l (*) 
Private 


EE A Be 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas for the month of January 1938—Continued 


[Data reported to Social Security Board by State agencies for 385 rural and town areas in 36 States. 


Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





Type of assistance 


FLoripa (6 CouNTIEs)—Total 


Public assistance, total ‘ 
General relief 
Aid to veterans 
Special types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind * 
Aid to dependent children 
Emergency subsistence payments * 
Private relief. 
Georaia (i6 COUNTIEs)—Total 
Public assistance, total ‘ 
General relief 
Aid to veterans 
Special types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind * 
Aid to dependent children * 
Emergency subsistence payment 
Private relief... 


ILLINOIs (11 CoUNTIES)—Total 


Public assistance, total _- 
General and veterans’ 
Special types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind 
Aid to dependent children 
Emergency subsistence payments ‘ 
Private relief. 


INDIANA (9 CouNTIEs)—Total 


Public assistance, total 
General relief 
Special types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind * 
Aid to dependent children 
Emergency subsistence payments 
Private relief 


Iowa (9 COUNTIES Total 


Public assistance, total ‘ 
General and veterans’ 
Special types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind * 
Aid to dependent children 
Emergency subsistence payments ¢ 
Private relief 


KANSAS (13 CouNtigs)—Total 


Public assistance, total ¢ 
General relief 
Special types of public assistanc 
Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind ° 
Aid to dependent children 
Emergency subsistence payments ‘ 
Private relief. ; 
KENTUCKY (12 Cx 
Public assistance, total 
General re ief 
Aid to veterans 
Special types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance ° 
Aid to the blind 
Aid to dependent children 
Emergency subsistence payment 
Private relief 
LOUISIANA (10 PARISHES)—Total 
Public assistance, total 
General relief___. 
Special types of public assistanc 
Old-age assistance ° 
Aid to the blind * 
Aid to dependent children * 
Emergency subsistence payments ° 
Private relief 


See footnotes at end of table 
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UNTIES)—Total 





Relief in rural and town areas, January 1938 





Cases receiving relief 


Obligations incurred for payments to 
cases 



































































































































Counties 
and Percentage Percentage 
towns | Agencies increase inerease | © pam mad B —— 
with | reporting p (+) or de- (+) or de- | “ion -% omeun 
agencies Number | crease (—) Amount crease (—) total b per case 
reporting : from from type ot 
Jecem ber December 
1937 937 assistance 
6 39 4, 503 —10.1 $54, 623 +6.7 100. 0 $12.13 
6 29 4 4, 343 +17.0 53, 966 +141 98.8 12. 43 
6 il 1, 201 +5.2 6, 738 —14.0 12.3 5.61 
6 6 101 —1.0 4, 040 —1.0 7.4 40. 00 
6 11 3, 068 +21.7 42, 972 +21.7 78.7 14.01 
6 6 2, 479 +25. 1 40, 024 +25. 2 73.3 16. 15 
1 1 0 () 0 eR SSRIS. FUER Get. 
5 a 589 +10.3 2, 948 —11.2 5.4 5.01 
6 6 W (*) 216 (") 4 (®) 
3 10 160 —87.7 657 —83. 2 1.2 4.11 
: i6 | 4s 2, 821 +18. 5 33, 756 +19. 5 100. 0 11.97 
16 48 42,821 +18. 5 33, 756 +19. 5 100.0 11. 97 
15 15 456 +22.9 1, 504 +7.9 4.5 3.30 
16 16 220 +77.4 , 600 +77.4 19. 6 30. 00 
16 16 2, 462 +10.7 25, 475 +10. 4 75.4 10. 35 
16 16 2, 101 +10.3 18, 983 +9.7 56. Z 9. 04 
14 14 79 (7) 847 (’) 2.5 lu. 72 
i6 16 282 +14.6 5, 645 +12.9 16.7 20. 02 
16 16 8 (*) 177 (") 5 (8) 
a > a 16, 314 +258 257, 200 +2.2 100.0 15.7 
11 41 16, 134 +4.0 256, 645 +2.4 99.8 15. 91 
11 12 7, 616 +9. 5 119, 491 +5.0 46.4 15. 69 
11 22 8, 486 —.6 136, 496 +.1 53.1 16. 08 
1 11 7, 763 —.7 119, 358 +.1 46. 4 15. 38 
9 9 311 —.3 9, 290 —.7 3.6 29. 87 
10 10 412 +1.0 7, 848 +.7 3.1 19. 05 
11 11 32 () 658 (") 3 (°) 
7] 9} 120 —50. 5 575 —52.8 er 3.19 
9 30 6, i +8.9 100, 119 +12.6 100. 0 14. 34 
9 27 6, 855 +10.8 99, 678 +12.4 99.6 14. 54 
9 9 3, 315 +24. 4 45, 634 +29.0 45.6 13. 77 
9 9 3, 538 +.5 54, 007 +1.3 53.9 15. 26 
9 9 2,7 —.6 36, 756 —.2 36.7 13. 30 
9 9 159 +1.3 3, 013 +1.8 3.0 18. 95 
9 9 616 +5.7 14, 238 +65. 4 14.2 23. 11 
y i) 2 (*) 37 (*) ot (*) 
2 | 3 126 —44.0 441 +84. 5 4 3. 50 
a; 6, 589° +3.9 128, 390 +6.9° 100. 0 19. 49 
9 | 44 4 6, 553 +4.0 128, 268 +6.9 99.9 19. 57 
9 26 2, 800 +6. 4 53, 488 +15.0 41.7 19. 10 
ot) 18 3, 787 +2.4 74, 646 +1.9 58.1 19. 71 
9 9 3, 551 +2.7 69, 938 +3.1 54.5 19. 70 
8 8 (") 681 (7) 5 (*) 
9 9 207 —2.4 4, 027 —15.1 3.1 19. 45 
9 9 6 (7) 134 (7) 1 (8) 
2 4; ss Hl (7) = 122 (7) 1 (®) 
13 40} «5,337 +13.6 95, 268° +16.4 100. 0 17. 85 
13 28 4 5, 047 +17.5 94, 172 +17.5 98.8 18. 66 
13 15 1, 864 +14. 5 28, 503 +16. 1 29.9 15. 29 
13 13 2, 105 +9.1 43, 088 +9. 1 45.2 20. 47 
13 13 1, 673 +9. 1 31, 640 +9. 2 33. 2 18. 21 
12 | 12 f (*) 1, 209 (7) 1.3 22. 39 
13 | 13 378 +9. 2 10, 239 +8. 5 10.7 27. 09 
13 13 1, 351 +37.9 22, 581 +40. 2 23.7 16.71 
11 | 12 __ 200 —28.4 | 1, 096 —35.6 1.2 3.78 
12 | — ine —.6 23, 352 —6.2 100.0 8. 69 
12 30 2, 554 —3.7 23, 320 —6.2 99. 9 9.13 
1 | 1 8 (”) 30 (7) 1 ’) 
5 | f 12 (7) 295 (7) 1.3 (8) 
12 | 12 2, 532 —3.7 22, 953 —6.3 98.3 9.07 
12 | 12 2, 532 —3.7 22, 953 —6.3 98.3 9. 07 
|----2----2--]--n-nnnnnnne|-nnnnnnnnnnn|-nnnennnnnnnne|onnnnennnnna|onennenennne|eneeeneene 
12 | 12 ae (eae epee: 1 et 2a 21 
tz 3 133 (7) ; __ 323 (7) | x fatt 
10] 22 5, 367, $2.7 __—4 BS +2.0 100.6) 10. 16 
10 | 20 5, 312 +2.6 54, 453 +2.2 99.9 10. 25 
10 | 10 661 +15.4 6, 806 42.9 12.5 10. 30 
10 10 4, 646 +1.1 47, 551 +2.3 87.2 10. 23 
10 | 10 3, 618 +.7 31, 241 +1. 5 57.3 8. 63 
10 10 67 (*) 802 (7) 1.5 11. 97 
10 10 961 +2.7 15, 508 +3.7 28.4 16. 14 
10 10 5 0 96 (7) -2 (® 
anil eae 55 ) 80 (7) . 1. 45 
59 
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Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas for the month of January 1938—Continued 
[Data reported to Social Security Board by State agencies for 385 rural and town areas in 36 States. Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





































































































































































Relief in rural and town areas, January 1938 
Cases receiving relief Obligations incurred for payments to 
cases 
Counties 
Type of assistance and ees. 
towns | Agencies Percentage Percentage | percentage | AVé 
with reporting increase Increase | “distriby. | ®mount 
agencies N (+) or de- (+) or de- tion of Der case 
reporting umber ae Amount er) total by 
ype o 
a — assistance 
MASSACHUSETTS (23 TOWNSHIPS)—Total_............ 23 35 1, 526 +3.1 $45, 372 05} 100.0 $20.7 ] 
Public assistance, total¢__.................-.-----.-------- 2B 33 #1, 525 +3.4 45, 329 —.5 9.9| 7 
ET AAA TT ee 22 29 639 +7.0 16, 496 (") 36. 4 25.82 
Special types of public assistance.....................- 23 26 1,005 +1.2 28, 833 —.8 63. 5 2B. Be 
Old-age assistance LLL LTE TO 23 2 933 +1.1 25, 572 —.7 56. 4 27.42 
Sid to depentons iin © 5 r «| § aio) § s| 9 
Ni eC ES NRE 5 1 (") 6.9 
subsistence payments *___-.._............- 1 1 |) SELES | ES COs a... ; 
Private jisutuncmecunccasesesscencaccoccescccccsscerss 2 2 1 (”) 43 () i 
MIcHIGAN (11 Countigs)—Total..................- ll 66 11, 751 +142 203,300 | —S—s« ++ 10.0 100.0 | 17.80 
Public assistance, total ¢__.................--------- ee i 55 | 11,579 +15.3 202, 634 +10.0 07 17. I 
General and veterans’. __...........-....--------2 ll 31 5, 842 +27.7 91, 106 +17.1 44.8 ike 
Special types of public assistance. -_................... 11 26 5, 724 +4.5 110, 191 +4.2 54.2 19. 25 
IE SETI LITE, ll ll 4, 830 +5.0 4, +4.6 41.7 17. 57 
ET Sienennenanecesecsencassectisoses 7 7 18 ( 361 (") 2 (®) 
Aid to dependent children *___...................- ll 15 876 +1.6 24, 984 +3.0 12.3 2. 52 
ms = al subsistence payments ®_................... 1, 337 On a z 7. I 
vate SEE EEE EEE EEE EEE OES = a ‘ __ 2. of 
MINNESOTA (12 CoUNTIEs)—Total 200, 062 +6.1 100.0 | 19.87 
————— | tee] |6St] BS 
iach tehdehmpiaailseataratadoiapsintnitsthasnsiainl ; d 23. 32 
Pecial types of public assistance e ececcccccnccccccccess | * t : . 4 18. 54 
ear. nerneenreres | ¢ 855) “| oe 
Aid to dependent children *........................ , 12, 249 +3.3 5.8 2.75 
Pri = subsistence payments ¢._.................. = +7 . 3 1.9 18. 40 F 
dada daeekdbebulinentinnkerernnetahuneantecns —629]) °° .2 4.85 
Mississirri (10 Countizs)—Total__........ ........ 12, 509 —7.6 100.0 49 
Public assistance, total.............................-..-.-- 11, 631 —3.9 92.3 bs P 
ET LT a 34 —17.3 2.7 2.85 
titan dintahadtinamnennnnendnmendiet 3, 533 —6.9 23.0 14.4 
Special types of public assistance. ._................... 7, —2.2 60. 4 4.41 
be poy ian Seanes® Rininidicndiibinieeenwainieaiin 7, 604 —2.2 60. 4 441 
. Aid to dependent children -— ===. RE TE RE LN a weer er 
ee = Os. oes | 8.6 17 | ons P 
Missouri (12 Countigs)—Total...............____. 5 ; 113, 316 +3.5 100 0 | 0.5 
Public assistance, total 113, 297 +3.5 100. 0 9.58 P 
General relief 25, 047 +11.6 22.9 45% 
85, 272 +.3 75.3 14.17 
77, 695 +.1 68. 6 13.9 
7, 425 0 6.6 25. 00 
152 (") 1 (*) 
2, 078 (7) L8 14.33 P 
19 () (: (*) 
; 60, 676 +13.5 100.0 21.3 
16 12, 776 +111 60, 648 +13.6 100.0 21 P 
+30. 2 10, 772 +22. 1 17.8 18. 
. 1, 472 +2.4 31, +2.9 51. 5 21.4 
8 1, 247 +19 24, 904 +2.0 41.0 19. 97 
— 4 _— . 25; ~~ +56) | 635!) #+66| is) B% 
~ = subsistence payments*..................._. : : a 6 18, 613 +31.1 30. 7 P P 
a wn i Za (*) (18) 8) 
Nepeaska (8 CountiEs)—Total................___. = 55 4, 803 —1.0 81, 455 +3.2 100.0) 16% . 
Public assistance, total... ........................-.---.---- 8 44 4, 749 —.5 81, 245 +3.2 9.7| 17.11 
General and veterans’ .....__................-.......-.- 8 2 1, 329 +9. 2 18, 077 +7.1 22.2 13. 60 
Special types of public assistance..................____ 8 16 2, 500 +.5 47, 836 +6. 2 58. 7 18. 47 
re ccnkindtthccniocconssadaietasee s 8 2, 149 +.2 36, 547 +6.4 44.9 17.01 
NN a ae 8 9 43 (’) 842 ( 1.0 (*) 
Aid to dependent children*®.............. 8 16 398 +2.3 10, 447 +6.0 12.8 26. 25 
E subsistence payments*............._...___. 8 8 830 —15.0 15, 332 —8.8 18. 8 18. 47 P 
Private SS 6 11 54 () 210} =() ae 3. 89 
New York (7 Countigs)—Total...............___- ii 14 9, 522 +12.7 210, 264 +14.5| ~=100.0 22.08 p 
Public assistance, total *.........................-......... 7 14 49, 522 +12.7 210, 264 +14. 5 100.0 22.08 
General and | SEES eee 7 7 4, 823 +27.8 108, 840 +26. 6 51.7 22. 57 
Special types of public assistance..................___. 7 7 4, 952 +1.5 101, 267 +3.9 48.2 20. 45 
Id-age _ Eee 7 7 4 +1.3 85, 584 +3.9 40.7 | 18. 9 
RET RE a 7 7 75 (’) 1, 436 (*) 7 19. 15 
. to dependent ns id hehathitadeclbidh sega editbasied 7 : 371 a** 14, 247 +3.7 6.8 | P 
ad ss cnistiing caustsadnacshindieed 7 7) 157 | (’) 1) ) 
Private s0tiel..............-2.---20.00-----0----2-0---20---|2-2222n2ne|22=2--------|----------2-|2--------- op osescoses peeenneceeneloans See aan Py 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas for the month of January 1938—Continued 
[Data reported to Social Security Board by State agencies for 385 rural and town areas in 36 States. Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





Type of assistance 


Total 





NORTH CAROLINA (12 COUNTIES)- 


Public assistance, total *.._._. 
General relief_.............. 
TPR 
Special types of public assistance. 
Old-age assistance *.........._. 
Aid to the blind *___._. thre 
Aid to dependent c hildren °- 
Emergency subsistence payments *.. 
Private relief__.........- 


Norta Dakota (7 COUNTIES)- 


Public assistance, total ¢____- 
General relief_- 
Special types of public assistance 
ld-age assistance *........____. 
Aid to the blind * 
Aid to dependent children *_. 
Emergency subsistence payments ¢ 
Private relief. -...... : 


On10 (9 COUNTIES) Total 


Public assistance, total... ......... 
General and veterans’ - . .. 
Special types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance *__.._._. 
Aid to the blind * 
Aid to dependent chik iren ° 
Eme I subsistence payments * 
Private relief- 


Oxzamoea (9 COUNTIEs)—Total 


Total 


Public assistance, total +. . 
General relief 
Aid to veterans 
Special types of public 
Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind * 
Aid to dependent children * 
Emergency subsistence payments ¢ 
Private relief 


OREGON (6 COUNTIES) 


Public assistance, total 
General and veterans’ 
Special types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind * 
Aid to dependent childrer 
Emergency subsistence paym onis ¢ 
Private relief- 


SoutH Carona (8 COUNTIES 
total] ¢ 


assistance 


Total 


Total 


Public assistance, 
General relief 
Special types of public assistance 

Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind * 
Aid to dependent children * 
Emergency subsistence payments 
Private relief... 


Souta Dakota (9 COUNTIE Total 


Public assistance, total . 
General relief 
| Special types of public 
Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind. 
Aid to dependent « chile tren D 
Emergency subsistence payt 
Private relief. . 


Tumse (9 COUNTIEs)—Total 


Public assistance, total ¢ 
General relief......... 
Aid to veterans... 
Special types of public assists ance 

Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind ° 
Aid to dependent children 
Emergency subsistence payments * 
Private relief. ___. caade ‘ 


assistance 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Relief in rural and town areas, January 1938 





Cases receiving relief 


Obligations incurred for payments to 
cases 




















































































































Counties 
and Percentage Percentage 
towns | Agencies increase increase distribun Ave 
fwith? | reporting (+) or de- (+) or de- | “dich or 4 
agencies Number | crease (—) Amount crease (—) total b pe 
reporting from from t oy 
December December on 
1937 1987 
12 38 3, 780 +10. 4 $34, 248 +6.8 100.0 $9. 06 
12 37 43, 780 +10. 6 34, 248 +6.8 100.0 9. 06 
12 13 1,051 +26. 6 5, 051 +113 14.7 4.81 
12 12 222 —8.3 4, 128 0 12.1 18. 59 
12 12 2, 515 +6.8 25, 002 +7.3 73.0 9.94 
12 12 1, 976 +6. 6 16, 749 +5.3 48.9 8. 48 
12 12 156 0 2, 064 +.3 6.0 15. 23 
12 12 383 +110 6, 189 +15.9 18.1 16. 16 
12 12 4 (7) 67 (*) a (® 
oe | 1 0 (7) 0 : ee See Rs 
a 7 20 7, 308 —9.6 164, 360 —13.8 100.0 22. 49 
7 14 47, 268 —8.2 164, 218 —13.5 99.9 22. 59 
7 7 1, 606 —.7 , 304 —5.8 19.7 20. 11 
7 7 1, 165 +4.8 19, 297 +6.8 11.7 16. 56 
7 7 1, 105 +2.7 17, 572 +3.4 10.7 15. 90 
5 5 11 (7) 195 (7) on (*) 
5 5 49 () 1, 530 (*) .9 (8) 
7 7 4,714 —12.6 112, 617 —18.1 68. 5 23. 
i 6 40 —76.7 142 —84. 3 1 (*) 
Mss 64 9, 472 +3. 6 186, 553 +3. 4 100. 0 19. 70 
i) 53 9, 321 +6.3 186, 317 +3.8 99.9 19. 99 
8 16 2, 380 +-29.5 33, 880 +28.8 18.2 14. 24 
i) 23 6,911 (19) 151, 849 —.6 81.4 21. 97 
i) u 6, 197 —.1 133, 043 —.5 71.3 21. 47 
Q uv 137 —L4 2, 687 +.4 L4 19. 61 
if) 10 577 +16 16, 119 —2.1 8.7 27. 04 
9 y 30 (*) 588 (*) .3 (®) 
7 11 151 —59. 5 236 —73.4 mS 1. 56 
ee 47 12, 109 +2.5 150, 920 +17 100. 0 12. 46 
9 42 411,991 +3.8 150, 490 +2.1 99.7 12. 55 
9 17 2, 952 +18.4 , 699 +27.4 8.4 4. 30 
7 7 —9.2 2, 706 —5.7 1.8 27. 33 
i) G 8, 909 —.1 134, 521 +.4 89.1 15. 10 
y io) 7, 190 —.5 107, 891 (#8) 71.5 15. 01 
9 9 231 +.4 3, 910 +.7 2.6 16. 93 
i) qv 1, 488 +1.6 22, 720 +2.3 15.0 15. 27 
9 9 31 (7) 564 (") -4 (8) 
__ 5 5 118 —56.0 430 —57.3 .3 3. 64 
i i9 2, 132 +8.2 38,926) 2.7 100. 0 18. 26 
6 15 2, 113 +8. 6 38, 846 +2.8 99.8 18. 38 
6 y 760 +6.9 10, 768 —11.3 27.7 14. 17 
6 6 1, 340 +9. 2 27, 748 +-8.9 71.3 20. 71 
( 6 1, 189 +10. 6 » dae +10. 6 59.9 19. 61 
6 6 36 (’) 825 (") 2.1 (8) 
6 6 115 —1.7 3, 601 —.2 9.3 31. 37 
6 6 13 (") 330 (7) 8 (8) 
a) 4 19 (7) 80 (7) 2 (8) 
7 { S 29 3, 393 +12.0 37, 278 +7.4 100. 0 10. 99 
8 20 43,341 +13. 4 37, 135 +7.5 99. 6 11.11 
. 12 169 —9.6 1, 481 — 25.0 4.0 8. 76 
8 8 2, 352 +13.3 25, 750 +-10. 6 69.1 10. 95 
s 8 2, 026 +13. 5 19, 890 +10.7 53.4 9. 82 
s S 97 (?) 1, 132 (*) 3.0 11. 67 
» s 229 +12.8 4,728 +10. 4 12.7 20. 65 
s » S68 27.1 9, 904 +6. 6 26. 5 11. 41 
6] 9} 52 (’) 143 (7) .4 2.75 
9 37| 6,912 —7.0 137, 451 —7.1 100.0 19. 89 
9 36 6, 911 —7.0 137, 446 —7.1 100. 0 19. 89 
y uv 700 +10. 6 11, 758 —1.3 8.6 16. 80 
9 18 2, 053 +-7.5 36, 624 +6.9 26. 6 17. 84 
i) a] 1, 782 +6. 4 32, 305 +7.4 23.5 18. 13 
> alate er at +431 2 4319; rey | meee $k ie 15. 94 
i] Q 4, 158 —14.9 89, 064 —12.5 64.8 21, 42 
— oe l (’) 2 6] =) (18) (*) 
a 41] , 400 +8.7 32, 920 +9. 6 100. 0 13. 72 
0) 32 4 2, 331 +10. 2 32, 575 +9.7 99. 0 13. 97 
5 5 128 —9. 2 567 —7.8 1.8 4.43 
i] Q 100 —-2.9 2, 011 —4,2 6.1 20. 11 
9 uv 2,114 +12.4 29, 997 +11.2 91.1 14.19 
a ie) 1, 457 +16.3 18, 013 +15. 3 54.7 12. 36 
Q 9 64 (7) 926 (7) 2.8 14. 47 
9 i] 593 +4. 2 ll, ~~ +5.0 33. 6 18. 65 
9 9 RD lnscmvationsccy q.§ q.§_ Sf lcacqceausieelneeiaeeneee 
ee i) 69 (7) 348 (7) 1.0 5. 00 
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Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas for the month of January 1938—Continued 
[Data reported to Social Security Board by State agencies for 385 rural and town areas in 36 States. Corrected to Mar. 25, 1933] 





Type of assistance 





Texas (26 COUNTIES)—Total___._____. 


Pubihe eaten, Se 


rt to veterans. 


Special types of public assistance... 5 dees gaara 


Aid to dependent children... -- =.=... 2-2. 


ncy subsistence payments °. 


Danequsensdadecece 


E 
Private re aos 
Uran (5 Countigs)—Total______- 


Public assistance, total 4__...............-- 
.—~| elie ope 
poe ypes of public assistance - 
Old-age assistance *._._.. 
Aid to the blind *_............ 
Aid to dependent children *_. 


ney subsistence payments*....- === 


E 
a taetrntiecinhintinammindaninticeenion indi 
Viremta (13 Countigs)—Total. --- 


Pubpecempeen, total See 


Re RR Ra aa 


Special types of public assistance - 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to the blind._.__....__- hahaa 
Aid to dependent children____- 


ney subsistence payments*.... == 


E 
i A 
WASHINGTON (6 CoUNTIES)—Total. 
Public assistance, total 4_.................-. 


Speci and ee : 
Spon AL aged of public assistance 
assistance 


Rid te the TS 


Aid to dependent children * 


ncy subsistence payments *...._____ 


E 
NT LIE 
West Virormia (4 Countigs)—Total 


Public assistance, total ¢_........._- 
: General re Mel = enced 
pecial types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to "to the blind * _ SES oe 
Aid to dependent children *______ 
Emergency subsistence payments *___ 
RRR EE SR 
WISCONSIN (8 COUNTIES)—Total_. 
Public assistance, total ‘_.....___. 
General and veterans’ _ 
soe types of public assistance. 
Id-age nce * 


Relief in rural and town areas, January 1938 
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J | Obligations incurred for payments to 
Cases receiving relief 
cases 
ome a ocean 
an 
towns | Agencies yoy Peroentage| percentage | AVera® 
with reporting distribu- | ®™ount 
agencies —e we, 4 ‘ (+) ao at tion of | Per case 
um -~ Amoun crease (— 
reporting from from = by 
December December ype 0 
1987 1937 assistance 
26 101 11,774 +0.1 $154, 445 —0.4 100. 0 $13.12 
26 93 11, 463 -.4 153, 978 - 99. 7 13.43 
21 21 577 +19. 0 5. 345 +30.7 3.4 0, 8 
22 22 465 —13 12, 450 —1.2 8.1 6.77 
26 26 10, 406 —13 135, 895 —1.4 88. 0 13. 06 
26 26 10, 406 —1.3 135, 895 —1.4 88. 0 13.06 
are — ae, 2 LaF | 0 ae Ps oj {f° ao 
6 8 311 +22. 4 467 +25.9) °°} .3 _ 
5 4 1, 509 +34); «41, 000 +3.8 100. 0 wa 
5 14 41, 509 +3.4 41, 000 +3.8 100. 0 27.17 
5 9 405 +10.7 6, 492 +8.2 15.8 16. 03 
5 5 1, 270 +26 34, 116 +3.7 83. 2 28, 86 
5 5 974 +2.6 25, 057 +3. 2 61.1 25. 73 
5 5 29 (’) 786 (7) 1.9 (5 
5 5 7 +27 &, 273 +5. 5 20. 2 30.9 
5 5 18 (’) 392 (") 1.0 (8) 
13 iS 1, 929 +3.9 13,037 | ~~ +25 (13 | —r2 
13 37 1, 909 +4.7 13, 764 +2.2 (13) 7.21 
13 14 1, 593 +5. 5 10, 231 +2.6 ('4) 6.42 
13 13 244 —.3 3, 221 —.3 (13) 10. 96 
we 2 a. oe 2 er ee 6 [ee ae | (13) (13) 
10 10 22 (") 312 (7) (13) (*) 
8 8 20° eS 173 a (13) (8) 
6 19 5, 190 +5.1 125,373 | +65 100. 0 24. 16 
6 16 45,129 +6.7 125, 164 +6. 8 99.8 24. 40 
6 10 2, 386 +16. 5 47, 365 +14.4 37.8 19. 85 
6 6 3, 139 +.8 76, O91 +10 60.7 24.24 
6 6 2, 533 6 57, 248 +1.3 45.7 22. 00 
6 6 67 (’) 2, 331 (") 1.8 34. 79 
6 6 539 +1.5 16, 512 (9) 13.2 30. 63 
6 6 5 (") 1, 708 (7) 1.3 | 31. 63 
2 3 61 —53.1 200° 4.6 | 2] 3.43 
1 10 2,717 —24 35,083 | 2 6 100.0) «12.80 
4 8 4 2,627 —28 34, 423 —25 98. 3 13. 10 
4 4 1, 203 —6.7 11, 315 —&.9 32.3 9. 41 
4 4 1,429 +.6 22, 971 +.9 65. 6 16. 07 
4 4 928 —.4 12, 903 —.7 36. 9 13. 
4 4 39 (") 669 (") 1.9 (5) 
4 4 462 +3.4 9, 399 +4.0 26. 8 20. 44 
4 4 6 (7) 137 () .4 () 
1 2 90 (") 610} =) 1.7 6.78 
. 2 6, 733 +16.9 14,119) $17.0) 100.0 | 19.92 
8 25 + 6, 603 +17.4 133, 157 +17.1 99.3 20. 17 
‘ 12 2, 184 +21.9 39, 924 +19. 5 29.8 18. 2 
8 8 4, 058 +.8 74, 640 +.7 55.6 | 18. 39 
s s 3, 199 +.7 52, 745 +.9 39.3 | 16. 49 
8 ~ 134 —1.5 2, 742 —1.2 2.0 | 20. 46 
s s 725 +1.5 19, 153 +.6 14.3 26. 42 
8 8 951 +157.0 18, 593 +200. 1 13.9 19. 55 
3 3 130 —5.1 962 —1.3 7 7.40 























1 Data obtained from sample 


sunties are believed to be representative for rural and town areas of the United States. 


Data for individual States, however, 


may not be entirely representative of individual types of assistance within those States. Figures for States are presented primarily for the use of persons inter- 


ested in the details of case loads 


relief as the data are not reported tely. 


type of 


¢ Emergency subsistence payments to farmers under the Farm Security Administration. 


? Percentage not computed on a base of fewer than 100 cases. 


: Average not computed for fewer than 50 cases 


and obligations incurred for payments to cases. 
4 Includes identical agencies reporting for both months and agencies beginning operations for the first time in Januar 

§ Sum of public and private agencies does not equal total number of agencies, because | agency administered both pub 

‘ Eliminates duplication in the count of cases receiving more than | ty 

5 Aid to veterans for all Stetes except New York is shown in separate line in total for sample areas. 
separa In State totals aid to veterans, when reported, is included with general relief except for southern States 

inclusion of relatively small amounts of aid to veterans with amounts for general relief does not affect materially the average amount of relief per case for the latter 


of public assistance. 


rary | this — of assistance under a State plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


i Laos then 0 
1! Does not 


— an of State bonus payments and amount of payments. 


Does not include loan clients. 


18 Percentage distribution not shown when amounts of relief are not available for any one type of assistance. 


3 Data not available. 


tic and private relief. 


Aid to veterans in New York is included with general 


The 


Data for January are estimated. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS .- 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE 


BUREAU OF OLD AGE INSURANCE 


REVIEW OF 


The number of employer applications for identi- 
fication numbers has continued to grow. During 
February more than 50,000 were received in Balti- 
more, a figure slightly larger than the monthly 
average during the last half year. A large share 
of the present cumulative total of applications for 
employer identification numbers was filed in early 
weeks of the program, and figures for subsequent 
months have not shown the downward curve re- 
flected in employee applications for account num- 
bers. In February the largest number of employer 
applications forwarded from a single State was that 
reported for Texas, from which 8,385 applica- 
tions, or 16.6 percent of the total for the month, 
were received. 

The number of claims for lump-sum benefits and 
death payments forwarded to the Washington 
offices of the Board in February was somewhat less 
than that for the preceding month. As explained 
elsewhere, it is believed that this decline, which 
was not large, may be in part a result of circum- 
stances attendant on the business recession. 

Fewer applications for employee account num- 
bers were received in February than in any month 
since applications were first forwarded to the 
Board in November 1936. The figure for Febru- 
ary—about 432,000—may be compared with 
figures for the initial months of each of the last two 
quarters of 1937: July, 1.9 million; October, ap- 
proximately 852,000. This decline is a reflection 
of the fact that a very large proportion of the per- 
sons who ordinarily work in employments covered 
by the old-age insurance program already have 
taken this first step toward participating in the 
system. In increasing measure, the applications 
received currently tend to reflect the entry of 
young persons into fields of covered employment 
and the transfer of other workers to such fields, 
while in the early period the preponderance of the 
applications doubtless represented workers already 
in jobs where they were receiving wages which may 
be counted toward old-age benefits under title I] 
of the Social Security Act. 
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ANALYSIS DIVISION 


THE MONTH 


The Treasury-Post Office appropriation act, 
with provision for financing the old-age reserve 
account and, therefore, lump-sum benefits for 
the fiscal year 1938-39, was approved by the 
President on March 28. The current status 
of the account is given elsewhere in this Bulletin. 
Disbursements for both lump-sum benefits and 
death payments are rising constantly although 
the totals are still small, because of the fact that 
monthly payments are not payable until 1942. 
The cumulative disbursements for benefit pay- 
ments from June 1937 through February 1938 
are shown in the accompanying chart. 


Chart I.—Cumulative disbursements for old-age insur- 
ance lump-sum payments, June 1937 through Feb- 
ruary 1938 
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During the month a number of field offices 
have been consolidated, notably a group in the 
Chicago area. Further progress has been made 
in posting wages to the employee ledger sheets 
in Baltimore. Although only a few million of 
approximately 35 million have been carried 
through all the various mechanical processes, the 
earlier operations have been completed for more 
than 90 percent of all the wage reports turned 
over to the Social Security Board by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and the later stages of 
this work can proceed at an accelerating pace. 
These records have not yet been used for the 
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computation of lump-sum benefits and death 
payments. 

Taxes under title VIII for the third quarter 
of the fiscal year 1937-38 became payable at the 
end of March. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Guy T. Helvering, announced on 





March 30 that blank Forms SS—1a had been mailed 
to more than 1.8 million employers for use in filing 
tax and information returns. These returns wil] 
show amounts of wages paid for employment ip 
covered occupations and will be used later in 
computing benefits for qualified workers. 


CLAIMS FOR OLD-AGE BENEFITS 


Of the cumulative total of 107,404 claims for 
lump-sum payments received in Washington by 
February 28, 86.7 percent had been certified for 
payment by that date. The number of claims 
received in February was slightly lower than in 
January—18,200 as compared with 19,400. The 
average amount rose from $31.68 in January to 
$34.69 in February. While the average payment 
for lump-sum benefits at age 65 has exceeded the 
average death payment during several months, 
over the whole period during which these claims 
have been payable the average lump-sum benefit 
is $27.53 and the average death payment is $28.08. 
The fact that these payments are based on average 
recorded wages of less than a thousand dollars 
throws no significant light on wages in general. 
The program is still new and unfamiliar to many. 
The span of covered employment is still short, and 
many potential claims have not yet been filed. 

There is considerable difference in the average 
value of claims per State. Many of these differ- 
ences are inconsequential because of the very small 
samples which they represent. As time goes on, 
however, large claims will be concentrated for the 
most part in the States where wage rates are high, 
and low-value claims will be filed from ‘regions 
where earnings are low or where a low percentage 
of covered to total employment reflects the fact 
that many persons are working in both covered 
and noncovered employments. A comparison of 
the figures for different States shows that the 
averages vary from a low of $20 to a high of 
$41. No general inferences can be drawn from 
these figures because of the limitations on the 
nature and amount of the wages on which these 


lump-sum payments are based under the Social 
Security Act. The highest lump-sum payment 
recorded in February was made to an employee in 
the State of New York who had worked for seven 
firms simultaneously and received $1,001.67 as the 
lump-sum benefit payable at age 65. The largest 
death payment, made in Kentucky, was $390.83. 
The smallest claim still amounts to only a few 
cents, but only 10 percent of the claims certified in 
February were for amounts of less than $5. 

The largest number of claims received in any 
month is that for December 1937, when 20,683 
claims were received in Washington. The slight 
decline since December has been attributed by 
some to the fact that with increased unemploy- 
ment workers have not been assisted by employers 
as frequently as before and so have not filed their 
claims as promptly. While this inference cannot 
be substantiated by figures now at hand, it is 
reasonable to assume that some such factor is at 
work, in view of the fact that both the amounts 
of the payments and the number of potential 
claimants are growing constantly. 

Of the 16,294 claims certified by the Board in 
February, 57.4 percent represented death pay- 
ments, while 42.6 percent represented lump-sum 
benefits payable to eligible workers at age 65. 
Over the whole period during which these claims 
have been payable, the number of death claims 
exceeded life claims, as was expected. These 
lump-sum amounts, certified to eligible workers or 
their estates or relatives, are the only payments 
under the old-age insurance program at the present 
time. Monthly benefits will be payable to quali- 
fied workers starting with 1942. 
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ed | Table 1.—Old-age insurance: Number of claims for lump-su.n payments received in Washington, and number of 
n claims and average payment certified to the Secretary of t.\ve Treasury by the Social Security Board, during the 
al month of February 1938, by States! 
m Claims for lump-sum benefits at 
in Total claims for lump-sum paymen\s =e Claims for death payments 
State 
Number of | Number of} Average | Numberof| Numberof| Average | Number of - of| Average 
| claims claims payment claims claims payment claims ms payment 
received certified certified received certified certified received certified certified 
| 
Cumulative to Feb. 28_. 107, 404 93, 069 $27. 81 50, 626 45, 153 $27. 53 56, 778 47,916 $28. 08 
; } . en heal 
ial Total for February 18, 214 16, 204 34. 69 7, 750 6, 935 35. 61 10, 464 9, 359 34. 00 
nt Alabama : 315 256 26. 17 92 58 35. 16 223 198 23. 54 
: Alaska. 4 D Coataheneall + 2 a Pee at 2 Cy See 
In Arizona. - 45 31 24.71 14 12 16. 17 31 19 30. 10 
Arkansas 140 169 23. 85 43 66 25. 11 97 103 23. 04 
en California. 894 759 38. 18 363 323 39, 61 531 436 37.12 
Colorado... 105 90 40. 91 49 36 44. 33 56 54 38. 63 
he Connecticut 418 436 36. 62 239 261 36. 96 179 175 36. 12 
Delaware. 52 38 33. 29 35 21 28, 38 17 17 39. 35 
st District of Columbia 106 99 35. 97 49 47 41. 46 57 52 31. 01 
3 } Florida 158 112 28. 76 71 28 28. 71 87 84 28. 78 
Georgia 297 259 26. 18 81 35 32. 04 216 224 25. 27 
Ww Hawaii. 13 19 28. 86 6 9 25. 14 10 2. 21 
. Idaho. . 57 48 34. 19 26 21 36. 35 31 27 32. 51 
in Illinois 1, 082 1, 033 38. 09 488 443 36. 50 594 590 39. 29 
Indiana 567 496 33. 90 266 219 32. 84 301 277 34. 73 
Iowa... 217 147 27. 30 100 77 28.14 117 70 26. 38 
Kansas. 199 204 28. 04 93 98 27. 92 106 106 28. 14 
ly Kentucky 250 247 30. 00 110 106 30. 03 140 141 29. 98 
Louisiana 237 168 28, 87 69 55 31. 39 168 113 27. 64 
83 Maine. -- 145 143 30. 18 82 76 31. 08 63 67 29.15 
ht Maryland 268 258 35. 55 94 85 46. 15 174 173 30. 34 
Massachusetts 930 961 35. 67 544 34. 84 425 417 36. 76 
vy Michigan 865 7 35. 99 337 301 35. 14 528 429 36. 58 
Minnesota 255 154 38. 71 113 81 37.7 142 73 39. 75 
Yo Mississippi 95 74 22.77 26 8 14. 18 69 66 23. 81 
Missouri... i 506 526 30.72 223 221 33. 81 283 305 28. 48 
rs Montana. 70 53 40. 92 27 24 40. 04 43 29 41. 65 
. Nebraska 110 66 34. 69 65 42 29. 53 45 24 43. 73 
ir Nevada.. 25 24 32. 89 8 ~ 25. 77 17 16 36. 45 
ot New Hampshire 96 101 28. 31 56 55 27.92 40 46 28. 79 
. New Jersey. ' 767 781 39. 92 332 349 39. 85 435 432 39. 97 
18 New Mexico 37 30 26. 09 19 10 20. 03 18 20 29. 12 
New York... 2, 122 1,7 39. 59 834 771 39. 61 1, 238 1, 013 39. 58 
at North Carolina 380 363 22. 95 87 86 29. 18 293 21. 02 
North Dakota 21 8 26. 18 7 3 26. 68 14 5 25. 87 
ts Ohio... 1, 353 1, 193 37. 31 620 552 35. 36 733 641 39. 00 
| Oklahoma 206 229 34. 91 70 85 31. 80 136 144 36. 75 
a. Oregon... _- 177 146 31. 05 92 81 30. 69 85 65 31. 51 
Pennsylvania 1, 855 1, 653 38. 41 854 762 39. 51 1, 001 891 37. 47 
Rhode Island 173 150 35. 16 8s 72 35. 40 78 34. 93 
in South Carolina 206 197 20. 26 46 22 20. 68 160 175 20. 21 
F South Dakota 28 8 34. 86 12 2 52. 87 16 6 28. 85 
y- Tennessee. | 318 289 25. 09 90 64 30. 37 228 225 23. 59 
Texas... 670 508 28. 38 252 197 26. 77 418 311 29. 41 
m Utah. 49 51 35. 79 12 9 37. 86 37 42 35. 4 
‘ Vermont 47 51 31. 73 25 29 28. 53 22 22 35. 95 
. Virginia. 347 405 29.71 115 103 35. 89 232 202 26. 55 
Washington 260 250 32. 75 116 120 33. 66 144 130 31. 92 
IS West Virginia 240 201 31. 03 67 58 26. 35 173 143 32. 93 
Wisconsin. . 404 366 35. 89 212 190 35. 97 192 176 35. 81 
iS Wyoming... 25 27 31. 63 14 10 35. 98 il 17 29. 06 
2 Foreign 1. peal s 3 33. 53 4 D heacasssesecn i 3 33. 53 
ir 1 All claims that have been received to date are those which are satisfied under the provisions of title II by a lump-sum payment amounting to 34 percent 
) of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable before Jan. 1, 1942, 
8 1Claims received in Baltimore from persons in foreign countries, 
t | 
l- 
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APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYEE ACCOUNT NUMBERS 


There was a considerable decline in the number 
of applications for employee account numbers 
received in the Baltimore office of the Social 
Security Board in February as compared with 
preceding months. This downward trend, how- 
ever, has been less rapid than was anticipated in 
some of the early estimates. During the current 
fiscal year these applications have been received 
in Baltimore as follows: 


Number of 
applications 
1937: Month received 
ES Se Pee Ae 1, 907, 746 
tides tiibdusipieddadadebsencae 1, 591, 504 
hd. hnaghthitbebancdandenanes 1, 054, 643 
ES eae a 851, 845 
EE Fo ca ee a a 685, 857 
RE = ere ee a eee 635, 617 
1938: 
adams innnithalithethenn wibdan ot 661, 566 
i antsy cack ineldbite ave teal anin aid 431, 806 


The cumulative total as of February 28 is 
37,781,710. 

These applications (Form SS-5), which were 
filed with post offices throughout the United 
States in the early months of registration, are now 
deposited with field offices of the Board. The 
information provided on this form is used in 
establishing the records of wages which may be 
counted in computing a worker’s benefit. 

Because of the purposes for which account 
numbers are issued and the procedures involved, 
neither the figure for applications received cur- 
rently nor the cumulative total can be considered 
as a measure of employment covered by the old- 
age insurance program. Account numbers have 
been issued to persons in excepted employments, 
to workers under the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, to many persons over 65 years of age, and 
to persons who may not have been working at all. 

The State from which the largest number of 
applications has been received is New York, with 
more than 5 million. Pennsylvania is next, with 
more than 3 million. As indicated in table 2, 
there are nine other States from which more than 
a million applications have been received. Fig- 
ures which will be available later, indicating by 


States the distribution of wages from covered 
employment and the number of active accounts, 
will tend to give added meaning to State com- 
parisons. For the present the table must be used 


Table 2.—Applications for employee account numbers 
as of Feb. 28, 1938 








Number of applicationg 











State 
Cumulative Month of 
to Feb. 28 February 

SE ae ee z 37, 781, 710 431, 806 
nn cdttianenennsdsdeenneent eiehdans 509, 805 8, 204 
EAE SN ae , 16, 461 28s 
(Sea cheenaan oanl 130, 428 3, 165 
idiédhncttnhbnnnnbhbetneeedneinen aol 249, 144 4, 455 
a ala thd cdeaice ieee gg dameanes 2, 304, 046 26, 081 
i “a&$: SNE EeeS 291, 841 2, 957 
SESS ace ae 640, 69! 4, 331 
a 85, 098 590 
Eee 235, 730 2, 863 
tis ch iuedilinsi aida tain iniddnshianetninetiaindnitgsidl , 530, 612 10, 256 
; i 651, 019 8, 865 
123, 737 1, 089 
118, 859 1, 282 
2, 703, 193 11, 509 
1, 017, 780 6, 771 
477, 426 3, 787 
383, 558 5, 101 
545, 991 13, 043 
485, 455 9, 553 
253, 405 3, 465 
1 535, 344 7, 558 
1, 625, 714 ¥, 474 
1, 788, 407 16, 265 
640, 302 7, 507 
. ‘ pues 269, 771 6, 200 
I fod cis cincieshndbidieiinguenebainine eiiiaia ; 1, 003, 239 14, 171 
eer ers : 136, 190 3, 019 
Nebraska. ---_- Deuquadnneremons : 251, 141 3, 012 
SSS : 35, 229 41M 
New Hampshire--.-_-_. ae eel ceieanenaia 163, 842 1, 681 
I TTS - : : 1, 399, 655 9, 319 
New Mexico. .-_...- acai jmeciniais aaalaan 86, 505 1, 674 
RP aE é bende 5, 235, 728 64, 337 
North Carolina........... CS Ae 748, 651 7,32 
North Dakota..........._. - ao 82, 950 717 
Se , ae , 2, 253, 368 27, 403 
Oklahoma..........- ; ‘ 511, 187 10, 412 
Oregon....... noatin $12, 407 2, 8 
Pennsylvania. - 3, 309, 897 34, 138 
Rhode Island_....._- iehaeded 278, 635 2, 010 
South Carolina.__- SER: 392, 045 4, 2064 
South Dakota... -.. Siena ‘ 96, 545 1, 267 
Tennessee............. eine AS 593, 382 7, 666 
a 7 cient ol 1, 511, 361 30, 399 
EEA Se eae ee eee 139, 507 1, 822 
TTT diesisciah Gocbadbeldiaibeshihein 8S, O54 85Y 
ea Pees ‘ 565, 900 7, 715 

_ "Soka el 526, 306 5, 
 . SS a aaa 512, 585 10, 515 
ae aces 782, 144 2, 349 
60, 346 627 


Wyoming........-. is Ss paeadiaiaiialshens a 





1 Includes 1 application received in the Baltimore office from a person ina 
foreign country. 
guardedly, and changes from month to month must 
be considered of minor importance unless they 
show persistent tendencies which call for further 
study. 
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ELEVEN-MILLION SAMPLE OF APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYEE ACCOUNT NUMBERS 


Although many of the characteristics of the 
gainful workers of 1930 are known and although 
many facts regarding the age, sex, and race of 
the population are shown in the last population 
census, no reliable data bearing on these matters 
have become available in the last 7 years. Changes 
since that time have been a matter of estimate 
rather than of count. 

The data available in connection with appli- 
cations for social security account numbers are 
very useful in helping to fill the gap in our infor- 
mation for a large segment of the population. 

These applications, usually known as SS—5’s, 
were first filed in the month of November 1936. 


They were made available through several differ- 
ent sources and in a number of instances were 
turned in by persons not actually covered under 
the old-age benefits program of the Social Security 
Act. For the most part, however, they were dis- 
tributed by employers and filed by covered work- 
ers. The major part of the registration was ac- 
complished in a relatively short period of time. 
The first months of enumeration brought more 
than 26 million forms to the Baltimore record- 
keeping office. There is reason to think that this 
first group of applications was representative of 
the covered population, that most of the persons 
were employed at some time in the weeks when 


Table 3.—Age and sex distributions of data in 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), by 
Social Security Board Regions ' 




















































































































, Region 
Total, 
Age group regions — -—-— — se ae eae —— -— —-- - 

rani 3 nun | m | ov | Vv | VI | VII | VIII | Ix | x | XI | xl 

a 
Number in each age group 
Total ¢ 

, nae ekae hance! Laue! 

Total 11, 415, 355 |1, 123, 453 |1, 756,475 |1, 575, 738 858, 416 |1, 652,823 |1,311, 740 729, 518 413, 810 |571, 143 |462,307 [209,703 | 750,129 
7 : ei 480,919 | 57,076 67,410 | 74,540 45, 823 57, 480 48, 020 38,631 | 16,705 | 22,666 | 17,919 | 9,109 25, 540 
0-34. ...... 1,083,241 | 192,838 208,703 | 286, 882 162, 999 287, 423 229, 298 134, 320 | 73,289 | 91, 664 | 73,980 | 36,025 | 115, 820 
25-29. . : 2,004,516 | 180,771 | 206,717 268, 040 167, 233 78, 460 229, 156 149, 446 | 73, 521 |104, 896 , 236 | 37,248 | 128, 792 
30-34 a : 1, 709, 509 149,956 | 251,980 | 220,583 136, 945 248, 464 196, 286 122, 615 , 259 | 95,004 | 81,837 | 31,283 | 114, 297 
35-39 : 1,422,102 | 129, 838 218, 883 181, 868 107, 828 208, 192 167, 537 94,122 | 49,508 | 75,571 | 65,486 | 25, 087 98, 182 
0-44 1, 209,304 | 121,240 194, 707 166, 962 81, 246 186, 591 138, 962 66, 336 | 42,739 | 59,861 | 48,577 | 20, 888 81, 195 
4549 1,013,503 | 106, 531 164, 691 143, 666 62, 752 156, 501 117, 529 50, 547 | 37,416 | 48,121 | 36,227 | 18,822 70, 700 
50-54 748, 972 82, 922 123, 458 107, 426 44, 203 111, 572 87, 904 34, 937 , 535 | 34,855 | 23,753 | 14, 665 54, 742 
55-50 520,007 | 61,156 85, 472 | 76, 773 30, 659 | 74, 089 60, 046 24, 584 | 19,549 | 23,653 | 15,473 | 10, 202 38, 351 
0-64 323,192 | 41,125 54, 454 48, 998 18, 728 43, 961 37, 002 14,080 | 12, 289 14, 852 8, 819 6, 374 22, 510 

| 
Male 

Total 8, 343, 385 755, 240 (1, 217,004 il, 145, 964 | 615, 597 j1, 282, 201 964, 914 530, 990 |299, 912 \«s0, 433 |364, 451 lt, 607 | 567,072 
15-19. 272,870 | 20,665 34, 433 38, 279 26, 399 35, 443 26, 805 23, 108 9,817 | 13,682 | 11, 509 5, 883 17, 847 
-24 1,189,935 | 104,434 158,358 | 164, 764 101, 948 185, 385 135, 86, 264 | 42,418 | 58,864 | 50,7 2A, 672 76, 659 
25-29 1, 363, 201 110, 691 183,620 | 179,273 113, 751 201, 481 154, 315 104, 059 | 49,842 | 75,018 | 68,536 | 29, 089 , 526 
30-34 1,267,903 | 99,834 177, 764 164, 008 99, 262 194, 385 146, 696 90,620 | 44,669 | 72,497 | 65,800 | 25, 661 86, 707 
35-39... 1,095,271 | 89, 848 161, 513 141, 143 81, 432 169, 714 131, 027 71, 850 | 37,812 4 54, 099 , S89 75, 564 
960, 258 87, 855 149, 339 134, 482 63, 813 156, 722 111, 849 51, 869 3,681 | 48,746 | 40,915 | 17,625 63, 362 
45-49... 829,007 | 81,207 130, 536 120, 020 50, 504 135, 242 97, 535 40,511 | 30,251 | 39,903 | 30,680 | 16, 107 56, 511 
5-54. 633, 262 66, 345 102, 246 92, 880 36, 612 . 75, 393 29,195 | 23,800 | 20,557 | 20,613 | 12,885 45, 353 
55-59. 447, 660 50, 376 72, 218 67, 449 25, 819 65, 793 52, 649 21,113 | 16,741 | 20,565 | 13, 648 9, 073 32, 216 
0-4. 284, 018 34, 985 46,977 | 43,666 16, 057 39, 653 33, 185 12, 401 | 10,881 | 13, 221 7, 942 5, 723 19, 327 

! 
Female 

Total 3, 071, 970 368, 213 539, 471 429, 774 242, 819 370, 622 346, 826 198, 628 lus, 898 |138,710 | 97,856 | 42,096 | 183,057 
15-19... 208, 049 27,411 32, 977 36, 261 19, 424 22, 037 21, 215 15, 523 6, 888 8, 984 6, 410 3, 226 7, 
24. ..... 793,306 | 88,404 140, 345 122, 118 61, 051 102, 038 , 838 48,056 | 30,871 | 32,800 | 23,271 | 11,353 39, 161 
25-29 641,315 | 70, 080 113, 097 88, 767 53, 482 76, 979 74, 841 45, 387 | 23, 67 29, 878 | 21,700 8, 159 35, 
30-34... . 441,606 | 50,122 74, 216 56, 575 37, 683 54,079 49, 590 31,995 | 15,500 | 22,507 | 16,037 5, 622 a‘ 
35-39. _. 326,831 | 39,900 57, 370 40, 725 26, 396 38, 478 36, 510 22,272 | 11,696 | 15,191 | 11,387 4, 198 22, 618 
40-44... 249,046 | 33,385 45, 368 32, 480 17, 433 29, 869 27, 113 14, 467 9,058 | 11,115 7, 662 3, 263 7, 833 
4549... 184, 586 25, 324 34, 155 23, 646 12, 248 21, 349 19, 994 10, 036 7, 165 8, 218 5, 547 2,715 14, 189 
50-54... 115, 71¢ 16, 577 21, 212 14, 546 7, 591 13, 189 12, 511 5, 742 4, 735 5, 298 3, 140 1, 780 9, 389 
55-50... _. 72, 347 10, 780 13, 254 9, 324 4, 840 8, : 7, 397 3, 47 2, 808 3, 088 1, 825 1,129 6, 135 
O-4._...._. 39, 174 6, 140 7,477 5, 332 2, 671 4, 308 3, 817 1, 679 1, 408 1, 631 877 651 3, 183 

See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 3.—Age and sex distributions of data in 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), by 
Social Security Board Regions '—Continued ‘ 
































































































































Total, Region 
Age group reelo fons es 
ll | 1 | IV | Vv VI | vil | Vill | Ix | x | XI | x 
| 
Percentage in each age group 

| 

Total 
100.00} 100.00} 100.00} 100.00} 100.00| 100 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
4.21 5.08 3. 84 4.73 5. 34 3.48 3. 66 5. 4.04] 3.97] 3.87| 4.34 3.40 
17. 37 17.17. 17.01 18. 20 18. 99 17. 39 17. 48 18.41} 17.71] 16.05 | 16.00] 17.18| 1544 
17. 56 16. 09 16. 89 17.01 19. 49 16. 85 17.47 20.48 | 17.77| 1837| 19.52] 17.76] i717 
14. 98 13. 35 14. 34 14.00 15. 95 15. 03 14.97 16.81 | 14.56| 1663| 17.70] 14.92| 159% 
12.46 11. 56 12. 46 11. 54 12. 56 12. 60 12.77 12.90} 11.96/ 13.23] 14.16] 11.96] 13.09 
10. 59 10. 79 11. 08 10. 60 9. 46 11.29 10. 59 9.09} 10.33/ 1048| 10.51| 9.96] jog 
8. 88 9. 48 9. 38 9.12 7.31 9.47 8.96 6.93| 9.04| 843] 7.84] 898 9.43 
6 56 7.38 7.03 6. 82 5.15 6.75 6. 70 4.79} 690| 610] 514| 6.99 7.30 
4. 56 5.44 4.87 4.87 3. 57 4.48 4. 58 3.37| 472| 4146) 3.35] 4.87 bul 
2.83 3. 66 3. 10 3.11 2.18 2. 66 2. 82 1.93| 297) 260) 191] 3.04 3.00 

Male 
Se 100.00 | 100.00} 100.00} 100.00} 100.00} 100.00] 100.00} 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100. 00 
3.27 3.93 2. 83 3.34 4.29 2.76 2.78 435} 327/ 316] 316) 351) 345 
14 26 13. 83 13.01 14. 38 16. 56 14. 46 14.04 16.24 | 14.14] 13.61] 13.91) 14.72) 13.52 
16. 34 14. 66 15. 09 15. 65 18. 48 15. 72 15. 99 19. 60 16. 62 17. 35 18.81 | 17.36 16. 49 
15. 20 13. 22 14.61 14.31 16. 12 15. 16 15. 20 17.07 | 14.89] 1676| 1805| 15.31) 15.29 
13. 13 11. 90 13. 27 12. 32 13. 23 13. 24 13. 58 13.53 | 1261] 13.96| 1484) 1246!) 13.33 
11.51 11. 63 12.27 11. 74 10. 37 12. 22 11. 59 9.77| 11.23] 11.27] 11.23| 10.52! 1117 
9.94 10. 75 10. 73 10. 47 20 10. 58 10. 11 7.63 | 10.09/ 923) 842| 961) 998 
7.59 8. 78 8. 40 8.10 5.95 7.67 7.81 5.50| 7.04| 684 | 566) 7.69) 8&0 
5.36 6.67 5.93 5.88 4.19 5.13 5.46 3.98| 5.68| 476) 374| 5.41 | 5. 68 
3. 40 4. 63 3. 86 3.81 2.61 3.09 3. 44 233/ 363| 3.06| 218| 341| 34 

Female 
SS 100.00} 100.00} 100.00} 100.00 | 100.00 100.00} 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
AT Se 6.77 7.44 6.11 8.44 8. 5.95 6.12 7.82} 6.05] 648| 6.55/| 7.66 4.2 
PP EACLE 25. 82 24.01 26. 02 28. 42 25.14 27.53 27.06 24.19 | 27.10| 23.65] 23.78 | 26.97| 21.39 
A RD 20. 88 19. 03 20. 96 20. 65 22.03 2.77 21. 57 22.85 | 20.79 | 21.54 | 2217] 19.38) 19.27 
| OPER 14. 37 13. 61 13. 76 13. 16 15. 52 14. 59 14.30 16.1) 13. 69 16. 22 16.39 | 13.36 15. 07 
a 10. 64 10. 86 10. 63 9. 48 10. 87 10. 38 10. 53 11.21 | 10.27] 10.95| 11.66] O97) 1236 
(ey it ea & 11 9.07 8.41 7. 56 7.18 8.06 7.82 7.2) 7.95| 801) 7.83| 7.75 9.74 
(Ak ae RR 6.01 6. 88 6. 33 5. 50 5.04 5.76 5.76 5.05} 620) 592/ 567/ 645) 7.75 
Pee aaa 3.77 4. 50 3.93 3.38 3.13 3. 56 3.61 289/ 416] 382] 3.21) 423) 513 
(ii a 2.35 2.93 2.46 2.17 1.99 2.24 2.13 1.75} 246] 223] 1.86] 268 3.35 
RE RE AE 1.28 1. 67 1.39 1% 1.10 1.16 1.10 85) 12] 1.18) .90/ 1.55 1.74 



































1 Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. Region Il: New York. Region Ill: New Jersey, Pennsy)- 
vania, Delaware. ~~~ IV: Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia. ion V: Kentucky, Chio, Michigan. Region 
VI: is, Indiana, Wisconsin. nm VII: Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, South Carolina. ion VIII: lowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska. Region IX: Missouri , Ar Oklahoma. ion X: Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico. Region XI: Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, Wyoming. Region XI: California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Operations Section. 








this first drive was made, and that they were sim- 
ilar in important respects to gainful workers enum- 
erated in the 1930 census. 

The data giving the characteristics of these 
persons result from a count of about 11.5 million 
of these early applications. The first 10 million, 
selected at random, represent the bulk of the early 
applications with no special selection and show 
an uneven geographic distribution. Various other 
peculiarities grew out of administrative procedures. 
When an examination of the figures on a State 
basis indicated that some areas were insufficiently 
represented, especially certain western States, ad- 
justments were made so that the tabulations 
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would be more typical of the entire country. This 
was done by making a supplementary run of cards 
for certain States. The new data served to bal- 
ance the early deficiency, bringing the percentage 
representation for each State to at least 40 percent 
of the total applications for that State and the 
total of the sample to about 11.5 million cases. 

It can readily be seen from the history of this 
material that it has certain special aspects that 
must be kept clearly in mind in drawing conclu- 
sions. One of these is that it is not a cross section 
of employed or covered workers at any one time. 
Another is that it cannot throw light on changes 
in the number of persons under old-age insurance 
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week by week. Clearly, there is some flow, some 
turn-over; there is a small percentage of duplica- 
tion; and undoubtedly some unemployed and 
noncovered workers are included. 

By and large, however, these 11,415,355 appli- 
cants are analogous to the gainful workers of 1930 
who would have been covered then had the Social 
Security Act been in force. Moreover, independ- 
ent estimates of exclusions and inclusions on the 
basis of occupations reported in the 1930 census 
and the age distribution in both groups bear out 
these conclusions. The unemployment reported 
in a random sample representing 1 percent of the 
first 26 million applications is extremely low. 
This sample has been distributed according to date 
of application, and the earlier applications report 
very much less unemployment than did those at a 
somewhat later date. This fact gives some 
support to the assumption, based mainly on a 
knowledge of the administrative procedures, that 
most of the persons who filed these 11.5 million 
applications were actually working in the period 
under consideration. 

In summary it may be affirmed that although 
these data certainly contain exceptions to the 
prevailing type of persons included, the exceptions 


are so few in number that they do not greatly 
influence comparisons by State, age, sex, or race. 

The tables show a correspondence in the age 
curves from State to State somewhat exaggerated 
in the percentages by the concentration between 
ages 20 and 30. ‘There are striking differences for 
the upper and lower ages. Even when differences 
in age distribution in different parts of the country 
are taken into account and correlations and com- 
parisons made with other population data, it is 
apparent that older persons in the East are holding 
their own in employment better than in the West. 

Another conspicuous feature of the series is 
the rapid fall in the numbers representing women 
in covered employment after 40. The men con- 
tinue to be active in the labor market for a longer 
span of years than the women. 

Granted the cautions noted above, these data 
can be used for many types of analysis by areas 
and ages. They are important as a basis for com- 
parison with other samples and with data from 
current employee applications. In the course of 
time, further light will be cast on this representa- 
tion of early applicants by such comparisons and 
by data available from the wage records in the 
Baltimore office of the Board. 








Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 


















































by States 
Alabama | Arizona 
a . | | tae a ie a ye 
= Mal : Female | | 3 Male Female 
an an | 
ae se —- 4 ————- ———- — —-—— - | -— 

Agegroup | _2 | — e elie « © 2 " Agegroupp | _3| — 2 . = 8 a 
ae) a12/8/8)2) 216) 3) g213/2/8)2/2/2/6] 
= = 51/2/51] & FE 12/6 = = Fe 1/2/6] & Fe 1|2/6 

Number in each age group 1] Number in each age group 
oe ——— 1] a 
| | 1] 
Total. _|123, 185] 96, 433) 68, 579/27, 838 16] 26,752) 23,721) 3,029 2 Total 29, 276} 24, 448) 20, 555 606) 3,287] 4,828] 4, 502 45 281 
15-19 5, 271 | 3, 51 MN 27  Weblenes 1,716] 1,627 _ = 15-19........}] 1,362] 1,045 916 9 120 317 287 4 26 
20-24 21, 186] 14,791] 10,863) 3, 928 6,395] 6,018} 377)...... | 20-24.._.____| 5,249] 3,973] 3,300) 84] 589) 1,276) 1,184 7] 85 
25-29 24,471) 18,131] 12,778) 5,351 2} 6,340) 5,464) 875 | 25-29....... 5,554) 4,571) 3,848] 117] 606 983, 925 3 55 
30-34 21,042] 16,742] 11, 746) 4,905 1} 4,300) 3,777 §23).....-|| 30-34_.... 4,820] 4,101] 3,419 105 577 719 669 7 43 
35-39 16, 743} 13,648] 9, 164] 4, 483 1} 3,005} 2,620) 466 | 35-39....... 3, 739} 3,209) 2,622 91; 496 530 486 7 37 
40-44... 11,723} 9,714) 6,810) 2,900 4} 2,009} 1,732) 276 1}| 40-44... 2,862) 2,457) 2,043 7| 337 405 386 5 14 
45-49. 9,296] 7,921) 5,655) 2,262} 4) 1,375] 1,133] 242)......|] 45-49. 22. 2, 325} 2,026] 1,708) 58} 260) 209) 281) 4) 14 
50-54. . . 6, 44 5,646) 4,032] 1,611 3 797 #92 ee { , == 1,648] 1,489) 1, 288 29 172 159 149 6 4 
55-50. . 4,542} 4,051] 3,025) 1,025 1 491 434 i | 56-50........ 1,100} 1,010 900 19 91 90 86 2 2 
», 512) 2,278] 1,776] 802)..... 234 215 iibwekes 60-64_......- 617 567 511 17 39 50 Gasaes 1 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
: ts ee 

Total 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 Total__| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
15-19. 42} 3.6] 40] 28... | 64) 69] 20)... DOR cc ncsce a7] 43] 45) 15} 36] 66 64) Bol O8 
20-24 17.2 15.3 15.8} 14. 1}..... 23. 9 25.4; 12,4]...... SP inincisitutid 17.9 16.3 16.0} 13.9) 17.9 26. 4 26.3) 15.5) 30.2 
25-29 19.9 18. 8 18. € 19.2) 12.5 23.7 23.0) 28.9) 50.0 SP i«sasece 18. 9 18.7 18.7} 19.3) 18.4 20. 3 20. 5 6.7] 19.6 
30-34 17.1 17.4 17.1} 17.9 6.3 16.1 BAG Ths Gincasca La 16. 5 16. 8 16. 6 7.3} 17.6 14.9 14.9} 15.6] 15.3 
35-39 13. 6 14.2 13.4) 16.1 6.2 11.6 IL] 15.4 | Ge Gtsécconee 12.8 13.1 12.8} 15.0) 15.1 11.0 10.8] 15.6) 13.2 
40-44. 9.5 10.1 9.9) 10.4) 25.0 7.5 7.3 + rt + ry: rt: 7 tt ry re 

45-40. .... 7.6 8. 2 8.3 8.1} 25.0 5.1 4.8 . . q " é . . . , 
aa 52] 58 59] SS} IRs} 301 29 5.6 61) 63} 48] 52) 33] 33] 133] 14 
55-59 _ 3. 7] 4.2 4.4 3.8 6.2 1.8 1.8 3.8 4.1 4.4 3.1 2.8 1.9 1.9 4.4 0.7 
60-64 a 2.4 2. A Se 0.9 0.9 2.1 2.3 2.5 2.8 1.2 L0 Ss Micndeel 0.3 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS=5's), 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
by States—Continued 




















































































































































































































Delaware District of Columbia 
= Male Female = Male Female 
an | an 
< oz ‘a. i te Age grou “3 
wor isasisa li £2 isgigzialigziegis cecrup | -8/4/ 3 gelsia|& 5 
S ° = © $ rR) 2 © 8 S 3 2 ® | Ss = a = | 
= = | Zz |6 - = Z|96 = = = Zio = = 216s 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
—— —— , 7 
Total..| 24,570) 17, 843) 16, 264) deka | 3 6, 727| 6, 558| 169)..... Total 144, 353/101, 270 76, 567|24,447| 256) 43,083) 36,964) 6, 115 4 
15-19... 1,172) 638) 606 31) 1 534 530 , ne 15-19......_.| 6,733] 4,302] 3,806) 582 4) 2,341) 2,248 _ ee 
20-24 4,142) 2,457) 2,285 170} 2) 1,685) 1,666 19]......|| 20-24........| 28,210) 17, 423) 13, 148) 4, 260 15) 10, 787) 9, 780) 1,006 1 
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Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
od | 
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30-34... 14.0 14.4 14.1 7.0) 12.5) 13.2 12.9) 23.1)...... 30-34........- ;} 16.6) 16.7 16.2} 18.5) 19.9 16.3 15.8] 19.8} 25.0 
95-99.....- 12.6] 13.2) 12.8} 16.6) 37.5] 11.0) 10.8] 18.9)...... | 36-80........ |} 125) 13.0) 12.5) 144) 22.3) 11.2) 10,2) 17.0)...-.. 
40-44. 11.0) 12.0) 11.9) 13.6)...... |} 8&2) 8&2) 10.6)...... 40-44........ 9.0}; 96) 98) 87) 133) 7.5) 7.1) 10.1) 50.0 
45-49... ... | 9.1 10. 2 10.4 8. 4) _. | 6. 1) 6.1 3 45-@........ 7.2 7.9 8.3) 6.6 6.6 5.5 6.4 €@@...... 
50-54. . | 6.6 7.6 | a? Se | 88 £6 O64 50-64........ 6.0} 5.7) 60) 45) 43) 3.5) 34) 3 7)...... 
55-59... 4.9) 68) 69) 44)..000. } 25) 25) 18)... 55-50.......- 3.5) 41) 44) 33) 16) 22) 22) 22) 
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= s aot 2 SS eee ee es eae ee EE ee emer ee See eae 
15-19. 4.9 4.1 4.3] 3 1| 4.4 7.2 7.5) 4.7] 8.3)) 15-10... 6.1 Sc £8 - $98.3 8.2 8.5) 5.6)...... 
20-24 17.0} 15.0) 15.5) 13.6) 5.8] 22.6) 23.3] 16.8) 8.3/| 20-24 ..-| 19.1] 17.0) 16.6) 18.3] 15.4) 23.9) 24.6 + = 
25-29 18.5) 17.7) 17.2) 19.1) 21.7] 20.7) 20.4) 23.0) 16.7] 25-29...__.. 21.3) 20.3) 19.6) 22.3) 30.7) 23.5) 23.3) 25.1)...__- 
30-34 17.4; 17.5] 17.0) 19. | 13.0) 17.3 16. 8) 21.1} 25.0|| 30-34 16.6} 16.8) 17.0) 16.3) 7.7] 16.1) 16.0) 16.9) 50.0 
35-39 13.3) 13.9) 13.2) 16.2) 17.4) 21.7) 11.3) 15.7) 8 3|| 35-39__- 12.5) 13.1) 13.0) 13.1) 15.4) 11.47 10.8) 15.3/...... 
40-44 9.8) 10.4) 10.5) 10.3) 7.2) 8.1 8.0) 8.4) 16.7|| 40-44____. 7 60688 68 «8G... : 2h We Btw 
45-49 7.8 8.4 8.7) 7.5) 14.5 6.0 6. 1 §. 2)... | 45-49. 6.5) 7.3 7.7] 6.1) 15.4) 47 . ee 
50-54 5.2 5.9 6.0) 5.4) 10.1 3.2 3.3} 2.5) 8.3}) 50-54_- 4.55 5.3) 54 49) 7.7 2.8 26. 86... 
55-59 3.8 4.3 4.6) 3.6) 4.4 2.1 2.2) 1.7] 8.4)| 56-50........ $6 68 63 O85. | 16 1.6) 1.6) 50.0 
60-64. _. 2.3 2.8 3.0) 21) 1.5 1.1 SH OR: || 60-64___._. 17 2 7 2.3) “a = 0.7 0.7; 0 ps 
| | i 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5's), 








































































































































































































































































































by States—Continued 
Idaho Illinois 
2 Male Female a Male Female 
o 33 ‘ S32 ee 
oe 38 21/2/8/8/3/)2/)6/2 wom las) a | 3 gig! 3 | gis 
° 2 = 2 ° S £ | = 4 < 
ele leEi/zi/sél/el/ei[z2/a4 e je |/FEilzisl/e};/F 12/8 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
l l a pie 
Total.- 24, 23] 20,067) 19,998} 31) 38 4, 216| 4, 210 4 2 Total. |699, 143/500, 950/481, 934] 17, 110| 3,915 198, 184/193, 117] 4,985! 2 
[ae _-— |— —_— Se ee ee ee ee ee me 
 —_ Seay FF fs 1}| 15-19 28, 358| 15,039] 14,833} 181  25| 13,319] 13,256) 61; 2 
3,010} 3,005 1 4) 1,281| 1,280 reall 20-24 .|122, 755} 69, 024; 67, 366] 1,553} 105) 53, 731| 53,144) 573) 4 
3, 532) 3, 522 2 8} 830) 830)......]...... 25-29 121, 192] 78, 064] 75,098) 2,610)  356/ 43, 128| 42,053) 1,053) 29 
3,037) 3, 028 4 5} = 508} 506 sida 30-34 .|102, 541] 74, 635] 70,963) 3,154) 518) 27,906) 26,747| 1,144) 15 
2,360} 2, 352 4 4) 399) 397 1 1|} 35-39 84, 767) 64,937) 61, 267| 3,185) 485] 19,830) 18,867, 953) 19 
2,083) 2,072 4 i i a ee 40-44... 75, 107| 50,351) 56,587) 2,547) 217| 15,756| 15,170! 576) 19 
1,931} 1,923 3 5} 256)  256)...... = 45-49. 64, 313] 52,813) 50,949| 1,746) 118/ 11,500 11,156 339 5 
1, 609} 1, 6038 4 i en eee |" eee 48, 103} 41, 127} 39,985) 1,088} 54) 6,976) 6,804) 170 2 
1,181] 1,174 5 3 a) Stoel 55-60........ 279| 28,313) 27,507) 688) 28) 3,966) 3,877) 8%) 1 
736, 731 4 1 55 55).....- oe 60-64... . 19, 728} 17, 656| 17, 289 a 9 2,072) 2,043) 23) 1 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
— 
Total..| 100.0 me 100. o 100.0 100.0 100.0) 100. 0! 100.0} 100. 0 Total..| 100.0} 100.0 100. 0| 100.0) 100 0| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100, 
$6-20......-. a7 20 29......|...... Ter > Soaeet aenee 6-20. ....... 41} 30 31) 10] 1.3) 67] 69 1.2) 24 
20-24. -.....- 17.2} 15.0} 15.0) 3.2) 10.5} 30.4) 30.4)......| 50.0|| 2-24 17.6} 13.8) 14.0) 91) 5&5) 27.1) 27.5) 11.5) 17,1 
25-20........| 18.0} 17.6] 17.6] 6.5) 21. 19.7} 19.7) 25.0)...._. | See 17.3} 15.6) 15.6} 15.3) 18.6] 21.8} 21.8} 21.1) 268 
30-34.......- 14.6) 15.1) 15.1) 129) 13.2) 120) 12.0)......|.._.. sh iskaad 14.7} 14.9) 14.7] 18.4] 27.0; 14.1) 13.8) 229) 183 
35-39... .....- 11.4) 11.8} 11.8) 129) 10.5) 95) 9.4) 50.0)...  tinkions 12.1} 13.0] 127) 186) 25.3) 10.0) 98) 19.1] 122 
40-44... .- 9.8} 10.4) 10.4) 129) 18.4) 7. 7.0) 25.0) 50.0}| 40-44... 10.7} 11.8) 11.7] 14.9) 11.3) 80) 7.9) 11.6) 122 
45-49... ..- 9.0) 9.6) 96) 97) 13. 6. tC Napegie cede 45-49... 9.2} 10.5) 10.6) 10.2) 6.2) 5.8 58) 68] 61 
sieve 66 72: &* Be. ee > Secu eee 50-64... 22... 69 82) 83) 64 28 3.5) 3.5) 3.4) 25 
55-50. .......- 6.3} 69 6&9 163) 63) 27) 277... seal 65-60... ..... 46 67) 6.7) 40 15 20) 20 LS} 12 
CO-G4........| 32) 37) 37) 129) 2 5 fe: see seiitiaieal 60-64... 28) 35) 26 21) 05) 10 10) O86 12 
; | | | | 
Indiana Iowa 
2 Male Female aa Male | Female 
73 23 | 7 
Age group 2 3 ° Age group a ae “ye oe . tole 
Ziaglelslel/2]/2/élz gig] 2/8l4)2/2 {8/2 
& Fe 1|424/0] & eB 12/0 & & BIiZ2Zi/o}] & eS |2/06 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
RE AT RE foal al ae SG RPS: HN Ba ) 
Total. |375, 052 286, 335 273, 419/11, 550) 1, 357) 88,717) 87,148) 1,556) 13 Total__|155, 740 114, 311 112, 703! 1,415! 193) 41,429 41,165 250) M4 
(SR a ee ee elec ees Baaaton tomate buon Rie cteneet Baa ketctone, ex tony Ne arqes Eres tecceccad Ramedoces TE sla 
Se 13,253, 8,015) 7,861, 148 6, 5,238) 5,179) 58) || 15-19........ 6,919) 4,008, 4,072 2 3| 2,821/ 2,817 2 2 
| eee 65, 960) 42, 603) 41,383) 1,131} 89) 23, 357| 23,105) 252/_____. | 3) See 27, 218| 16,124) 15,958) 144 26) 11,004/ 11,063) 26 5 
| ERS 65, 610| 47, 252) 46, 392| 1,678} 182| 18 358) 18,054 300, 4\| 26-20........ 27,446) 19,125) 18,884) 216) 25) 8,321; 8,275 42 4 
30-34... _.... 56,701) 43,976) 41,757| 1,828) 391| 12,725/ 12,409} 310) 6|| 30-34... ._- 22, 624| 17,033) 16,803) 207) 23) 5,501 5,551 38 2 
36-89........ 52, 505) 41, 954) 39,376) 2,203) 375) 10,551) 10,303) 247, 1|| 36-30........ 18, 482| 14,323) 14,080) 202) 41) 4,159) 4,110) 49)... 
40-44... .....| 38,192) 31, 455| 20,637) 1,653; 165) 6,737) 6,501/ 146)... 40-44... 2... 15,923} 12,505| 12,405! 161/ 29) 3,328) 3,204 33 1 
45-49... ..... 31, 909} 26,813) 25,500! 1,223) 90) 5,006) 4,997) 98) 1)] 45-49... ..- 13,892} 11,270) 11,112) 133) 25) 2,622| 2,596, 26/...... 
50-54........ 23, 716} 20,342) 19,466) 839, 37) 3.374) 3,273) 101/_.---- || 50-54. __. 10,691) 8,915) 8,740) 159) 16) 1,776) 1,760 7 ES 
85-60........ 16, 764) 14, 596| 14,008} 570) 18) 2,168) 2,138)  30)...._- |} 55-60........ 7,576} 6,461) 6,354) 104 3} 1,115) 1,102 13 
60-04... 442} 9,329) 9,039) 286 4) 1,113} 1,000) = 14/_.__-. 60-64... 4, 4, 367) 4,295) 70 a 602| 597! geese: 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
a_i = a a : 
Total._| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0! 100.0) 100.0) Total... 100.0 100.0] 100.0} 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0 
15-19.......- 35) 28 29) 13) 0.5 59) 59 44, 36 36 16 1.6 68 68] 0.8) 143 
7 eerm 17.6) 14.9) 15.1) 98 66) 263) 265 17.5} 14.1) 142) 99) 13.5) 26.8) 26.9) 10.4) 35.7 
SRE 17.5) 16.5) 16.6) 14.5) 13.4) 20.7) 20.7 17.6} 167) 16.8) 15.3) 129) 20.1) 20.1) 168) 2&6 
30-34... .... 15.1) 15.3) 15.3) 15.8) 288) 143) 14.2 14.5) 149) 14.9) 14.6] 11.9) 13.5) 13.5) 15.2) 143 
36-39 ......- 14.0) 146) 144] 19.0) 27.6) 119) 118 11.9) 125) 1265) 14.3) 21.2) 10.0) 10.0) 19.6)...... 
40-44... .._- 10.2} 11.0) 10.9) 14.3) 122) 7.6) 7.6 10.2} 11.0) 11.0] 11.4) 150) 80) 80) 13.2) 71 
45-49... 8.5) 9.4) 9.3) 10.6) 66) 5.8) 65.7 8.9} 9.9) 98) 94) 13.0) 63 63 10.4)...... 
50-54... .. 63) 7.1) 7.1) 7.3) 27) 38 3.8 6.9} 7.8) 7.8) 11.2) 83) 43) 43) 64! 
55-50.......- 45) 5.1) 6&1) 49) 13) 24 25 49) 6&7) 66) 7.4) 1.6) 27) 27] 5.2)...... 
60-64... ...... 28) 3.3) 3.3) 25) 0.3) 13 1.3) 3.2 3.8) 3.8) 49) 10 1.5 1.4) 2.0]...... 
| 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
by States—Continued 
















































































































































































Kansas Kentucky 
= | Male Female 4 Male | Female 
nm | iy 
“a | Phe Gene || Age group “3 
Agegroup | .3/| -= z ° 7 = 2 ° - 2 ) - 2 ° 
as = “ S = | 2 = 5 
- $/2/%/2)/2])a/18)]4 E $/2/8/4| 2 A | 4 
& ee S Zz =) ee 5 vA ° & & 5 Az °o & Z ° 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
x war oe Pie aay: i | 
Total__| 93,045) 72,322) 67,196) 4, 408 718) 20,723 20, 261) 450) 12 Total__|144, 437/111, 359 99, 778/11, 519 62) 33, 078) 31, 260) 1,816 2 
15-19.....---| 4,090] 2,653] 2,566] 71} 16] 1,446) 1,434) 12/.._... 15-19........| 5,815} 3,575| 8,320] 245 1} 2,240) 2,185]  55)...._- 
20-24 ..-2-| 15, 287} 10, 25 9, 814 365 75| 5,033) 4,994) 37 2|| 20-24 ..| 23, 412) 15, 781) 14, 590) 1, 185 6| 7,631) 7,462 167 2 
25-29... .. 16,033) 11, 054) 11, 289 554) 111} 4,079) 4,013 61 5 25-29 26, 328) 19, 639) 17,820) 1,814 5| 6,689) 6,395 _ ar 
90-34......-.| 14, 233) 11,227) 10, 482 636; 109) 3,006) 2,934 69 3]| 30-34 23, 401; 18, 273| 16,488) 1,777 8} 5,128) 4,704 
35-39......--| 11,869) 9,677] 8, 802 742 133; 2,192; 2,099 92 1}; 35-39... .| 19,640) 15, 853) 13,971) 1, 877 5| 3, 787| 3,487 300)...... 
0-44... ..| 9,878) 8,108) 7,314) 692 102; 1,770) 1,604 . 40-44 : 15, 244) 12, 458) 10,928) 1, 522 8| 2,786] 2,524 Pied 
45-49... - | 8,262) 6,843) 6, 214) 520} 109; 1,419) 1,378) Gilasecss 45-49. 12, 198} 10,156) 8, 906) 1, 241 9| 2,042) 1,858 a 
§0-54....----| 6,236) 5,349) 4,912) 396 41 887 857) 29 1]| 60-64........| 8,557] 7, 6, 320 1 11! 1,355) 1,251 un 
55-50.....---| 4,287] 3,716] 3,426) 271 19} ‘571 548) | 55-59........| 6,080] 5,178] 4,534] 636 8} 902) 840} 62/...... 
Sait 2,861) 2, = 2, 37) 161 3 320 310) ” ial 60-64... _. 3,762; 3,244) 2,892) 3651 1 518 464 Geeta 
' 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
rem Cea Fil OG Ber poe. 
Total 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100. 0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total..| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
15-19 ‘ 44 3.7 3.8 1. 6 2. 2) 7.0) 7.1 ~ eos 15-19. 4.0 3.2 3.3) 2.1 1.6 6.8 < et eek 
-24__. 16.4 14.2 14. 6 8.3) 10.4) 24. 3) 24.6 8.2) 16.7|| 20-24... 16. 2 14.2 14.6; 10.3 9.7 23.1 23.9 9.2) 100.0 
25-29 17.2 16. 5 16.8) 12.6) 15. 5) 19.7; 19.8) 13.6) 41.7)}| 26-29.. 18.2 17.6 17.9) 15.8 8.1 20.2 FF @ SN Some 
w-H4- 15.3 15. 5 15.6; 14.4) 18. 2| 14. 5) 14. 5 15.3) 25.0)| 30-34. _. 16. 2 16. 4 16.5) 15.4) 12.9 15. 5 15.3) 18.4)...... 
35-39. . . 12.8 13. 4 13.1} 168) 185) 10.6 10.4, 2. 4) 8. 3)| 35-39. ....- 13. 6 14.2 14.0; 16.3 8.1 11.4 Sean, Bb Misecoae 
0-44__..- 10. 6 11.2) 10.9) 15.7) 14.2) 8. 5 8.4) 16.9)...... | GRRE 10.6} 11.2) 110) 13.2) 129 8.4 cS Be Bayes 
45-49. .....-. 8.9 9.5 9.3) 11.8) 15.2) 6.8 6.8 Y. 1| peiainnl C, = 8.5 9.1 8.9) 10.8) 14.5 6.2 6.9] 10,2)/...... 
ae 6.7 7.4 7.3 9.0 5.7) 4.3 4.2 6. 5) 8.3); 50-54. 5.9 6.5 6.3 7.6) 17.7 4.1 4.0 . =o 
55-59 z 4.¢ 5.1 5.1 6.1) 27] 2.8 Fi) == 56-69........ 4.2 4.7 4.6 5.5) 12.9 2.7 2.7 7 Sears 
6-64 3.1 3 1.5) 37) 04) 15) 15) 2 a BE. 2.6 2.9 2.9) 3.0) 16 1.6 Le Beas 
Louisiana Maine 
= 7 igen = 
= Male Female a Male Female 
— | 2 
e- a S ———— — —_ a 
Age group | —3 - 2 2 : 3 !/s: | g § Age group a8 3 g e 8 3 2 ° : 
= S - sig = = z g = S s Ey $ S = By $ 
~ e|/ei|z)}/sieae]}8 | 2/6 - e|/eBiz;oj,ae]Bei2/6 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Pr ae a ge PE EE ee 
Total. _|118, 605) 93,902) 67, 404/24, 318 90| 24, 793) 21, 211) 3,579 3} Total._.| 94, 547) 66, 267) 66, 161 67 39) 28, 280) 28, 251 18 ll 
15-19. _.. 5,246, 3,208) 2,411) 883 4, 1,948) 1,779) 169)...... |] 18-19........ 4,205) 2,262) 2, 262)....../....-- | 1,048) 1,048/....../_..... 
2-24. ... 19.054) 13,154) 9,774) 3,372 8 5,900 56,347 551  ] . aes 14,557; 8,846) 8, 834 7 5) 5,711) 5,707) 3 1 
25-29 ....| 22,708) 17,281) 12,401) 4, 860 11) 5,427) 4,667 a OE 15, 059; 10, 146) 10, 130) 11} 5} 4,913) 4,910) 1) 2 
30-34 20,743) 16,727) 11, 764) 4,045 18 4,016) 3,321, 604 1}| 30-34........ 13, 353} 9, 242) 9, 230) x 4; 4,111) 4, 106) 3 2 
35-39 16,703) 13,866 9,678) 4,175 13} 2,837; 2,219 618). socal |, a 11, 904) 8,399) 8, 361 10 8} 3,505) 3, 501) 3 1 
44 12, 253; 10,477| 7,463) 3,008 6} 1,776) 1,431) 345)... --|] 40-44. cool E> 220) 7,393) 7,379) 8 6| 2,827| 2,823) 1} 3 
45-49 9,194) 7,850) 5,638) 2,199 13} 1,344) 1,130) 214)...... | 45-49........ 8, 782) 6,610) 6, 597) 10 3} 2,172) 2,170) . 
5-54 6,161) 5,363) 3,876) 1,479 s 798 661) | 50-64....... 7,207; 5,659) 5,646 7 6 1, 548) 1, 545 2) 1 
55-59 aie 4,204) 3.804 2,846 952 6 490 435) _ ~SSEArE 55-50........| 5,518] 4,530] 4,525 ee | 988) wns 2 1 
6-44 2,339; 2,082) 1,643 436 3 257) 221) eS) 3, ” 3,180) 3, “ 1} 2) 562) - | pesees 
| | i | 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total 100. ( 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total ..| 100. 0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100 0 
: = —- -—-—_—_ |- — _ _—_ + — — eae ee ro 
15-19... 4.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 4.4 7.9 > = 1} 15-19...... 4.5 3.4 D. Gececos a 6.8 sz pinned 
2-24 S 16. 1 14.0 14.5) 12.8 &.9 23.8 25.2) 15.4) 66.7)| 20-24....-- 15. 4 13.4; 13.3) 10.5) 12.8 20.2 20.2) 16.7 9.1 
25-29 19. 1 18. 4 18.4) 185) 12.2 21.9 22.0; 21.2)... .|| 25-29.......- 15.9 15. 3) 15.3} 16.4) 12.8 17.4 17.4 5.6) 18.2 
0-34... 17.5 17.8 17.4, 18.8) 2.0) 16.2 15.7) 19.4] 33.3] 30-34.._. 14.1 13.9) 14.0) 11.9) 10.3) 14.5 14.5) 16.6) 18,2 
35-39... .. 14. 1 14.8 14.3) 15.9) 14.4 11.4 10.5} 17.3)......]| 35-89. 12. 6 12. 7) 12.7} 14.9} 20.5) 12.4 12.4; 16.6 9.1 
444 10.3 11.2 11.1 11.4 6.7 7. 2) 6.7; 9%7 | 40-44. 10.8 11.2 11.2 11. 9) 15. 4} 10.0 1.0 5.6) 27.2 
45-49 7.7 8.4 8.4) 84) 145 5.4 6.3} 6.0/......]| 45-40... | 9.3 10.0) 10.0) 14.9) 7.7) 7.7 2 % Sse 
O-54 5.2 5.7 5.7 5.6 &.9 3.2 3.1 3.8 | 50-54... = 7.6 8.5 85) 10.5) 15. | 5.5 6.4) 111 9.1 
55-59 3. 6 40) 42) 36 67) 20] 21) 1.8)......]] 66-80........| 68] 68) 68) 7.5)......| 3.5) 3.5) 111) 91 
0-64 20} 22) 24 16 33 1.0} ov BY moa oa........ | 40] 48 4.8) 13 Si] 20) 20) 6o)..... 
i } i 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
by States—Continued 















































































































































































































































Maryland Massachusetts 
4 Male Female = Male Female 
a2 Ss 
Age group r- 3 2 2 ° be Age group | — 2 ° eo f «a ) 
—— = — D4 ae — = 
3 2/3 & 13/3 14 38/3 | | eisai] $ 3 | Els 
° > ° s ° ° ¢ ~ ° red Cy 4 
& & |} Fl/2z;o;e] F&F | a2]o & =e | F}/2/5)] 6 FE i12i16 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Total. 173, 816125, oso 110, 371]14, 672} 46) 48, 827| 46,668) 2, 157 2 Total. _ 616, 637/410, 818/407, 301| 3,104 393/205, 819/205, 011/ 754! 54 
| | YY \ en 
332 2| 4,788) 4,696 ee 15-19_........ 30,613) 16,149) 16, 076 66 7| 14, 464) 14, 439 21 4 
1,744 3| 12, 537| 12,213) 323 i]| 20-24____---_|103, 907] 55,891| 55,598} 263} —30| 48,016] 47,924) 87) 5 
2, 564 9| 9,534) 9,073} 461|......|| 25-29....____| 98,671] 59, 567| 59,169) 349 49) 39,104) 38,965 125 44 
2, 673 4) 6,811] 6,401] 410)_.__. 30-34________| 82,077] 54,116] 53,709) 365} 42) 27,961) 27,835! 119) 7 
2, 510 13) 4,937) 4,579 a 35-39... ..| 71,340] 48,941) 48, 406 463 72} 22,390) 22,273) 118) 8 
1,817 4) 3,599) 3,391 =a 40-44_____. ..| 66, 554) 47,570) 47, 021 479 70} 18, 984) 18, 880 97| 7 
1, 289 8} 2,730) 2,581 == 45-49__..__.. 59, 383) 44, 554) 44, 047 458 49) 14,829) 14, 740 R4) 5 
873 2) 1,914) 1,831 =e 60-54__....... 46, 588) 36,671) 36,330, 307 34) 9,917) 9,862 51) 4 
544 1} 1,291} 1,230} 51) ‘|| 55-50_______-| 34,337] 27,873] 27,621| 224) 28] 6,464, 6,425, 39, 
326)...... 686, 664 23) Bae 60-64___.___. 23, 167| 19,486] 19,324) 150) 12 3,681 8,668) 13/777 
are MAS, ‘aes 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total__| 100. 100.0; 100.0 100.01 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100. 0 100.0 Total_.| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100. al 100. al 100 al 100.0 
SE — Oe —- | —-{ —-- —|— Es 
5.9 4.4 4.7 2.3 4.3 9.8 10.1 * oe 5.0 3.9 4.0 2.1 1.8 7. 0} 7.0) 28) 7.4 
i eS 18.4 15.6 16.1) 11.9 6.5 25.7 26.2; 15.0) 50.0)| 20-24 16.8 13.6 13.7 8.4 7.6 23.3 23.4) 11.5) 90.3 
95-00........ 17.7} 16.9} 16.8, 17.5) 19.6) 19.5) 1.4) 22.4)... 25-29 16.0, 14.5] 14.5] 11.2] 125) 19.0 19.0) 16.61 259 
a alia 15.0 15.5 15.1; 18.2 8.7 14.0 13.7] 10.0)......1) 30-34........ 13.3 13.2 13.2} 11.7) 10.7 13. 6 13.6) 15.8) 13.0 
iccunée 12.1 12.9' 12.4) 17.1) 28.3) 10.1 9.8] 16.6)......|) 36-39....... 11.6) 11.9) 11.9) 14.8) 18.3 10.9 10.9) 15.6) 148 
40-44. .....-.- 10.1 11.1 11.0) 12.4 8.7 7.4 7.3 ’ ee 40-44___..._. 10.8 11.6 11.5) 15.3) 17.8) 9.2 9.2); 12.9) 13.0 
45-49__...... 8.1 9.1 9.1 8&8) 17.4 5.6 5.5 iemaaa 45-49_....... 9.6 10. 9 10.8} 14.7) 12.5) 7.2) 7.2) 111 9.2 
60-54... ...... 5.9 6.7 6.8 5.9 4.3 3.9 3.9 | See) ae 7.5 8.9 8.9 9.8 8.7) 4.8) 4.8 6.8 7.4 
55-590_....... 4.1 4.7 4.8 3.7 2.2 2.6 27 2.4) 650.0); 55-50.......- 5.6 6.8 6.8 7.2 7.1) 3.2 3.1 6.2)... 
60-64... -... 277 #31) 32) 221...... i Re Gs See el........ as} 647] #47] 48] SO] 18 «Ls 17” 
ae The Bre, 
Michigan Minnesota 
| ee — 
a Male Female | = | Male Female 
“3 = a4 puenguetiginetnitiinscaal am 
Age group on © ° & © 2 a Agegroup | — # ~ ® “2 Fa @® | o Ms 
— c >) 2 - © a a = e o | @ 4 a S 
27/3 /a1/8/3181215) 2] so 12/2/8181, 28 1/2/38) 4 
= = z zis - z z|° | - e | & z|o6 e | & Zz 15 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
im > eS: - 
| | | | | 
Total__ |649, 053) 512, 240/494, 067/17, 048) 1, 125/136, 813)134, 941) 1, 796 76) Total __| 159, 459) 113, 161/112, 525 440, 196; 46,208) 46,153 130 15 
15-19____....| 24, 541] 14,567] 14,406] 146] 15] 9,974] 9,945) 28) 1|| 15-19. 4,848} 2,704, 2.601; 9 4) 2144] 2143, 1... 
| REBEL 117, 76, 736} 75, 057| 1, 589 90 , 266) 39, 982 269 15|| 20-24_. ‘ 28, 026) 15, 383) 15, 321| 37| 25| 12,643) 12, 623 19 1 
25-29__......|107, 79, 687| 76,940} 2, 583 164} 27, 513) 27, 104 391 18|| 25-29... 27, 780) 17, 939) 17, 835) 63 41} 9,841) 9,817 2 4 
eRe 98, 005; 78, 589) 75,217) 3, 120 252} 19,416) 19, 001 308 17|| 30-34 23, 033) 16,473) 16,370) 60) 43; 6,560) 6,537 18 5 
35-39___ _| 83,817) 69, 884) 66,072) 3, 552 260} 13,933) 13, 607 317 9}; 35-39_. 19, 252) 14, 307) 14, 224 52 31} 4,045) 4,927 16 2 
40-44. 74, 885; 64,114) 61, 282} 2, 670 162} 10,771) 10, 548 214 9) 40-44 17, 101} 13,396) 13, 309 66) 21; 3,705; 3, 683 2) 1 
45-49... _.. 61, 726) 54,655) 52,857) 1, 705 93; 7,071) 6,975 95 1|| 45-49_. 15, 239) 12, 306) 12, 229 61) 16} 2,933) 2,915 16 2 
60-64. .....-.- 1, 37, 484) 36, 478 959 47| 4,118) 4,064 49 5i| 50-54_. 11, 646; 9,753) 9, 706 41) 6) 1,893) 1,885 8 : 
56-50. ...... 25, 23, 420} 22,890) 506 24) 2,486) 2,457 23 1}| 55-50... . 7,777| 6,670) 6,634 30) 6) 1,107] 1,099 8 
i 14, 369) 13, 104) 12, 868 218 18} 1,265) 1,258 . a 60-44 _. .| 4,757) 4, —" 4, -" a 7 527) 524 3 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
2. — 
Total 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100. of 100. d 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 Total. 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100 ol 100. 6} 100.0} 100.0 
$$-00........ 38 28) 29) Os 13] 7.3] 7.4] 16] 1.3] 1519... 31, 24 24) 211 20) 46) 46) Osi... 
eras 18. 15.0 15. 2 9.3 8.0 29.4 29.6} 15.0} 19.7|| 20-24__ = 17.6 13. 6 13. 6 8.4) 12.8 27.3 27.3) 14.6 6.7 
aaa 16. 5 15. 6 15.6) 15.2) 14.6 20.1 20.1) 21.8) 23.7|| 25-29 17.4 15.9 15.9} 14.3) 20.9 21.3} 21.3) 15.4) 2.7 
30-34......... 15.1 15.3 15.2} 18.3) 22.4 14. 2) 14.1} 22.1) 22.4/| 30-34__..__.. 14.4 14.6 14.6; 13.6) 21.9 14.2 14.2} 13.8) 33.3 
Piiinenasese 12.9 13. 6 13.4) 20.8) 2.1 10. 2) 10.1} 17.6) 11.9) 35-39_- 12.1 12.6 12.6) 11.8) 15.8 10.7 10.7; 12.3) 13.3 
40-44__._.._. 11. 6 12.5 12.4, 15.7] 14.4 7.9 7.8} 11.9) 11.8)]) 40-44__ 10.7 11.8 11.8] 15.0) 10.7 8.0 8.0) 16.1) 6.7 
Seana 9.5 10.7 10.7} 10.0 8.3 5. 2 5.2 5.3 1.3}| 45-49__...... 9.5 10.9 10.9} 13.9 8.2 6.3 6.3) 12.3) 13.3 
ies 6.4 7.3 7.4 5.6 4.2 3. 0) 3.0 2.7 6.6); 50-54........ 7.3 8.6 8.6 9.3 3.1 4.1 4.1 6.2 nae 
. ae 4. 4.6 4.6 3. 2.1 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.3)| 56-60........ 4.9 5.9 5.9 6.8 3.1 2.4 2.4) 6.2). 
60-64_......- 22 2.6 2.6 1.3 1.6 0.9 0.9 Gasca 60-64_....... 3.0 3.7 3.7 4.8 1.5 11 1 y S Eanes 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS~5’s), 
by States—Continued 
































































































































































































































Mississippi Missouri 
| : 
at | Male Female 3 Male Female 
Age group So Age group “3 
=¢ ~ 4 ° = 3 ° be | 3 ° = 3 
as = 2 S a 2 o a = o 
712/82 /8 |32/2)2 1814 ge; 32);2/81/2121/2 1812 
= ~ = Zz |Ss = = Zio = = = Z2/;o]8 e Zz |°o 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Total..| 54,492] 40,327] 24, 265]16,040] 22] 14,165] 12, 527] 1, 633 5 Total__|276, 588] 195, 311|184, 000]11, 050] 252] 81,277] 78,953 2, 206 28 
15-19... 2,646] 1,476,  920/ 555] 1 :1,170| 1,008) 72)... 16-19........ 11, 380] 6, 071 161 278, 2) 
20-24........| 9,728) 5,958) 3,603] 2,352 3} 3,770); 3,534) 256)...._- 20-24........ 45, 143) 25, 868) 24,874) 975 19} 19, 275) 19,060) 208 7 
25-29... 11,545) 8,285) 4,835) 3,445 5) 3,260) 2,879) 381)......|| 26-29_....._. 49, 32,307) 30, 5 1, 664 46) 17,590) 17,148) 468 4 
90.94. _.... 9,728; 7,554) 4,407| 3,141 6} 2,174) 1,847 324; 31] 30-34....... 44, 731) 31,480) 20, 521) 1,913 46) 13,251) 12,740) 507 4 
95-89. ....- 7,074) 5,642) 3,261] 2,378 3) 1,432) 1, 167 263 2}; 35-39...... .| 35, 26, 424| 24, 520) 1, 41} 8,740) 8,272) 465 3 
Se icnanai 4,768) 3,865) 2,297) 1, 567 1 903 768 135}......|| 40-44........ , 595) 22, 205) 20, 652) 1, 512 41} 6,390) 6,001 296 3 
. oe 3, 503} 2,849) 1,839) 1, 2 654 554 == SP iécosene 18, 907} 17, 649) 1, 24| 4,685) 4,506) 176 3 
RE caccae 2,512} 2,118} 1,376) 741 1 304 345 . = |, = 17, 744] 14, 583) 13,735) 832 16} 3,161) 3,074 86 1 ) 
55-59___. 1,926; 1,644) 1,054  —— 282 7 == = 2, 10, 525} 9,907; 606 12} 1,883] 1,841 41 1 ; 
60-4........] 1,062} 936) 673)  263)...... 126 108 _ oe 60-64........ 7, 6,941) 6,638) 290 4 993 973 Ne ) 
i | i 
—_ —E } 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
: ae ‘ is 
Total 100.0; 100.0; 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total. 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0] 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 4 
15-19. | 49) 37) 38] 34) 46) 83) 88) 44)... 15-19........ 41) 31) 32) LS 12) 65) 67) LS} 7.1 , 
0-24........| 17.9} 148] 148] 147] 13.6] 266] 280) 15.7]...... 20-24....---- 16.3} 13.2] 13.5 88} 7.5] 23.7] 242! 9.0] 250 M4 
25-29 | 21.2 20. 5 19.9} 21.5) 22.7 23. 0) 23.0) 23.3)......]| 26-20.......- 18.1 16. 5 16.6) 15.0) 18.3 21.6) 21.7) 20.4) 143 ‘ 
30-34 _ 17.9 18. 7 18.2} 19.6) 27.3 15.3 14.7} 19.8} 60.0)} 30-34_....... 16.2 16.1 16.1} 17.3] 18.2 16.3 16.1; 22.1) 14.3 q 
35-39. 13.0} 14.0) 13.4] 148) 13.6) 10.1 9.3] 16.1) 40.0)) 35-29_....._. 12.7] 13.5] 13.3] 16.8] 16.3) 10.8) 10.5) 20.2) 10.7 i 
40-44 8.7 9.6 9.5) 9.8 4.6 6.4 6.1 5 ae See 10.3 11.4 11.2} 13.7) 16.3 7.9 7.7| 12.9) 10.7 } 
45-49 _ _ | 6.4 7.1 7.6 6.3 9.1 4.6 4.4 SS See 45-49........ 8.5 9.7 9.6) 11.2) 9.5 5.8 5.7 7.7) 10.7 } 
50-54 _ } 4.6 5.2 &7 4.6 4.5 2.8 2.8 | . 6.4 7.5 7.5 7.5 6.3 3.9 3.9} 3.7) 3.6 
55-50 _ . 3. 5 4.1 3 3.7 ; 2.0 2.0 2.2 §5-50........ 4.5 5.4 5.4 5.5 4.8 2.3 2.3 18) 3.6 
60-4 _ . 1.9 2.3 2.8 1.6 0.9 0.9 ee | EES 2.9 3.6 3. 6 2.7 1.6 1.2 a ! Baraka 
Montana Nebraska 
cal Male | Female 2 Male Female 
an an 
Age group | “5 ee ee eel re ie | || Age group “a i « 
POP liasisz | £isgiszizisiszixz g@ialeiels 2/2/63 
S + |/2/8/8 si ¢é 2) 324 3 = ~ si3 = ae 3 
& ee | &F |A2lo!] & ze | 42/6 & & Fe |2/0] & Fe }|2i° 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
a ee ; | a fae 
Total_.| 30,977} 25,318) 25, 088 68} 162) 5,659) 5, 642) 7 10} Total _| 62,083) 45,850) 44, 656) 1,057 137| 16, 233) 15,933) 296 4 
emo nsec: Meta AN canal Yj Hewck on 
| aaa 1, 189 755 752} 1 2| 434 431) _. 3}| 15-19........| 3,471] 2,108} 2,073 29 6} 1,363) 1,359 3 1 
ae 4,953} 3,333) 3,300 6 27; +1,620) 1,618) 1 1]} 20-24... .... 11, 269) 7 096) 6,974 110 12) 4,173} 4,150  —_— 
25-29. . . 5,334) 4,220) 4,178 6 36; 1114) 1,111) 1) 9| CE 11,214} 7,915] 7,747 157 11; 3,200) 3,245 53 1 
Eats 4,599) 3,882) 3,846 11) 25] 717) ——— Al} 3O-s4......... 8, 935! 6,801) 6,623 156 22; 2,134) 2,077 a 
35-39 3, 581) 3,052) 3,027) 2 23 529) 525 1 3|| 35-39........| 7,246] 5,601) 5, 380 187 34] 1,645) 1,504 we 
-4_. 2,893) 2,473) 2,450 9 14) 420 419 = _ . a 6,209; 4,898) 4,745) 137 16} 1,311] 1,257 , == 
45-49. 3,001} 2,638) 2,619 5| 14) 363] 362) eae 45-49... 5, 237| 4,216] 4,102} 93) 21) 1,021) 998) 22 1 
50-64... .. 2,622) 2,376] 2,353 14 9) 246 245) aS) ae 4,055} 3,370} 3, 280 81 9 685 663 21 1 
§5-60........| 1,743] 1,506 1,577) 11 8} 147] (146) _----- 55-50... 2,750} 2,349) 2,279) 63) 2 401) 393) 8}... 
-04..... 1, 062 993 Us6 3 4 69 ee: aes @-64....... 1,697) 1,496) 1,453 39 4 201 197 Gissass 
| | 
| Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Semmes — —— 
| | 
) Total 100.0} 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total.} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0] 100.0) 100. 0 100. 0} 100.0 
15-19_ | 3.8 3. 0} 3.0] 1.5 1.2 7.7 J === 30. 0}] 16-19. ......-. 5.6 4.6 4.6 2.7; 44 8.4 8. f 1.0) 25.0 
} 20-24. . } 16.0) 13.2 13. 2 8.8) 16.7 28. 6 28.7; 14.3] 10.0)) 20-24........ 18. 2 15.5 15.6) 10.4 8.8 25.7 26. 0) 5 ae 
’ 5-29. |} 17.2) 16.7 16. € 8.8) 22.2 19.7 19.7; 14.3) 20.0 _ 18. 1 17.3 17.4) 14.8 8.0} 20.3) 20.4) 17.9) 25.0 
; 30-34. . 14.9 15.3 15.3} 16.2) 15.4 12.7) 12.7 10. 0|| 30-34 14.4 14.8 14.8) 14.8) 16.1 13.2} 13.0) 19.3)/...... 
; 35-39 11.6) 120) 121) 29) 142) 94 9.3} 14.3] 30.0|} 35-39_...___- 11.7) 12:2) 121) 17.7) 24.8) 10.1) 10.0) 17.2)-..... 
7 | -4_...... | 9. 3} 9.8 9.8; 13.2) 8.6 7.4 7 4) 3 oe  . ae 10.0 10.7 10.6) 13.0) 11.7 8.1 0 TE Qnccce 
3 *0....... 9.7) 10.4) 10.4) 7.4) 86) 6.4 6.4) 143)-..... 45-40........ 8.4) 9.2) 92) 88) 15.3) 63) 6.3) 7.4) 25.0 
50-64... ...- | 85) 94 9.4) 20.6) 5.6) 43) 4.4) 143]...... 50-64........ 6.5) 7.3) 7.3) 7.7) 66) 42) 42) 7.1) 250 
56-60... ..... | 5. 6) 6. 3) 6.3) 16.2 5.0 2.6 SG WiGissccce 4.4 5.1 5.1 6.4 1.4 2.5 25) 27)...... 
ea 3 3 9 - 4.44 25 1.2 5 mee eS SES 2.7 3.3 3.3) 3.7) 2.9 1.2 LZ. 14)-..... 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5's), 


by States—Continued 
































































































































































































































Nevada New Hampshire 
SS 
a | Male Female 4 Male Female 
Ge , #2 SST 
Age group q8 gl/ei/egle/alelelz]*erist]2lelelz!2!2lels 
3 = 3 } = S ° 3 = 3 S & |} 3/4 
& eileiziédije!l]ei2z{4 & e;/eFizlséj/el;es]2/68 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Total. 8,990) 7,501| 7, 293 27; +181} 1,429) 1,421 ‘| 4 Total _| 50,121] 33,815) 33, 787 12) 16) 16, 306] 16, 299 6| i 
~~ 317} 219} 219)....| a. coe 15-19... 2,325} 1,364] 1,363/......| 1| 961] 950) 1) 
90-24........ 1, 289 954 934 2 18 335 eae fk Sr 830) 4,449) 4,448 RR | 3,381) 3, 380) a 
96-20.......-. 1,492} 1,226) 1,208 2 16 265}... _. al) 93-20........ 7, 876| 4,969) 4, 966 2) 1} 2,907} 2,907 . 
Dc peninas 1, 286] 1,106) 1,082 3 21 180 179 1 .|| 30-34 6, 785| 4,560) 4, 554 2) 4] 2,225) 2,225 
| Meg 1, 144 976 937 5 34 168 167|_.__- 1|| 35-39. 6,035} 4,021) 4,013 2 6} 2,014) 2,012 2 
ee 88S 860 4 24 114 113 1 404... 5,795} 3,959] 3,956 2 1} 1,836) 1,834 2 
PE wines 854 743 721 3 19 111 110 1 45-49... 4,907} 3,614) 3,612|..__- 2} 1,293) 1, 293 
60-64... ...-.. 665 584 562 5 17 81 wee 1}| 50-54... 3, 708} 2,886] 2,886 7 SS 822 822 
55-60... ...-.- 543 492 471 2 19 51 50 1 55-50____- 2,873} 2,312] 2,310 3... | 561 561 
60-64... ..-.- 338 313 299 1 13 25 RSE Moe: 60 1,987} 1,681| 1,679 7 1 oa 306 
| 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Spies vie aaa coll 
Total._| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100. 0} 100. 0} 100. 0| 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0 
a a 286. oes. ~ Ok ae eae 15-19 46 40) 4o/......| 63} 59} 59] 167] 1000 
20-24. .....-- 14.4, 127) 128) 7.4) 99) 23.4) 23.5)...._. 25. 0}| 20-24 15.6) 13.2) 12.4) 8 3/......| 20.7] 20.7] 16.7 
25-90......-.- 16.7) 16.4) 16.6) 7.4) 88) 186) 18.6)____. 25.0}} 25-29......_. 15.7} 14.7) 14.7) 16. 7) 62) 17.8] 17.8 NE 2h 
30-34... .---- 14.4) 14.7] 148] 111] 116) 126) 126) 25.0) .-|} 30-34... .. 13.5] 13.5) 13.5) 16.7) 25.0) 13.7] 13.7 
ase 12.8 13.0 12.8; 18.6) 18.8 1L.8 ' =e 25 ss SEE 12.1 11.9 IL. 9| 16.6) 37.5 12.3 2.3) 33.3). 
Re matt 11.2} 11.8} 11.8) 14.8] 13.3 8.0 8.0} 25. 0]...... 40-44... 11.6] 11.7] 11.7] 16.7] 6.3) 11.3) 11.3) 33.3)... 
45-49. ....--- 9.6 9.9 9.9} 11.1) 10.5 7.8 70 ¢...... 45-49. J 9.8} 10.7) 10.7|...... 125) 7.9 7.9 : 
50-64....-.-- 7.4 7.8 7.7] 18.5] 94 5.7 5.6}......| 25.0]| 50-54... 7.4 8.5 8. 5)..... eas 5.1 5.1 
$-40.....-<- 61} 66 65 7.4] 105} 36] 35) 250)... A | 57] 6&8! 6.8) 167] 34, 3.4 
60-64... .---- 3.8) 42) 41) 37) 7.2 1.7 ies See Te | 40 5.0 5.0) 83) 62 1.9 1.9 
New Jersey New Mexico 
+ ——— -_ | x “2 
4 Male Female a Male Female 
e323 a3 
. a a cht ier =a = » 
‘wom taeia le lslgialslelze iPr igél al eleleal2l2iels 
° ° = $ ° 2 ; s r) S = 2 as i 8 = é);é4 
& - S Z ° a 5 Z ° = - 4 Z oO | & S zx ie 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Totai_. 616, 255/350, 202344, 362|11, 771 269) 159, 863) 157, 648 2, 193 22 Total. 19, 9361 16,704] 15,018} 243) 1,443! 3,232) 3, 062 18} 152 
15-19... .-.-- 2, 300} 12.117) 11,901} 214 2! 16, 183) 16, 128 54 1} 15-19. .._. 815) 547 489 2) 56 2ths 252 1 15 
20-24. .....-- 97, 103} 50, 466| 49,370) 1, 086 10} 46, 637) 46,340) 293 4|| 20-24 3,626; 2,737) 2,460) 22) 246 SAO M44 6 39 
26-20........ 794) 54,846) 52, 888) 1, 920 38] 31,948) 31,484) 459 5i| 25-29 4,004) 3,379) 3,042 56] sl 715 6S0 4 31 
PO agacess 70. 585) 50,608) 48,377) 2, 176 55) 19,977| 19,505; 467 5|| 30-34 3,347| 2,904) 2,617) 33) 254 443 420 1 22 
35-39.......-. 50,617) 44,340) 42, 104! 2, 165 71| 14,707) 14,362) 344 1|| 35-39 2,500} 2,194) 1,942 37 215} 306 286 1) 19 
40-44... ....- 54, 87'7| 42, 485) 40, 799) 1, 636 50| 12,392) 12, 164 225 3}| 40-44_.__.__. 1,897; 1,644) 1,478 30 136| 253 236 1 16 
45-49... ..... 46, 38, 278} 37,190) 1, 064 24] 8,567) 8,408) 159)...._. 45-49... 1,550} 1,376) 1,240 21; 115) 174 168 6 
60-54.......- 34, 254) 29, 346) 28,627) 708) 11} 4,908) 4,818 88 2\| 50-54_.____.. 1, 068 72 876 16 80) 06 91 2| 3 
ae 2B, 20, 743} 20,216; 520: 7| 2,950) 2,881 §6-60........ 652 593 532 17 44 59 58 a 
Gv ecceces 14, 748) 13, 163) 12,880}; 282) 1} 1,585) 1,558 26 1 387 358 333 9 " 2 27) 1} l 
| | | | = 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total..| 100.0} 100.0] 100.0) 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total.| 100.0 100. 0| 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0! 190.0} 100.0! 100.0 
a 5.5 3.4 3.5; 1.8] 0.7] 10.1) 10.2) 25)...... 15-19... .. 41 3.3 3.3} 0.8} 3.9) &3 8.2) 5.5) 99 
Tniaegqoad 18.8} 142) 143) 92) 3.7] 29.2) 20.4) 13.4) 25.0]] 2-24. 18.2} 16.4) 16.4) 91) 17.0) 27.5) 27.5) 33.3) 25.7 
26-20........ 16.8} 15.4) 15.4) 163) 141) 20.0] 20.0) 20.9)...._. 2 Waeeees 20.5, 20.2) 20.3) 23.1] 195) 221) 222) 222) m4 
30-34_......- 13.7) 14.2) 14.1] 18.5) 20.5) 125] 124] 21.3] 25.0/) 30-34......_. 16.8} 17.4) 17.4) 13.6] 17.6) 13.7) 13.7) 5.5) 145 
Seer 11.4) 125) 122) 18.4] 26.4 9.2 @.1) 15.7)...... eee 125} 13.1] 129) 15.2) 14.9 9.5 9.4) 5.6) 125 
40-44... 2... 10.6) 11.9) 11.8] 13.9) 18.6 7.7 7.7 9.5 9.9 9.8} 123) 94 7.8 7.7| 5.6] 10.5 
45-49... ..... 9.1) 10.7) 10.8) 91) 8&9 5.4 5.3 7.8 8.2 83) 8&6) 8.0 5.4 os 3.9 
6.6 8.2 8.3) 60) 41 3.1 3.1 5.4 5.8 5.8) 6.6) 5.5 3.0 3.0} 111} 20 
46 5.8 5.9) 44) 26 1.8 1.8 3.3 3.6 3.6) 7.0) 3.1 1.8 LO | & Gino 
29 3.7 3.7) 24) O04 1.0 1.0 1.9 21 22) 37) 11 0.9 “9 - 0.6 
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s) Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
, by States—Continued 
New York North Carolina 
= Male Female 3 | Male Female 
oe ae 
hag Agegroup | _@ on 2 sin 2 Age group 2 me 
gia /2lela}a12/8/3 2/al2lslsizl2lsl2 
5 - s e z|o - 4 Z\|o - 5 Z21/olj/e};]ei2is6 
— | —— 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
— = ii . 
i Total__| 1,756,475) 1,217,004/1,183,500|30, 224) 3, 271/539, 471/529, 461; 9,407} 513 Total _|230, 077/150, 669|121, 141/20, 494 34/79, 408|64, 927 14, 477 ad 
00.....-.. | 67,410} 34,433] 34,007} 403| 23| 32,977 8, 1, 166 2| 6,891| 6,086 1 
20-04....... | 208, 703) 158, 358) 155,202) 2,948) 208/140, 345/139, 056 20-24 045) 5, 086 5/19, 735/16, 975) 2, 759 1 
*6-99....... 296, 717| 183,620) 177, 984) 5, 103 533) 113, 097/110, 892 . 6, 172 6/18, 356/15, 206) 3, 149 1 
ae | 251,980) 177, 764) 171, 306] 5,739) 719) 74,216 5, 101 9/12, 793) 10, 273) 2, 519 1 
ate | 218, 883) 161, 513) 155,323) 5,440) 750) 57,370) 55, 603 4, 243 5) 8, 887) 6,793) 2,004)...__. 
amr 194, 707| 149,339) 144,884) 3,986: 469) 45, 368 2, 955 2) 5,622) 4,211) 1,311)...... 
45-49__......| 164,601) 130, 536} 127,390) 2, 865 281) 34, 155 i Sa 3, 524) 2,746 _ es 
90-54....- | 123,458) 102,246) 100,279) 1,815 152} 21, 212 1, 392 2} 1,959) 1,426;  533)...... 
mae..... ..| 85,472] 72,218] 70,866) 1,259 93) 13, 254 958 1) 1,175; 853; 322/_..._. 
60-64 _ ..| 54,454) 46,977| 46,268) 666 43) 7,477 560 2 al 358) 208)...... 
| 
— | on 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
2 : ea | 
0.0 Total. 100. 0 100. 0 100. o| 100.0; 100.0) 100. 0! 100.0} 100. 0/100. 0 Total 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100.0 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0 
00 15-19... | 38 2.8 29) 13) G7) 61) 62) 14) 3.3) 15-19... 6.7} 56) 6.0) 40) 59) 8&7) 94) 56] 25.0 
P 2-24___. } 17.0 13.0 13.1; 97) 6.4 26. 0 26.3; 12.6) 17.0)| 20-24..._.__- 20.4 18. 0 18.2) 17.2) 14.7) 24.8 26.1) 19.0) 25.0 
<< 7-99. ...... 16.9 15. 1 15.0) 16.9) 16.3 21.0 20.9; 22.2) 19.5]; 25-29._.....- 21.1 20. 0 19.8} 20.9) 17.6) 23.1) 23.4) 21.8) 25.0 
90-34. .....- 14.3 14.6 14.5) 19.0) 220 13.8 13.6; 20.5) 17.9]) 30-34.......-. 16.4 16.7 16.6) 17.3) 26.5) 16.1) 15.8] 17.4) 25.0 
35-39... 12. 5) 13.3 13. 1) 18.0; 22.9 10. 6 10.5) 17.7] 17.6)| 35-39........ 12.5 13.2 129) 14.4) 14.7) 11.2) 10.5) 14.5/...._- 
 Faaest | 11.1) 12.3 12.2) 13.2) 14.3 8.4 8.4) 10.8) 10.7|| 40-44__...._. 8.6 9.5 9.4) 10.0 5.9 7.0) 6.5 Res 
4~49_. 9.4 10.7 10.8) 9.5 8.6 6.3 6.3 7.6) 7.2)| 46-49........ 6.0 6.8 6.9 Se 4@ 423 &@..<< 
50-54. - 7.0 8.4 8.5) 60) 47) 3.9) 3.9) 39) 27]] 50-54......_. 40) 48) 48) 47) #59) 25) 22) 3.7)... 
56-00. ..... 4.9 5.9 6.0) 42 2.8 2.5 2.5 2.4) 3.3]) 56-60_....... 2.7 3.4 3.4 3.3 2.9 1.5 1.3 Rae 
60-04. . 3.1) 3.9 3.9) 2.2 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.0) 0.8]| 60-64....__.. 1.6 2.0 2.0 1.9 5.9) 0.7 0.6 Eiiiawsece 
= | $s a l 
North Dakota Ohio 
4 Male Female 2 Male Female 
| #2 ‘ “3 . 
* Agegroup | ._& | . e ° “ © © . ge group zs 3 
- 26 3 = o 2 = a a = E S = & S 
is | 3 21%/24/2/2/8/4 3 $/2/8/2/2/34 a 
: }& | & s Zz|9o - = ZzZ|°o = & = Zi/Oo/;l/e&;E2 1/24/16 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
| a a j 
15 Total__| 16,052) 11,282) 11, 256 9| 17; 4,770) 4, 707| bomen 3 Total - 850, 333/658, 6021633, 514 24, 577 511/200,731/197,737| 2,974 20 
1b 15-19 | — 630 371 371 Be 250) 250)... = 27, 124) 17,301| 17,001} 299 1| 9,823] 9,773) 49 1 
39 -2_.......| 3,120) 1,708 1, 707 nad 1,421; 1,421)/...... Ss = 147, 009} 92, 868) 90,391) 2, 449 28) 54, 141/53, 756 383 2 
31 25-20. . ..| 3,237] 2,138 2, 135 1} 2} 1,000) 1,008).....-. ff , === 144, 932}102, 155) 98, 497/ 3, 609: 49)42, 777/42, 121 654 2 
22 30-34. ..__. .| 2,501; 1,861 +, = 9 640 630)...... li] 30-34........ 127, 97, 523) 93,335) 4,080) 108/20,535/28,872) 655 8 
19 Sane 1,957; 1,500 1, 497 1 2 457 456) ..... 1) 35-39. ....... , 735| 83,977| 79,215) 4, 627 135/20, 758/20, 230; 526 2 
16 0-4... 1,490; 1,143 1, 142 ‘. 1 347 A REP 40-44_._..... . 80, 150} 76,314) 3, 748 88) 16, 312/15, 981 328 3 
, 4-~40....... 1, 258) 991 987 3 1 267 RE sacdelt Giiiconssee 82, 667| 70,431) 67, 2, 575 47/12, 236/12, 043 191 2 
3 | ae 923 745 744) ae 178 2 ea Sboccssss 61, 413) 53, 697) 51,983) 1, 680 34| 7,716) 7,614 a 
§6-60........ 593) 523 520 2) 1 70 . en ioe 55-50... ...... 42, 103} 37, 195) 36, 184 904 17 908} 4,844) 64)...... 
a aR 334 302 = omebnnitcay | i 32 ae SRE 25, 830) 23, 305) 22,785) 516 4} 2,525) 2, 503 , Saaees 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
0.0 Total 100.0 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0)...... 100. 0 Total_| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
09 15-19... 3.9 3.3 8 Bm: oY ae See eee 15-19........ 3.2) 26 27, 12) a2 49] 49 17] 5.0 
7 Fears 19.5} 18.1) 15.2) 22.1) .... Ce wei... nid 17.1) 141] 14.3) 10.0) 5.5) 27.0) 27.2) 129] 10.0 
4 aaa 20. 2) 19. 0 19.0) IL 1) 117 23.0; 23.0)...... 33. 3]| 26-20........ 16. 9 15. 5 15.6; 14.7 9.6; 21.3) 21.3) 22.0) 10.0 
1.5 90-34. ....... 15. 6 16. 5 Oe Gansead 52.9 13.4 3 eee 33. 4)) 30-34_....... 14.8 14.8 14.7) 16.6) 21.1) 14.7) 14.6) 22.0) 40.0 
5 BP wccacces 12. 2) 13.3 13.3) 11.1) 118 9.6 | Sees 33. 3}| 36-30........ 12. 2 12.8 12.5) 18.8) 26.4) 10.3) 10.2) 17.7) 10.0 
5 aaa 9.3 10. 1 ot ae 5.9 7.3 eS ae 1} 40-44. ....... 11.2 12.2 12.0) 15.3) 17.2) 8&1 8.1) 1.0) 15.0 
SRE 7. 8) 8. 8) &.8! 33.4 5.9 5.6 | ae See  . sen 9.6 10.7 10.7; 10.5 9.2; 61 6.1 6.4) 10.0 
3.9 
20 | 50-64. ....... 5. 7) 6.6 GW Bi tiscencs 3.7 | Se core  _ +e 7.1 8. 2 8.2 6.8) 6.7 3.8 3.9 re ee 
‘ aa 3. 7] 4.6 4.6) 222) 6.9 1.5 5 eee sees: §6-60........ 4.9 5.6 5.7 40) 3.3 2.5 2.4 & Tats 
6 a 2.1 27 S Fivdnace: 5.9 0.7 3} RS HS« eee 3. 0) 3.5 3.6 2.1 0.8 1.3 1.3 Fee 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5 ’s), 
by States—Continued 























































































































































































































Oklahoma Oregon 
. ’ a 
4 Male Female a Male Female 
aa es 
e e —_ ™ — . 
sPene 38 q 3 g s/3/|é: gE y || Aseeroup | ag ai/2/igeisiaiziels 
) 3S s 3 rj = ! 3 ° ° e # | 4 S £i2ei83 
& - 4 Z 3° = 5 r) = - e Z = - S12 | 5 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
] l l ] l Se ier 
Total_.| 136,457) 111,847) 106,758! 4, 336 753) 24,610) 24,002) 456) 152 Total__! 68,401) 52,339) 51, 988 63 288) 16, 062) 16, 010 21 31 
101} 28) 1,427| 1,408) 11) 8) 15-19... 1,911| 1,229} 1,224 1 4] o82} 675) 1) 
573, 107} 5,692) 5,502} 66) 34/| 20-24 10, 479} 6,625) 6, 594 4) 27] 3,854) 3,843 | 
847] 127) 5,480] 5,355] 96) 20|| 25-29... 11,715] 8,534) 8,478} 8| 48) 3,181) 3.173) 1} 7 
810 145; 4,287) 4, 167 o4 26|| 30-34.......-. 10,071; 7,693) 7,644 10) 39} 2,378) 2, 368 4| 6 
753| 132) 2,936) 2,821 87| 28]| 35-39..._.._. 8,743) 6,970) 6,924 13) 33] 1,773) 1, 768 3} 
478 84) 1,987) 1,926 50} 11/| 40-44... 7,375) 5,915) 5,878 6 31] 1,460) 1, 455 a 
365 1,400} 1, 368 22} 10)| 45-49.___.._. 6,671; 5,519] 5,475 7 37} 1, 152] 1, 151 1\_. 
203 37 817 792) 22) 3}| 50-64........ 5, 5 4,712) 4,667 5 40} 810 807 3}... 
135 18 410 403 5 2|| 55-60......- 3, 3, 283) 3, 258 6 19} 514) 6513 1... 
71 11 174 170) 3 1}| 60-64____...- 2,117} 1,859) 1, - 3 10} 258) 257 1... 
| | 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
al | i pines Bee page ee | 
Total_. 100.0; 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100. 0/100. 0)| Total. 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0! 100.0 
meee nae | I [EE RA EEE " - ——. 
Ee 3.3 28 28) 23) 37] 58} 59! 24) 5.3)| 15-19.. 2.8} 23) 24) 16) 14) 43) 42) 47) 194 
99-24........ 15.0} 133) 13.2) 13.2) 142) 23.1) 23.3] 14.5] 22.4// 2-24 15.3} 127) 127] 64) 9.4) 240] 24.0) 48) 329 
25-20........ 19.0 18.3 18.3} 19.6) 16.9} 22.3) 223] 21.0) 19.1|| 25-29... 17.1} 16.3} 16.3) 12.7] 16.7) 19.8} 19.8) 47] 226 
RA sectikcerel 18.3 18.5 18.5} 18.7] 19.2) 17.4) 17.4| 20.6) 17.1)| 30-34.______. 14.7) 147) 14.7) 15.9) 13.5) 148) 148) 19.0) 194 
35-39__.....- 14.7 15.3 15.2} 17.4) 17.5) 11.9) 11.7) 19.1) 18.4) 35-39....___. 12.8; 13.3} 13.3) 20.6) 11.4) 110) 111) 143) 44 
40-44... 11} IL-7} | 17] 1.0} 1.20 81) 80} 110) 7.21) 0-44 10.8} 11.3} 11.3) 95) 108) 91) 9.1) 23.8)... 
45-49. ....... 8.1 8.6 8&7) 84) 85 5.7 5.7| 4.8] 66) 4549... 9.7] 105) 10.5} 11.1) 128) 7.2) 7.2) 48 
50-54........ 5.4 5.8 5.9) 47 4.9 3.3 3.3) 48) 20)| 50-54......_- 8.1 9.0 9.0 7.9' 13.9) 5.0 5.0 14.3 
§5-60........ 3.3 3.6 3.6) 3.1) 24 1.7 1.7; 1.1) 1.3]| 55-59. 5.6 6.3 63) 95) 66 32) 3.2) 48 
60-04. ...... 1.8 21 2.1 - 1.5 0.7 0.7 0.7) 0.6); 60-64_...... 3.1 3.6) 35) 48) 35) 16 16 48 
Pennsylvania | Rhode Island 
. “ Cin i a 
a Male Female 4 | Male Female 
a2 ae 
Agegroup | ~ 3 s ° : g o | » || Agegroup 4 rae rw we a > ft ae 
3 p a = e yg 3 S © 3 = = | « 
27; 2)2/81/2|28)2) 3/2 ee; eg)2/8/2/2)/2/28/2 
& & 2 Zz ° & = Zz ° | & & S124 ° & = Z ° 
Number in each age group | Number in each age group 
! =o oe ge gre ae - 
Total_. 1,004,9131771, 720744, 278/26, 834 517/283, 1941287, 827 5, 313 44 Total__/123, 3301 79, 265) 78, 528 537; 200) 44,065 43,971 79 15 
——— —— | ——___— | ee | — — 7 " 
25, 524) 25,127) 301 6) 19,544) 19,447, 97)....|| 15-19... 7,550] 3,832) 3,818, 11 3} 3,718] 3,718|......|...... 
111, 841/108, 328) 2, 486 27| 73, 796| 73,021; 764 1ij| 20-24........ 22, 080) 11, 240) 11, 182 43) 15) 10,840 10, 826 12 2 
121, 670) 117, 866) 3, 755 49) 55, 433) 54,199) 1,220) 14)/) 25-29........ 20, 396) 11,761| 11, 677 61) 23; 8,635) 8, 621 ll 3 
110, 837| 106, 098) 4,636; 103) 35,711) 34,638) 1,070, 3}| 30-34........| 16, 534 10, 317) 10, 218 76| 23; 6,217) 6,198 18 1 
94, 452) 89,322) 5,000/ 130) 25, 278) 24, 354 | i} 36-39... 13,919] 9,258} 9,146) 87) 25) 4,661 4,649| 12)... 
89, 853) 85, 781| 3, 984 88) 19, 535) 18, 947 582 6} 40-44___._...} 13,047, 9,174) 9,079) 66 20; 3,873) 3,860 ~ 5 
79, 913) 77,069) 2,792 52) 14,668) 14,332) 332 4)| 45-49........ 10, 882) 8,134) 8, 042 61 31) 2,748) 2,741 5 2 
62, 173} 60, 363) 1, 781 29; 9,374) 9, 195 176) 3) Cl Se 8,378) 6,687) 6,600 57) 30; 1,601) 1,685 5 1 
45, 678) 44, 365; 1, 207 16} 6,199) 6,102 a \| 55-59.......- 6,325) 5,235) 5,178 47 10; 1,090) 1,085 @ cesta 
29, 788 2089 712 17| 3,646) 3, 592 ” i 60-64.......- 4, 219 3, en 3, 588 | 23) 11 592 588 3 1 
' 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
| | Bs Oe i oa 
Total... 100.0; 100.0} 100.0 100.0, 100.0} 100.0; 100.0; 100 0/100 0; Total 100.0) 100.0) 100.0, 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0 
_ - t ——_— —— | -— er Or OF hc Cr > -- -- —- —- —_—_— 
= 4.4 3.3 3.4 1.5) 1.2 7.4 7.5 i See D 16-0. ...<s< 6.1 4 8, 9 2.0 1. 5} 8.4 8 oan 
i aa 17.9 14.5 14.7; 9.3) 5&2) 23.0; 28.3) 14.4) 25.0)) 20-24........ 17.9 14.2 14.2; 80) 7.5) 246 24.6) 15.2) 13.3 
26-20. ....... 17.1) 15.8} 15.8) 14.0) 9.5] 21.1) 21.0) 23.0) 31.8/| 25-29 16.6} 14.8] 14.9) 11.3) 11.5} 19.6) 19.6) 13.9) 200 
CC 14.2 14.4 14.2) 17.3) 19.9 13. 6 13.4; 20.1) 6.8)| 30-34 13.4 13.0 13.0) 14.2) 11.5) 14.1 14.1} 228) 67 
Suen 11.6) 122) 120) 186) 26.1 9.6 9.4) 17.4) 4.6)| 35-39____.__. 11.3} 11.7] 11.6] 162) 125) 106, 10.6) 15.2)-..... 
40-44... ...... 10.6) 11.6) i1.5) 148) 17.0 7.4 7.4] 11.0) 13.6)| 40-44__.____- 10.6} 11.6) 11.6) 123) 14.5) 8&8 8.8) 10.1) 33.3 
45-49..... oan 9.1 10.4 10.4; 10.4) 10.1 5.6 5.6) 6.2) 9.1) 45-49........ 8.8 10.3 10.2) 11.4) 15.5) 6.2 6.2 6.4) 13.3 
50-64. ....... 6.9 8.0 8.1 6.6) 5.6 3.6 3.6; 3.3] 6.8) 50-54_..... 6.8 8.4 8.4) 10.6) 15.0) 3.8 3.8 6.3) 6.7 
55-50........ 5. 5.9 6.0) 48) 231 2.3 2.4 ss ,. ee 5.1 6.6 6.6 8.8 5. 0) 2.5 2.5 6 &ncn 
60-04. ....... 3.2) 3.9 3.9) 27) 33) 4214) 414) LO} 23/| 60-4...._.- 34, 46 6) 6.2 5.5) 1.41 13] 38 sl 6.7 
i | | ' 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
by States—Continued 
























































































































































































































































Utah Vermont 
* : Pa 
= Male Female a Male Female 
-3 ~~ ee = os 
3/3) 3 sia/2léle geia/2lilelsisalelels 
Agegroup | 5 < a 5 £ é = | s Age group | = 3 a $14 = 3/8/42 
e }e/l|eEl/z/slea];]eF {2} 65 e& |e |Fl/zi/sj eae} [2/8 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
” , — ) 
Total__ 34,04 26,980} 26,531) 98} 351] 7,684 7, 680 17 8 Total.| 30, 550) 22,931] 22,875] 46) 10) 7,619) 7,618 £8 
o0-00......-. 1,754] 1,057] 1,045, 4) 8| 697; 695) 2 15-19 1,398] 767) 7e7|......|. | sei} seil.....|. 
| ae 6,041; 4,574) 4,521 13 40} 2,367) 2,360 6 1|| 20-24 4,620; 2,927) 2,922 4 1} 1,693] 1,693 ee 
. j= 6,054; 4,584) 4,552 10 22} 1,470) 1,467 2 1} 25-29. _. 5,023) 3,571) 3, 565 6 1,452} 1,452 
| AES 4,953; 4,001) 3,943 15 43 952 947 4 1|| 30-34. 4,469; 3,417) 3,413 4 1,052) 1,052 
ae 4,079) 3,435) 3,374 10 51 O44 641 1 2}| 35-39... 3,700) 2.884) 2,875 6 3 816 815 a 
Ci nnences 3,305} 2,807] 2,740 ll 56 498 495 1 2}; 40-44_. 3,241) 2,544) 2,537 5 2 697 | ee ee 
aes 2,938} 2.508] 2.443 13| 52] 430) 429)... 1|| 45-49........ 2,835, 2.322] 2,313) 8 in a. 
50-54.......-| 2,154] 1,865] 1,814 8} 43) 289 ee EN 2,210} 1,836} 1, 831 4 1) 374) 374)... 
66-60........ 1, 1, 295) 1, 263 9 2B 211 ee rer 55-50........ 880} 1,590) 1, 583 5 2 290 .....4 08 
60-64. 980] 854] '836} 5] 13] 126) 126).----.|..-.--|| 60-64...._..- 1,244) 1,073} 1.060) 9 4]... } am] ami)... 
i i ZZ a 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
= F -_ a } 
Total..| 106.9} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0] 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total 100.0; 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100 o| 100.0) 100. 0)...... 
0 SE 5.1) 39) 39 42) 23) O12; Oa) ans). |} aso. 44) 33] 33 CT ary Se 
20-24... ..... 20.0} 17.0] 17.0] 13.3] 11.4] 30.8] 30.8] 35.3) 125|| 24 15.1} 128] 128] 87] 10.0} 222) 222) | 
6-2......-. 17.5} 17.0] 17.2} 10.2} 63] 19.1) 19.1) 11.8] 12.5]| 25-290. ._- 16.4) 15.6] 15.6] 13.0 ae Ase 
30-34........ 14.3 14.8 14.9} 15.3) 12.2 12.4 12.4) 23.5) 12.5)) 30-34......_. 14.6 14.9 14.9 s 7] 13.8 i.8.....8 2 
35-30. ....... 11.8) 12.7 12.7} 10.2) 14.5 8.4 8.4) 5.9] 25.0)|) 35-39......_. 12.1 12.6 12.6} 13.0} 30.0} 10.7) 10.7! 100.0)... 
9.5] 10.4) 10.3) 11.2] 160) 6.5) 6.5] 5.8] 25.0|| 40-44.._.__. 10.6) 11.1) 11.1) 10.9) 20.0) 92) 92). | 
8.5) 9.3) 9.2) 13.3) 148] 5.6) 5.6)... 12.5]) 4549... ._. 9.3} 10.1) 10.1) 17.4) 10.0} 6.7) 6.7 i 
6.2 6.9 6.8 8.1) 12.2 3.8 3.8 See 50-54_....... 7.2 8.0 8.0 8.7) 10.0 4.9) 5S ee & 
43} 48) 48] O2 G6} 27) 27)-.....[--.-.- 55-59. - 62) 69 69] 10.9) 20; 38) 38 re 
2.8 3.2 3.2 5.1 3.7 1.6 1.6 || 60-64 4.1 4.7 4.7 8.7 ; 2.2 2.2 2 
| é Seas ch Rees > i | 
Virginia Washington 
oa | Male Female 1} = Male Female 
“3 — EE _ | 
2 = oS | a | - nm | £ ° a @ ° 
3 a = £ s a 2 Ss || a8 ¢$is . 3 a ae i 3 
Agegroup | 5 s = 3 s = 2 4 Age group | 3 es | a Y -« ~ 3S ae 
e |je;/eiz/séj,e)}8e } 2] 6] e je|/eFl[/z S/e8/F |] 2/6 
Number in each age group | Number in each age group 
: nine ’ | = - 
Total__|169, 155/120, 327) 94, 453/25, 825 4s! 48, 828 40, 066) 8, 75 3 Total . lua7, 929) 90,687) 89,500) 267 830) 27,242) 27, sol el 148 
 : 8,175| 4,801) 3,986} 814) 1) 3,374) 3,041] 332} || 15-19. 1,250] 2,879) 2850] 5, 15] 1,380/ 1,373) 3, 4 
O——EE 30, 976) 19, 388) 15, 826) 3, 557 5) 11, 588) 10, 144) 1, 444). 20-24........| 18, 567) 12,152) 12,025 31) 96; 6,415) 6,378 ¢ 31 
SE snanens 34, 407; 25, 114] 18, 303) 4, 800 11] 11,293} 9,477) 1,815 1|| 25-29... 19, 642) 14,330) 14, 184 38} 108} 5,312) 5,204 5 13 
30-34. ......- , 240) 19, 523) 15, 436) 4, 082 5| 7,717| 6,323) 1,393 1}| 30-34..__. 16, 983) 13,099) 12,929 3 140} 3, 884/ 3, 860 ll 13 
| Seas 21, 618) 16,086) 12,322) 3, 754 10} 5,532) 4,172) 1,360)..... 35-39... ..| 14,146) 11, 054) 10, 915 25; 114) 3,092) 3,052 5 35 
40-42-22 15, 828] 12,215) 9,313] 2,897] | 3,613) 2.677) | 936)... || 40-44. | 12,151] 9,665) 9,545] 38) «= 82] 2486) 2454) 8) 
45-49... ...... 12, 254) 9,679) 7,329) 2,346 4; 2,575) 1,905  —_—  , ee 11, 565) 9,520) 9, 307) 33) 90}; 2,045) 2,019 9 17 
60-64........ 8, 592) 7, 5, 304) 1, 641 4; 1,553) 1,145; 408)..... 50-5A__. . 9,824) 8,503) 8, 384) 26} 93; 1,321) 1,307 9 5 
55-60_........ 6,208! 5,191; 3,955) 1, 233 3} 1,017 750; 267)..... 56-50_...... 6,065; 5,824) 5,734 24| 66) S41) 434 5| 2 
60-64_........ 3,857; 3,291) 2, 589 701 1 566 432 134) a 60-64 oie 4,127; 3,661) 2, 6i8| 7) 26 466) 459 3 4 
' 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Paes gee ae 
Total..| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total.{ 100.0) 100 o 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100 al 100.0 
i acimasens 4.8 4.0 4.2) 3.1 2.0 6.9 7.6 3.8} 33.3)| 15-19__-. 3.6 3 2| 3.2 1.9) 1.8) 5.1 5.1 4.7; 27 
18.3 16.1 16.8) 13.8) 10.2 23.7 25.3; 16.5 ae 15.7 13.4 13.4; 11.6) 11.6) 23.6 23.6; 9.3) 2.9 
eee 20.3 19.2 19.4) 18.6) 22.5 23.1 23.6; 20.7] 33.4/| 25-290......- 16.7 5.8 15.8} 14.2) 13.0) 19.5 19.6 7.8) 8&8 
30-34........ 16.1 16. 2 16.3) 15.8) 10.2 15.8 15.8) 15.9) 33.3)| 30-34 14.4 14.4 14.4) 11.2) 16.9) 14.2 14.3) 17.2) 8&8 
36-30.......- 12.8 13.4 13.0) 14.5) 20.4 11.3 10.4) 15. 5}..._. 35-39 _. 12.0 12.2 12. 9.4) 13.7 11.4 11.3 7.8) 23.6 
40-44........ 9.4 10. 2 9.9) 11.2) 10.2 7.4 \ ss > =o | 40-44. 0.3 10.7 10.7} 14.2 9. 9) 9.1 9.1; 12.5) 16.2 
45-49. ......- 7.2 8.0 7.8} 91) 82 5.3 4.8) 7.7|.. | 45-49 9.8) 10.5) 10.5) 12.4) 10.8) 7.5 7.4, 14.1) 115 
50-64........ 5.1 5.9 5.7 6.4 8.2 3.2 2.8) 4 7/.. | 50-54. 8.3 9.4 9.4 9.7; 11.2) 4.8 4.8) 14.1 34 
55-60. ....... 3.7 4.3 4.2 4.8 6.1 2.1 1.9 3. 0}. | 55-50__. 5.7 6.4 6.4 9.0 8.0) 3.1 3.1; 7.8 14 
0-66... ...... 2.3 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.0 1.2 1.1 1. 5}. | 60-64... 3.5 4.0 4.0) 6.4 5 1.7 1 y 4.7) 27 
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Table 4.— Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
by States—Continued 















































































































































West Virginia Wisconsin 
a Male Female 4 Male Female 
22 |— — _ $$$ —__— “a 
pm eat rs) 7 _ 2 w = ~ a i~) ke —_ 3 So 
a8 a = | 6 3 a = | E 5 a a = 3 a = § 
e grou } So Se is 3 ° =~ d S Age group | S = % § S = Ea 
om | & el|eEl/zlio6/e];B/2z = eI BIZISL ETB LETS 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Sat RSS GEES DIS? OSS — os 
Total. _| 140, 915/118, 242/108, 789 0,41 42) 22, ors 22, 389) 2s4| ee Total . |237, 545/177, 620/176, 705 702 213) 59,925) 59, 805 102 18 
15-19... - 5,363} 3,333] 3,143 189) 1} 2,030} 2,025] 5)... a 6,409] 3,751| 3,747 3 1} 2,658} 2,657|____- 1 
90-24...--.--| 24,873] 18,469] 17,375] 1, 088 6| 6,404) 6,378 ee 90-94........ 40, 583} 23,833) 23,772} 49 12] 16,750} 16, 737 9 3 
95-20.... 25, 088) 20, 208) 18,872) 1, 332) 4| 4,880) 4,824 _ === 25-29........| 42,354) 28,999) 28, 859 105 35} 13, 355} 13, 332 18 5 
30-34....----| 21,605] 18,277] 16, 826| 1, 447| 4| 3,328} 3,273] 55)... 90-34........ 37, 044] 28,085] 27,896] 138)  51| 8,959] 8,938) 16 5 
35-30.... 18, 388] 16,175) 14,449) 1,724 2) 2,213} 2,179 SEscasae 35-39_......-. 30, 265} 24, 136) 23,939) 147 50} 6,129) 6,108 , ae ev 
-44....- 15, 096} 13, 636) 12,201) 1, 427) 8} 1,460) 1,416 a 40-44...__...| 25, 663} 21,043) 20, 917 105 21; 4,620) 4, 599 Tidbaae 
45-49... 12, 203] 11,241) 10,273) 961 7} 1,052) 1,018) 34)... 45-49........ 21, 307| 17,909] 17,807} 81) 21) 3,308] 3,389 8 1 
§0-54........| 8,871} 8,196) 7, 561 627) 8 675) 659) a §0-54........ 16, 085) 13,924) 13, 875 39 10} 2,161) 2,156 3 2 
55-50....--..| 5,888} 5,482) 5,092) 388 2} 406) 396) 10)...... 55-50....... 11,003} 9,740} 9,711) 23 6} 1, 263) 1,258 35 
60-64... . 3,450} 3,225) 2,997 sated 225 221 4|......|| 60-64_. 6,832} 6,200) 6,182 12 6 632 631 , aes 
eh Mekal Bios O52: eee ons ie 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
= , are eo 
| | | | 1} | 
Total.._| 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100 " 100. 0| 100. 0 100. 0} 100. 0)..-.-- | Total 100.0; 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100. 0} 100. 0} 100.0 
15-19... 3.8} 28 29) 20) 24] 9.0) 90) 1.8]......|] 15-19 27) 21) 21) O4 O85} 44) 44)....| 56 
Siicncece 17 7} 15.7) 16 0) 11.6) 14 3) 28. 2 28. 5 9. 1)......|| 20-24. 17.1 13.4 13. 5 7.0 5.6 28. 0 28. 0 8.8) 22.2 
25-29..... 17.8} 17.1) 17.3] 141) 05! 21.5) 21.6] 19.7| | 25-29... 17.8} 16.3) 16.3) 15.0) 164) 223) 223) 17.7] 27.8 
30-34. ...- 15.3 15. § 15.5} 15.4) 9.5 14.7; 14.6) 19.4) | 30-34 5.6 15.8 15.8} 19.6) 23.9 15.0 15.0} 15.7] 27.8 
35-39... 13.1] 13.7; 13.3) 183] 48] 9.8} 97] 12.0)..... || 35-39 12.7| 13.6) 13.5} 20.9] 23.5) 10.2} 10.2) 20.6)... 
40-44... 10. 7 11.5 11.2 5.2) 19.0 6.4 6.3) 15. 5) || 40-44 oki 10.8 11.9 11.8} 15.0) 9.9 7.7 4,8 ) = 
45-49... | 8.7 9.5 9.4) 10.2) 16.7) 4. 6) 4.6) 12.0)...... || 45-49. 9.0 10.1 10.1} 11.5) 9.9 5.7 6.7) 7.8) 5.5 
50-54 | 6.3) 69) 6.9) 67) 19.0) 3.0) 29) 5.6)......|| 50-64 6.8) 7.8 7.9) 5.6) 4.7) 36) 386) 29) 111 
55-59..... ; 4.2} 46) 47) 41) 48) 18} 18) 35 || 55-59 4g 65 &8 33 28 a ai) 46... 
, -| 24 27) 28 24 : Be Be - he 60-64 29) 3.5 ag 17) 28) LO LO 1O)-..... 
| | | | | 
Wyoming 
= Male Female 
Age group a | 
2 | “? | lat at a: 
2éia4is | io = |é Dy 
~ ~ r— be = ar ge = 
eel eile lel 2 |e 
| Number in each age group 
Total.....|14, 910/12, 618/12, 391| 69] 158| 2,202; 2,277) 1) = 4 
15-19...........| 586} 410} 409 — 176} 174/).....- 2 
2-24...........| 2,365) 1,697) 1, 681 7 9} 668) 666 2 
i cicasencee 2,629] 2,170] 2146, 10) 14) 450] 457] 2 
ss 2, 168) 1,876| 1, 847 8} 21] 202) 292)...... 
I a a ccewes 1, 824) 1, 585) 1, 549 8} 28] 230) 239)...... snaaa 
0-44... .........] 1,613) 1,434] 1,405] 11] 18] 170) 177) 2-222 
ee 1, 446) 1,320) 1, 205) 10 15 126; 125 ee 
_- Sees | 1,088) 1,008 975) 3 30 80 — es 
| ae | 762 718; 698) 4 16 44 39 4 l 
SEE 20; 400 386} 7 7 29 Oo 1 
| | = as. 
. . 
Percentage in each’age group 
| ee ee ee 
Total..... | 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0! 100.0 
15-19... | ao) a2) a3) 1.8)...... | 28 se... 50.0 
20-24. . 15.9) 13.4) 13.6) 10.2) 65.7) 20.2) 20.3) 18.2)...... 
25-29 17.6; 17.2) 17.3 14. 5) 8. 9) 20.0) 20.1) 18.2)...... 
0-34_. 14.6; 14.9) 14.9) 11.6) 13.3) 12.7] 12.8)......)...... 
aa 12.2} 12.6] 12.5) 11.6) 17.7] 10.4] 10.8)......]...... 
40-44. 10.8} 11.4) 11.3) 15.9) 11.4) 7.8) 7.8) 18.2)...... 
45-49 _ 9.7) 10.4) 10.5) 14.5 9.5 5.5 5. 5) O Bccsace 
50-54. 7.3 8.0 7.9 4.3) 19.0 3.5 5 Ses ee 
55-59 . 5.1) 6.7) 5.6) 5.8} 10.1) 1.9) 1.7] 36.3) 25.0 
00-44. 2.9 3.2 3.1 ss 4.4 1.3 1. | panned | 25.0 








Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Operations Section. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA* 


Financial data issued currently in connection 
with the administration of the several programs 
under the Social Security Act are of three major 
types. One, represented by the tables in the 
earlier sections of this Bulletin, comprises pay- 
ments to individuals and families. These include 
benefits paid to unemployed workers who have 
become eligible under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, lump-sum payments under the 
Federal old-age insurance program, and obliga- 
tions incurred for public-assistance payments 
from funds derived from Federal, State, and local 
sources. All tables of this type indicate amounts 
received by individuals and do not include ad- 
ministrative expense. 

The tables on this and following pages summa- 
rize financial data which fall under two other head- 
ings. These are, first, current fiscal operations of 


*Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Old-Age 
Benefits Research. 


the Federal Government under the Social Security 
Act, and, second, Federal financial participation 
in the State public-assistance and unemployment 
compensation programs. Because of differences 
in time periods and certain special characteristics, 
figures for a program in the different series are 
not comparable, nor can the totals be reconciled 
on the basis of materials shown here. 

The first six tables in this section show Federal 
receipts and expenditures under the Social Se- 
curity Act and the total of all receipts and ex- 
penditures. The data indicating the amount and 
disposition of social security funds are based on 
figures available through the Treasury Depart- 
ment. In accordance with the usual practice for 
such tabulations, disbursements are stated in 
terms of either checks issued or checks cashed 
during the period stated. 

Tables 7 and 8 are based on Social Security 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1936-37, and for 
the fiscal year 1937-38 as of Feb. 28, 1938' 

































































Fiscal year 1936-37 Fiscal year 1937-38 
Item Expenditures E xpenditures 
Appropriations to June 30, Appropriations to Feb. * 
1937 4 1938 ? 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses, and CL EE $30, 749, 700. 00 $15, 433, 916. 68 $10, 483, 350. 00 $12, 346, 667. 05 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census): Salaries and expenses_..........|.............-.-.-- 5 101, 844. 48 25, 000. 00 6, 652. 53 
Department of Labor (Children's B 8 Bureau): and expenses................... 299, 000. 00 295, 198. 61 306, 000. 00 232, 798. 38 
ID CI 6 vos ssicccneemebemecnnndsnaennascsceccensnnesed 31, 048, 700. 00 15, 830, 959. 77 10, 814, 350. 00 12, 586, 117.96 

GRANTS TO STATES ; 

Social Security Board 

EES Se eS cee ee a 4 126, 525, 000. 00 124, 817, 575. 34 132, 000, 000. 00 129, 347, 712. 08 
Unemployment compensation administration. .....................-.........- 29, 000, 000. 00 9, 133, 785. 16 19, 000, 000. 00 28, 793, 938. 83 
ll rcinineidhhdntnenenandssnccedscssvecssasesosseseoes * 14, 800, 000. 00 14, 297, 277. 96 54, 600, 000. 00 17, 462, 139. 81 
ities un olin naesprnesnassasconesepeasesaunencosceen * 4, 675, 000. 00 4, 641, 947. 33 30, 660, 600. 60 | 3, 985, 565. 74 
I EE 175, 000, 000. 00 152, 890, 585. 79 215, 600, 000. 00 | 179, 589, 356. 43 

Depgeenens of Labor (Children’s Bureau): _ 
ateened and oh Ee 2, 820, 000. 00 3, 114, 583. 93 3, 700, 000. 00 2, 623, 261. 54 
ict indstnitdiiditeneihamntiidesmeeeseoeseeernsesnenesd 2, 150, 000. 00 2, 120, 921. 53 2, 800, 000. 00 1, 846, 143. 22 
Chillweltane th did athinieberaseehenenensbandeutnsaneoseboceos 1, 200, 000. 00 980, 490. 68 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 000, 231. 02 
EE EET ee ae Ee 6, 170, 000. 00 6, 215, 996. 14 7,975,000.00 | 5, 478, 635.78 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service): Public-health work................ 8, 000, 000. 00 7, 819, 415. 33 8,000,000.00| 6, 575, 533. 86 
I a ae nhl denebesininoacensuneed 189, 170, 000. 00 166, 925, 997. 26 231, 575,000.00 | 191, 643, 526.07 
Old-age reserve account (general fund) ...................-.----------------------- 265, 000,000.00 | 265, 000,000.00 |  500,000,000.00 | 331, 000, 000. 00 
EE EE Es a 485, 218,700.00 | 447, 756,987.03 | 742, 389, 350.00. | 5365, 229, 644. 08 











! This table follows theform used by the Treasury Department in reporting en and pena pursuant tothe provisions of the Social Securi 
here, because does not segregate t 


Act. Certain funds appropriated t to the act are not included 


these funds from other funds appropria’ 


pursuan 
for the same purposes. This is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which there was was appropriated under the Social Security Act $841,000 for the fiscal 


ear 1936-37 and $1,800,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38 for grants to the States, and $74,420 for 1936- 


and $95,000 for 1937-38 for administration. For the fiscal year 


936-37, $5,801,550 was appropriated to the Bureau of Interna] Revenue, for collection of taxes under titles VIII and IX. For 1936-37, $31,860 was appropriated to 
the Treasury Department it for salaries in connection with maintenance and development of the old-age reserve account (title IT). The U. 8. Public Health Service 
received appropriations of $1,320,000 for 1936-37 and $1,600,000 for 1937-38 for research and administration in addition to the sums for grants to the States shown on 


this table 
1 On a checks-paid basis. 


3 Expenditures made from 1935-36 sopmatiiem, 8 — and expenses, U. 8. Bureau of the Census 


hy De 
5 Fora statement of the reserve 


propriations for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind. 
d status as of Feb. os, 1938 (showing payments made and interest credited), see table 6, p. 87. 


Source: Appropriations from the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department; expenditures from the Daily Treasury 
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Board data and show the amounts certified for 
grants to the States under several different titles 


and in a few instances has certified payments to 
certain States for past quarters during which laws 


















































ty of the act. Ordinarily the appropriate State or plans were in operation. In tables 7 and 8 the 
- agencies submit for each quarter advance esti- advances certified by the Board are attributed to 
nt mates of sums needed for the purposes specified; the period of operation for which they were certi- 
= after review, the Board certifies to the Treasury fied. For this reason, their totals for a given 
8, the amount to be advanced. period usually differ from the totals for checks 
ne At the end of the period for which the advance _ issued or checks cashed in the same period. When, 
od has been made, any unexpended balance which however, the figures are cumulated over a consid- 
may stand to the credit of a State is subject toad- erable period of time, the differences resulting 
al justment. On occasion, the Board also has certi- from administrative practices and small current 
e- fied supplemental payments for current periods balances tend to disappear. 
| 
d Table 2.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, 
expenditures, and debt 
nD 
[In millions of dollars} 
t- 
or Amount of and changes in public debt 
ta Ressiets of the Fed- ee 4 of the Fed- 
eral Government overnment 
Monthly changes (+) or (—) 
d Amount of public debt PA public debt 
Under the So- Excess 
Social securi- Social securi- 
ty on Cee celpts —_- ty issues for— ty issues for— 
Year and month Taxes (+) or | fund ee 
under expen-| bal- Exclu- Exclu- 
or Total.| the an pumaee - an = ance sive .¢ sive of 
’ Trans- - 80C! social 
a % = other | T°*! | states | fers to | other Total | ‘secu- 4 Unem-| Tt! | ‘secu- —_ Unem- 
— . rity and old- rity 1 ploy- rity re ploy- 
Aci! x. age re- issues | .orye | Ment issues | serve | Ment 
serve ac- | ust ac- ye 
— ome count | fund count | ‘2 
pense 
Total, fiscal year 
. 1985-36.......) $4, 116]....... $4, 116) $8, 477 $28) ...... .| $8, 449) —$4, 361) +$840) $33,779) $33, 760)_...__. $19) +-$5, 078) +-$5, 050).......| +$19 
38 Total, fiscal year 
— 1936-37... 5,204) $252) 5,042) 8,001) 183] $265] 7,553] —2,707/ —128| 36,425| 35,846) $267/ 312) +2, 646) +2, 086] +$267| +293 
= 1936 
a a 204 412 a 400 --118 —451| 33,444) 33,419)....... 25 —335 —Rl)......- 
August senesens eae 343 552 =n 538 —209 —327| 33,380) 33, 350)...... 30 —4 ee +5 
September... ....._. _, = 499 667 | 7 660 — 168 +284) 433,833) 33,799)....... 34 +453 +4) ..-..-- +4 
paaSseweccce 272; = () 272 681 Sea 653 —409; ~424| 83,833) 33, 795)......- 38} =) esncces +4 
November............ 233; + () 233 535 _ ae 520 —32 —358; 33,794) 33, 747/....... 47 —39 ae +9 
Na eR B17] (8) 517, 655) 4 651| 138] +600) 34,407] 34,343]... 64] +613] +506).......| +17 
1937 
Ee 284 3 il 631 20 45 566 —347 —180} 34,502) 34,383 45 74 +95 +40 +45 +10 
CTT 275 10 265 553 22 45 486} —278 —187| 34,601) 34,397 90 114 +99 +14 +45 +40 
iimesedssseces« 1,012 &# 962 754 12 45 697 +258) +287} 34,728) 34, 406 135 187 +127 +9 +45 +73 
—— 363 78 285 708 16 45 647 —345 —124| 34,941] 34, 534 180 227 +213 +128 +45 +40 
tivencccessae 338 59 276 552) 9 45 498, —217 +52; 35,213) 34,724 225 264 +272; +190 +45 +37 
SSS 868 53 815) 1,300 25 40} 1,235 — 432) +800) 36,425) 35,846 267 $12) +1, 212; +, 122 +42 +48 








Total, fiscal year 
1937-38 to Feb- 























3, 859 457; 3,402| 4,861 203, 331} 4,327] —1,002; +420) 37,633) 36, 304 595 734) +1, 208} +458) +328) +422 
409 53 356 659 29 42 588) —250 +85) 36,716) 36,067 308 341; +201) +221) +41) +29 
453 60 393 556) 17 41 498; 103) +263) 37,045) 36, 286 349 410} +3829) +219) +41) +60 
7 50 738) 681 10 41 630, +107 —43) 36,875) 36,027 390 458) -170) -—250) +41) +48 
333 52 281 615 40 41 534; —282} —184) 36,956) 36,029 431 496, +81 +2) +41) +38 
327 36 291 542 31 41 470; —215 —68} 37,004) 36,048 472 574, +138 +19} +41) +78 
865 69 796 13 43 674, +135) +365) 37,279) 36,141 513 625, +185 +93) +41) +51 
335 57 278 566 45 41 480) —231 —23| 37,453) 36, 250; 554 649} +174, +109) +41) +24 
349 80 269 512 18 41 453) —163 +25| 37,633) 36, 304 595 734, =—+180 +54, +41) +85 
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! Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act. These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are different 
from the tax collections in table 4 on p. 85, which are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 
: eee of public debt retirement. On basis of “checks paid,” i. e., checks cashed and returned to U. 8. Treasury. 


ry Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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Table 3.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal year 1936-37 and in the fiscal year 1937-38 to Feb. 28, 1938 ' 


[In thousands of dollars] 



























































Fiscal year 1937-38 to Feb. 28, 1938 

. Treasury 

Social Security Board Department of Labor ? Depart- 

Fiscal year ment ! 

State pate = 
total grants 
grants a 1 
ployment | Materna ied = 

Old-age Aid ° ~ Aid to the | compensa- | and child- fi ee C hild-wel- Public- 

assistance | Penden blind tion ad- | health | fr crippled) fare serv- | health 

2 ministra- | services | °Dildren woes work 

tion 
Total, all participating 
EE eee, $166, 820.4 | $187, 987.9 | $126, 184.3 | $16, 877.6 $3, 871.1 | $29,077.0 $2, 560.0 $1, 835. 1 $995.9 | $6, 586.9 
1, 650.0 1, 632.6 582.3 198. 7 12.1 459.7 80.7 52.5 29. 1 217.5 
46.8 177.8 100.3 (*) (*) 25. 6 16.5 3.5 5.7 26.3 
244.4 1, 052. 4 540.0 192.2 23.9 189.8 7.6 17.8 (5) 46.1 
1, 240.1 1, 339.5 786. 0 159.7 31.8 123.0 38.6 35. 6 18.1 | 146.5 
14, 002.8 16, 541.6 11, 938. 1 1, 063. 0 689.7 2, 473.5 89.6 40. 6 19.8 | 227.3 
4, 708.3 4, 761.3 4, 161.2 335. 1 66. 2 63. 4 38.1 9.3 | 15.8 | 72.2 
2, 120. 4 2, 584.8 1, 677.7 (*) 0 769. 0 25.4 26.1 | 9.3 | 77.3 
297.3 348.2 141.3 48. 2 (*) 100. 4 21.6 3.2 7.5 | 26.0 
666. 8 822.6 312.2 129.8 13.0 262.7 23.1 19. 4 6.7 | 50.7 
735.6 1, 876. 1 1, 497.3 (*) 37.8 139. 1 55. 1 23.8 21.7 | 96.2 
808. 1 1, 408.9 769. 6 114.0 18.2 157.3 95.5 +—2.8 23.8 | 228.1 
148.8 348.7 91.7 84.9 5.8 72.2 27.6 9.3 8.7 | 48.6 
1, 554. 6 1, 275. 1 858. 1 201. 4 19.0 93.4 27.9 10.8 10.7 | 53.8 
9, 008. 5 10, 157.5 9, 471.0 (*) (*) 209. 9 91.2 85. 1 39.3 261.1 
3, 678. 5 5, 350. 7 2, 923.3 1, 031. 6 194.1 968. 1 56.8 21.6 23.8 131.3 
3, 215.8 3, 973. 5 3, 555. 9 (*) 59.1 108. 2 38. 2 44.0 23.0 145.1 
226. 2 1, 384.8 866. 3 224. 6 41.3 103. 2 27.4 26. 4 16. 2 79.4 
1, 517.1 2, 292.0 1, 802.2 (*) (*) 153. 5 62.9 28 34.2 186.4 
2, 143.4 2, 371.5 1, 161.5 538. 5 3.5 450.7 65.3 (*) 19. 4 | 132.5 
888. 1 892.7 175.9 133.9 109.7 361.3 24.4 20. 2 13.9 | 53.4 
| 
2, 518.1 2, 662. 2 1, 265. 3 616. 5 56.8 7.8 41.7 33.8 83 102.1 
9, 443. 1 11, 136.7 8, 004. 5 717.1 95. 6 2, 013.9 56. 2 63.4 8.7 177.4 
4, 562.8 6, 798.8 4, 638. 6 1, 324.8 49.9 389.7 74.7 70. 5 29. 4 221.2 
7, 304. 0 7, 334.2 5, 890. 9 415.8 64.1 691.7 50. 5 48. 0 25.9 147.2 
738.0 743.0 $11.8 (*) (*) 186. 0 63.3 20. 6 ( 161.3 
4, 841.7 4, 570.8 4, 046. 5 108.0 (*) 159.9 46.6 | 2.2 0. 0 137.5 
1, 161.6 1, 311.5 1, 637.9 82 6.3 84.9 33. 2 | 21.4 15. 5 29.2 
3, 137.4 2, 130.5 1, 469. 5 439. 5 38.0 65.3 17.9 38. 2 18.1} 44.0 
75.9 341.1 190. 6 (*) (*) 89.9 26.7 a 10. 2 | 22.9 
743.8 818. 5 386. 1 41.2 23.9 291.5 18.3 8.9 aa 34.8 
4, 837.3 3, 263. 6 1, 808.0 808. 2 51.5 334.0 56.8 35.0 15.9 | 154.3 
433. 4 466.1 185. 0 93.7 11.2 36. 4 43.2 23.9 6.7 66.0 
13, 089. 9 19, 079.8 10, 447.1 2, 491.8 250.9 5, 126. 6 131.7 101. 5 37.1 493.2 
$13.3 2, 201.1 770. 5 135. 75.6 772.7 90.8 55. 2 19.6 251.7 
719.2 823. 4 506. 8 104.9 0 84.9 2. 6 37.1 11.3 45.9 
17, 079. 6 12, 185. 4 10, 195. 1 916.4 292. 6 294.9 79.7 101. 4 2.2 277.0 
4, 692. 5 5, 102.9 4, 250.3 357.0 81.9 144.4 65.8 58.8 31. 6 | 113.3 
Oregon. 1, 900. 3 2, 127.1 1, 319.7 140.9 44.4 487.3 36.3 12.1 16. 4 | 70.0 
i  euculia 13, 648.9 14, 111.9 6, 433. 3 1, 304.3 973.0 4, 730. 7 108. 1 153. 4 39. 4 319.8 
Rhode (a 675. 2 1,041.5 453.8 90. 0 () 397. 1 27.7 27.7 (? 45.2 
South Carolina.................. - 430.8 989. 1 388.7 .3 30.4 202.9 74.2 23.9 24. € 154.1 
South Dakota._.................. 1, 048. 5 1, 053. 6 878.4 (*) 3.2 43.4 2.7 24.9 14.1 60.9 
A. 519. 5 1, 820.0 650. 0 .5 34.7 388. 6 63.9 36.4 38. 6 216.3 
ES, a a 9, 412.4 9, 425. 0 7, 163.3 (‘) () 1, 725. 2 97.2 86. 2 18.9 4.2 
a a aa ae 1, 139.3 1, 781.4 1, 241.8 236.9 23.3 182. 6 20.3 15.9 4.2 51.3 
NE 498.3 574.8 295. 6 24.5 8.2 163. 1 24.4 13.7 10. 5 34.8 
te 2 Ra 512.3 854. 5 (*) (*) () 520.7 75.0 46. 6 38.1 174.1 
— | AT: 4, 557.7 4, 740.3 3, 662.8 672.3 122.9 100. 2 33.7 38.1 15.3 95.0 
TE 1, 430.8 2, 433. 2 1, 335. 3 289.4 47.3 541.2 34.8 37.3 28.8 119.1 
w SES 5, 429.5 4, 948. 1 3, 248. 5 470.8 122.0 888. 6 46.8 52.0 30. 1 139.2 
 3@S Sia 523.4 475.7 296.5 | 63.5 23.3 66.5 5.6 2.0 (7) | 18.3 
| 





' Checks issued by the Treasury Degectmnent during the given periods for Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal funds 
for vocational rehabilitation under title {/- 4, which are merged with other Federal funds pone for this purpose. For any given period, amounts reported 
in this table will differ from those reported in tables 7 and 8 showing amounts certified by the Social Security Board to the Treasury Department for payment 
to the States, since sums certified by the Board are attributed to the quarter for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts to be granted for 
the current period of operation, for future periods, or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were in effect. herefore, payments are not 

y made within the period for which the funds are certified. 

1 Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 

3 Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 

‘ No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

5 Plan a only for first month of fiscal year; no Federal funds granted. 

* Refund ham epwy, eed oy, 

7 No plan approved by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 
§ Plan approved Mar. 5, 1938. 
* Plan approved Mar. 10, 1938. 


Source: Amount of grants computed from data furnished by the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department. 
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Table 4.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
districts ! 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Districts in 


—— SL - 


All States 


Alabama... 
Arizona. - . 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut - - 
Delaware. . 
Florida _. . 
Georgia 
Hawaii 


Idaho. . 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana | 
Maine pal 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) _| 
Massachusetts | 





Michigan - 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Nee 
Oklahoma. . 
Oregon... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 

7ee.... 

Utah. 

Vermont... 

Pi iccmas cou - 
Washington (including Alaska 
West Virginia... 

Wisconsin - - 

Wyoming 


Collections in the fiscal 


year 1936-37 


Collections in the fiscal 
year 1937-38 to Feb. 28, 1938 


Cumulative collections to 
Feb. 28, 1938 





























Tots ts) Under title | Under title |T@!s titles! tnder title | Under title |T@ titles) under title| Under title 

Me VIL? IX 3 Mi VIL? Ix? M Vill? Ix 

and IX and IX and IX 
$256, 180.2 | $198, 340.4 | $57, 830.8 | $453, 914.2 | $377,472.3 | $76, 441.9 | $710, 094.4 | $575,812.7| $134, 281.7 
1,648.1} 1,420.3 227.8] 3,115.7] 2,685.6 430.1] 4,768.9] 4,105.9 658. 0 
412.7 366. 8 46.0 719. 5 642. 9 76.6] 1,1323| 1,000.6 122.6 
885. 6 508. 8 376.8 | 1,2788! 1,002.3 276.6| 21644] 1,511.0 653. 4 
13,310.0| 11,423.0] 1,887.0 | 25,890.5| 226164 | 3,283.1 | 39,2006] 34,0304] 5,170.2 
1, 283.9] 1,108.9 175.0] 26787] 2365.2 323.5 | 3,962.6] 3,464.1 498. 5 
4,707.4] 4,103.1 64.3] 87158] 7,439.2] 1,2766| 13,5132) 11,6423] 1,970.9 
1,598.7} 1,120.8 468.9] 2570.4) 2100.3 470.1} 4,169.1 | 3,230.1 939. 0 
2, 360.9 1, 398. 0 962.9 2, 850. 8 2, 167.1 683. 8 5, 211.7 3, 565. 0 1, 646.7 
3,420.3] 1,975.2] 14542] 45345] 3,307.9] 1,136.6] 7,968.9) 5,373.1| 2500.8 
702. 3 381. 3 321.0 895. 0 676. 5 218.5 | 1,597.3| 1,087.8 539. 5 
301. 5 340. 5 51.0 833. 8 737.8 96.0] 1,225.4] 1,078.4 147.0 
32, 204.6 | 18,976.1| 13,3185] 47,2248] 35,3044] 11,8303] 79,519.3| 54,3705] 25, 148.8 
4,151.9 3, 632. 6 519.3 7, 635.7 6, 655.0 980. 7 11, 787.6 10, 287.6 1, 500.0 
1,954.4] 1,644.8 300.5 | 3,734.2] 3,208.4 440.8 | 5,688.6 | 4,938.3 750. 3 
1, 740. 5 932. 9 807.6] 24782] 1,796.2 684.0] 4,218.6) 2727.1| 1,491.5 
1, 822. 2 1, 449. 2 373. 1 3, 434. 5 2, 867. 4 567.1 5, 256. 7 4, 316. 6 940.1 
1, 501.9 1, 366. 4 225. 4 3, 048. 9 2, 648.5 400. 4 4, 640.8 4, 014.9 625.8 
8389. 8 785. 7 104.1 1, 773.9 1, 551.8 222. 1 2, 663. 7 2, 337. 5 326. 2 
4,170.7 3, 421.8 748.9 7, 758.4 6, 434. 8 1, 323. 5 11, 929. 1 9, 856. 6 2, 072.4 
10, 919. 2 9, 355. 6 1, 563.7 19, 689. 5 16, 939. 7 2, 749. 9 30, 608. 8 26, 295. 3 4, 313.5 
14,1144] 12,3526] 1,761.9] 29,220.1| 6,017.0] 3,208.1 | 43,334.6| 38,300.6] 4,004.9 
3,702.5 | 2, 780.7 9129] 67025] 5,550.5] 1,283.0] 10,4950] 8,349.1) 2145.9 
479.3 426. 5 52.9] 1,007.9 804. 0 113.9] 1,487.3 | 1,320.5 166. 8 
9, 403. 9 5, 355. 6 4, 048.3 13, 203. 7 9, 481.1 3, 722. 6 22, 607.6 14, 836. 7 7, 770.9 
570. 5 327.7 242.7 885.7 715.8 169.9 1, 456. 2 1, 043. 5 412.7 
1, 663. 6 855. 5 808.1} 2,453.3] 1,762.5 600.7] 4,116.8] 26180] 1,498.8 
400. 8 286. 6 123. 2 584.0 497.7 86. 3 993. 8 784. 3 209. 5 
631.3 566. 3 65.0] 1,112.1 991.9 120.2} 1,743.5 | 1,558.2 185. 2 
7, 582.3 6, 475. 1 1, 107.3 15, 534. 7 13, 582. 1 1, 952. 6 23, 117.1 20, 057. 2 3, 059. 9 
215.3 196. 6 18.8 437.8 307.8 40.1 653. 2 504. 3 58.8 
Mi, 470.8 43, 216. 1 13, 254. 7 99, 940. 1 79, 082. 2 20, 857. 9 156, 410.9 122, 298.3 34, 112.6 
2, 652. 5 | 2, 284. 1 368. 4 4, 926.1 4, 203. 2 632. 8 7, 578.5 6, 577.3 1, 001.2 
273.4 143. 6 109.9 382. 2 326. 4 55.8 655. 6 489.9 165.7 
16, 615. 5 14, 362.0 2, 253. 5 30, 764. 9 26, 719. 1 4, 045.8 47, 380. 4 41, 081.1 6, 299.3 
2, 196.1 1, 783.7 412.3 4,211.1 3, 691.7 519. 4 6, 407.2 5, 475.4 931.8 
1, 363. 8 1, 194.0 169. 8 2, 836. 6 2, 491.3 345. 3 4, 200. 4 3, 685. 4 515.1 
23,454.3 | 20,406.2 3, 048. 0 44, 102.0 38, 566.0 5, 536. 0 67, 556.3 58, 972. 2 8, 584.1 
1, 722.9 | 1, 474.5 248. 4 2, 933. 6 2, 906. 5 27.0 4, 656. 5 4, 381.1 275.4 
1, 046.6 | 933. 3 113.3 2, 101.9 1,941.9 160. 0 3, 148. 5 2, 875. 2 273.3 
218. 3 | 192.8 25.4 415.1 410.8 4.3 633.3 603. 6 29.7 
2,108.5} 1,770.4 333.1] 3,954.8] 3,350.5 604.3} 6,058.2] 5,120.9 937. 3 
4, 878.8 4, 273.0 605. 9 10, 284. 0 8, 993.3 1, 290.7 15, 162. 8 13, 266. 3 1, 896. 5 
543.0 | 463.0 80.1 1, 035. 9 915.0 120.9 1, 579.0 1, 378.0 201.0 
385. 2 337. 6 47.6 734. 2 636.7 97.4 1, 119.3 974.3 145.0 
2, 149.9 | 1, 754.4 395. 6 4, 094.0 3, 471.4 622. 6 6, 243.9 5, 225. 8 1,018. 1 
3, 856.6 | 2,105.5 | 1,751.0 5, 778.9 4, 553. 5 1, 225. 5 9, 635. 5 6, 659. 0 2, 976. 5 
2, 049.9 1, 830.0 | 219.9 3, 943. 1 3, 497.2 446.0 | 5, 993. 0 5, 327.2 665. 8 
4,777.0 4, 267.3 509.7 8, 931.8 7, 966. 5 965.3 | 13, 708.8 12, 233.8 1, 475.0 
293. 5 176.0 | 117.5 | 441.2 359.3 81.9 734. 6 535. 2 199. 4 
| | 














! These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly different from 


the tax figures shown in table 2 on p. 83 which are based on Daily Treasury Statements. 


The amounts listed in this table represent collections received by 


the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, Treasury Department, from the internal revenue collection districts in the respective States. An 
amount received by a particular district does not necessarily represent{taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 
Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, payable by 


2“Taxes with respect to employment.”’ 
both employer and employee 

3“*Tax on employers of 8 or more.” 
employers only. 


unemployment compensation laws certified for the taxable year by the Social Security Board. 


Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds in States having 
During part of the period to which these figures apply, employers 


were not able to claim these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws had not yet been certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department. 
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Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of Feb. 28, 1938 




































































Contribu- Fiscal year 1936-37 Fiscal year 1937-38 
tions first 
State ~y Deposi Earnings |With 
¥ | Balance.as of With- | Balance as of| ;, Deposits || Earnings |Withdrawals) 54) 

ro Deposits Earnings July 1, 1937- |July 1, wer “uly 1. 1937-| 2 Sance as of 
for |— June 30, 1936 drawals | June 30, 1937 Feb. 28, 1938 | Dec. 31, 1|Feb _— Feb. 28, 1938 
ES $18, 949, 421. 44 915, 958. 1682, 737, 181. 92|$1, 000, 000) $313,602,561.52|$467,727,218.09/$5, 845, 814. 72/$45,885,000 ool |$741, 290,504.33 
A CR Oe 23, 392. 47/_.........| 4,911, 753.12] 4, 769, 520. 48 83, 781. 39] 1, 250, 000. 00 8, 515, 054.99 
AEE ETE OF I EE SD ists: 290,618.41)... ces 290, 618. 41 
eapebchibapdenncuinied 4, 927. 52). .......- 930, 784.65) 1,061, 760. 14 17, 964.42} 325,000.00) 1, 685, 509, 21 
Ss ae Le ee ae UR Seat ae 2, 113, 066. 73 7 ae 2, 125, 000. 00 
nh ietenenialieil 242, 944.34)... ______| 27, 909, 344. 34) 45, 095,000.00} 598, 258. 58] 5, 500, 000. 00) 68, 102, 602. 92 
(sane ialenthanaeill 14, 709. 81)__.........| 2,300, 943.41] 2, 894, 982. 28 41, 505. 39}.....__.. 5, 246, 521, 08 
sceutinsietlibbwenial 46,814. 60)___.._____| 8, 446,814.60) 8, 338,000.00) 144, 345. 36] 2, 750,000.00) 14, 179, 159. 96 
ETERS Beikis na ae 1, 590, 000. 00 1, 307.02}... 1, 591, 307,02 
45, 375. 37 3, 023, 625. 03 56, 864. 56 125, 000.00) 6, 483, 537.36 
ON Ae 3, 800, 000. 00  . Ee 3, 807, 783. 15 
Se a ee 5, 500, 000. 00 14, 450. 30]... ... 5, 514, 450. 30 
Ee shearer 153, 923. 74 ana 1, 154, 025. 84 
5, 489. 91 167, 991. 73 17, 105. 97 2, O89, 108. 17 
ee 000, 000. OO}... 30, 000, 000. 00 
142, 747.93]... 058, 11, 157, 280.44) 222, 459. 26 25, 438, 192. 59 
pinianeibhmadil 6,610. 16)... | 2, 756,610. 16} 4, 950, 000. 00 61, 217. 31 7, 767, 827. 47 
SS Se es ae eee aes ae 4, 016, 719. 43 24, 447.74 4, 041, 167.17 
i icncetactel SORE Bnncacectasede 10, 459. 81)... 2, 510, 459. 81) 8, 250, 000. 00 78, 723.90]... __ 10, 839, 183. 89 
ESS, TS 24, 169.43) 3, 824, 169.43) 4, 750, 000. 00 68, 541. 21 250, 000. 00) + &, 392, 710, 64 
SSS Ts 8 Ff ee 10, 889. 88}__........- 1, 860, 889. 88} 2, 150, 000. 00 34, 240.84] 400,000.00) 3, 645, 130.72 
Dinciccesadeel BED Lnccccnccccees 16,919. 51)_......__. 3, 016, 919.51} 7, 500, 000. 00 78, 671. 04) 1,000, 000.00) 9, 595, 500. 55 
Massachusetts.......; '1936 |.............. 169, 145. 19)... 18, 869, 145. 19] 27, 600,000.00) 368,005.11) 5, 000,000. 00) 41, 837, 150. 30 
Di ctidkhedbel “REE Lisesesncaaneds 91, 614. 88)... 13, 131, 614. 88} 35, 043, 535.38} 268, 052. 17 48, 443, 202, 43 
SEE e060 Se , 730. 48) , 729, 730. 48) +7, 800, 000. 00 93, 439. 84] 1, 000, 000. 00| 11, 623, 170. 32 
ee Metheenends “SEED —sccecoceusane | eae 1, 146, 582.13) 1, 383, 749. 46 20, 948. 70 2, 551, 280. 29 
Dietician § ME Micsdcdeucuntindingdbamiahebendhmmmbenebeeaniianencacestssoonneabadons 11, 800, 000.00) 11, 800, 000. 00 
Diecast GE Biodnsdassendibessebiaibhentedabbnbnateadlcdenmccondl casnsenoeense 2, 000, 000. 00 7, 764. 04 2, 007, 764. 04 
ES SS MSS SE Seen 2, 553, 000. 00 4, 264. 65 2, 557, 264. 65 
SS i 60, ERO Eee Eee ee eee 651, 088. 40 3, 324. 63 654, 413. 03 
New Hampshire.....; 1986 |.............. § § aa 2, 300, 138. 55} 2, 155, 412. 52 40, 425. 63 550, 000.00) 3, 945, 976. 70 
New Jersey --.....--.- 0 ae 85, 414.88)... 16, 635, 414. 88) 16, 640, 000. 00 282, 056. 86)... __. 33, 557, 471. 74 
DP ckéctesenel OREED 1. cocedackesens 4, 150. 04)... 2... 654, 159. 04 650, 000. 00 11, 264. 79 , 1, 315, 423. 8 
New York _........- 655, 336. 55). 56, 663, 174. 64) 50, 500,000.00] 939, 635. 83) 7, 000, 000. 00/101, 102, 810. 47 
North Carolina......; 1936 |.............. 32, 865. 72)_......... 5, 552,855.72] 4, 675, 000. 00 90, 537.10} 500,000.00] 9, 818, 392.82 
- SC i @ SRS eee! Rowe 675, 000. 00 > + 678, 555. 56 
REISE 117, 807. 07). 41, 282, 804.590) 411,600.51)... 58, 814, 317. 56 
a ameee 22, 980. 14). 3, 755, 000. 00 aa 7, 342, 918. 54 
AA 39, 409. 16 3, 315, 274. 83 55, 653. $2) 1, 000,000.00) 5, 722, 225. 29 
poaneyzvents. - iatdeimnaal 224, 190. 67 46, 952,000.00) 678, 617. 03/10, 000, 000. 00) 75, 634, 807. 70 
Rhode Island . 37, 769. 97 4, 367, 437. 88 76, 234. 68} 1, 500, 000.00) 7, 449, 260. 99 
South Carolina.......) $1936 |.............- 17, 695. 89 2, 225, 000. 00 40, 099. 78) __ 4, 782, 705. 67 
South Dakota___._-. of PRED Enscceccancscad 3, 367. 73 600, 000. 00 9, 196. 48). 1, 082, 564. 21 
Tennessee.__._. = | Seeseseeeress 18, 051. 16 4, 620, 000. 00 71, 388. 48} 1, 500,000.00) 7, 009, 430. 64 
Tttitinindtstcooh i Esccsseseosenee 73, 749. 45 10, 750, 000. 00 185, 128.36} 950,000.00) 20, 643, 877.81 
$2 a a 06 SReeSEe 9, 229. 72 1, 555, 000. 00 23, 100. 33 535,000.00; 2, 165, 607. 75 
Vermont. 4, 301. 82 817, 504. 57 12, 644. 04 150, 000.00) 1, 340, 883. 41 

Virginia.._.-- 21, 153. 45 4, 900, 000. 00 74, 281. 63 150, 000.00) 9, 145, 435. 08 
SI TL See aes CS 6, 925, 000. 00 7, 868, 38 6, 962, 868, 38 
West — esiiiaindeaieieil 22, 754. 62 7, 014, 000. 00 84, 109. 52) 1, 600,000.00) 9, 110, 331.90 
Wisconsin ° 1 1934 il, 482, 150. 431, 201. 84 9, 948, 832. 05 324, 107. 33) 2, 850, 000. 00) 30, 681, 115. 73 
Wyoming... Me OD & heatec wes Bio cuee Taeusetes 1, 000, 000. 00 4, 679 14). | 1, 004, 679. 14 
1 Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws; employer contributions at rate of 0.9 percent of annual pay rolls for 1936, 1.8 per- 
Tost oe - 2.7 percent thereafter (or until merit rating begins), except as otherwise noted; employee contributions on wages received also collectible in 

tates as indicated. 


are credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year. 
: Employee contributions of 1 percent of wages collectible aftes May 1, 1936. 


‘ Employee contributions of 0.45 

5 Employer contributions collectible 

* Employer contributions at rate of 1 
1937 contributions based on wages up to per y 

? Employer contributions first collect ble July 1, 1937, but at a rate to 

* Employee contributions of one-half of «m loyer’ 's tax on wages up to 
’ —ao contributions of 0.9 percent of wages collectible Jan. 1, 


months 1937 


,000 


ate of wages collectib 
of less t 


le for 1936, 0.9 percent for 1937, and 1 percent thereafter. 
& year but with contribution rate fixed to equal 0.9 percent of annua! pay rolls for the year 1996. 
nt a annual pay rolls collectible for 1936, 2 percent for 1937, and 3 percent thereafter. 


In New York 1936 and 


ear; amendments sepeeres Feb. 9, 1938, base contributions on total pay rolls, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1938. 


‘3,000 


1.8 percent of annual pay rolls for year 1937. 
per year collectible Jan. 1, 1937, through Mar. 17, 
1937, through Mar. 31, 1937, if employers were subject to law during 1936 and first 3 


1937 


Employee contributions of 0.9 percent of wages collectible for 1937, and 1 percent thereafter (nonmanual workers earning over $50 per week or $2,900 per 
one cme from employee contributions through Mar. 4, 1938). 
’ Employee contributions of 0.5 percent of wages sollectibie after Jan. 1, 1937. 


2 Employee contributions of 1 percent of wages up to $2,500 per year co’ 


liectible after July 1, 


4 Employer contributions at rate of 2 percent of wages up to $3,000 per year collectible for ‘e87, - at the rate of 3 percent of wages up to $3,000 per year 


“ Employer contributions at rate of 1 percent of annual pay rolls for 1936; 2 percent for the 
Oct. through Dec. 3 yy Employee contributions o' 


1, 1937; and 2.7 percent 
rate or 1 percent, whichever is less, Jan. i, 1937, —— Sa = 
1s Employee contributions of 1 percent of wi 


ages co 


30, 1937. 
le beginning Jan. 


riod Jan. 1, 1937, through Sept. 30, 1937; 1.8 percent for the 
0.5 percent of wages collectible for 1936; of one-half employer 


1938. 
1* Employee contributions of 1 percent of wages up to $3,000 per year colietible for 1937 (beginning Jan. 4, 1937), and 1.5 percent of wages up to $3,000 per 


year 


thereafter. 
1? Employer contributions at rate of 2 percent collectible July 1, 1934, through Dec. 31, 1937; and 2.7 percent thereafter. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department. 
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OLD-AGE RESERVE ACCOUNT 


During February a further transfer of $41 mil- 
lion was made to the old-age reserve account, 
bringing to $596 million the total amount trans- 
ferred as of February 28, 1938. There remained at 
that date $169 million in the appropriation balance 
account still available for transfer. Title II of 
the Social Security Act creates the old-age reserve 
account and specifies that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall submit to the Bureau of the Budget 
an annual estimate of the appropriation to be 
made to the account, the amount to be determined 
on a reserve basis in accordance with accepted 
actuarial principles. 

Such portion of the amount credited to the 
account as is not required to meet current with- 
drawals to pay benefits must be invested, at not 
less than 3-percent interest, in obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United States. 
All present investments are in the form of a special 
series of Treasury notes which mature either 
in 1941 or in 1942. Interest on these notes 
is credited to the account at the end of each 
fiscal year. 


The aggregate amount of benefit payments dur- 
ing February was nearly double that of the pre- 
ceding month. (See table 6.) As of February 28, 
total payments since the start of the old-age 
insurance program amounted to nearly $2.2 
million. These benefit payments are made from 
an uninvested portion of the account, held to the 
credit of the disbursing officer in the Treasury, 
and replenished by transfers from the appropria- 
tion whenever necessary. 

For the fiscal year 1938-39 the sum of $360 mil- 
lion was appropriated to the old-age reserve 
account by the Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion act, approved March 28. This act reappro- 
priates the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion available for this purpose for the current 
fiscal year. The President’s budget message of 
January 3, 1938, indicated that $115 million out 
of the current year’s appropriation will not be 
transferred during the present fiscal year but will 
be carried over to 1938-39, since tax receipts 
under title VIII of the Social Security Act are 
less than the estimates upon which the amount of 
the 1937-38 appropriation was based. 





Table 6.—Old-age reserve account 

















3-percent Deposits 
Appropria- Transfers . ‘ ; Cash with 
tion balance | from appro- | {terest re special with dis. | Benefit pay-| disbursing 
Month ceived by Treasury bursing offi- 

on first of | priation to account notes ac- | cer for benefit ments officer at 

month ! account quired payments end of month 
1937 
January $285, 000, 000 $45, 000, 000 |. $45, 000, 000 siasbuniitinicitadatel $0. 00 $0. 00 
February 220, 000, 000 45, 100, 000 45,000,000 | $100, 000. 00 .00 100, 000. 00 
March 174, 900, 000 45, 000, 000 |. CED Escccccescccces .00 100, 000. 00 
April... 129, 900, 000 45, 000, 000 |_....- 4) |) ee 1, 582. 90 98, 417.10 
May...- 84, 900, 000 45, 000, 000 ( | a 14, 995. 51 83, 421. 59 
June... 39, 900, 000 39, 900, 000 |? $2,261,810.97  & 8 | aaa 43, 048. 71 40, 372. 88 
500, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 (?) 41, 000, 000 |? 1, 061, 810. 97 75, 497. 49 1, 026, 686. 36 
August... 458, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 pee Gh, GERD Evaccccnasscc< 99, 610. 83 927, 075. 53 
September 417, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 |.......-- GD fadeccdatacewes 128, 073. 68 799, 001. 85 
October . . 376, 000, 000 Gp ED Snwntcescuceses GE Exditkcovesncass 249, 481. 61 549, 520. 24 
November 335, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 GB eee Lvcassscusecase 264, 543. 76 284, 976. 48 
Decem ber. 294, 000, 000 GSE Ge Lecnccascccne 41, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000. 00 400, 652. 23 1, 884, 324. 25 
1938 

so a etenndardiaicnidyetbbedadeaciaen 251, 000, 000 | ee GE Ge Wntwecencscusen 319, 993. 92 1, 564, 330. 33 
RTE ERIN RE EAT ERS 210, 000, 000 GG Oe Peccctusacnsses ee 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
Cumulative to Feb. 28 169, 000, 000 596, 000, 000 | 2, 261, 810. 97 595, 100, 000 | 3, 161,810.97 | 2, 199, 606. 28 962, 114. 69 


























! On books of Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 
37, and $500,000,000 for fiscal year 1937-38. 


$265,000,000 appropriated to old-age reserve account for fiscal year 1936- 


2 $61,810.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months was held as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to the 


disbursing officer. 


Source: Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department. 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to the States for public assistance: Advances certified ' to the Treasury Department by the 
Social Security Board for the fiscal year 1937-38 and for the quarters ending Mar. 31 and June 30, 1938 


{In thousands of dollars, as of Mar. 31, 1938] 













































































Advances of Federal funds certified to the Treasury De ment by the Social Security Board for direct assistance and 
administration ot public assistance as of Mar. 31, 1938 
} 
State Total for the fiscal year 1937-38 For quarter ended Mar. 31, 1938 For quarter ending June 30, 1938 
Aid to Aid to ; Aid 
Old-age Aid to the Old-age Aid to the Old-age Aid to the to 
Total assistance blind eg assistance blind ae a assistance blind ae endent 
ildren 
SS 
| 
EES Sees $159, 015.3 | $136,320.8 | $4,222.9 | $18,471.7| $41,447.2| $1,040.8] $5,168.4]| $9, 734.0 $207.2} $1, 0144 
 tibindiadsaccecsnbntad 948. 9 705. 3 12.3 231.4 245.7 6.4 97.5 123.0 2 | 32.7 
a 108. 2 RUE ext Varies |. aise, eee Rees 8.0 ma 
A 765. 7 540.0 30.4 195. 3 210.8 iL YER ag 5.6 319 
EAT 1, 052. 2 851.5 34.9 165. 7 239. 4 11.4 38.0 65. 5 3.1 6.0 | 
TAR 15, 618.9 13, 676. 6 787.5 1, 154.9 4, 895. 0 261.1 384.4 1, 738. 5 97.8 91.9 
eA a SS 5, 079.8 4, 678.5 66.2 335. 1 1, 428.3 22. 1 112.3 509. 2 col 
SRR: 1, 688.0 0 | ES ee | EES TRS ee = Saal a 
NN 192. 5 | een 51.2 eS SR RINEY 0 SRM ; | 30 
District of Columbia__......... 492.5 337.8 15.0 139.7 133.0 6.4 40.6 22.4 2.0 9.9 
iiiniiGhntnahiianindmetiaiend 1,745.5 1, 696. 4 GE Eccatesiouses 664.9 | ee 199. 0 11.3 “ 
AE EEE re 1, 403. 5 1, 127.9 42.6 233. 0 423.1 4.1 48.0 131.4 5.5 36.2 
i “s:W SPS PRSS TER 176.9 91.7 5.8 79.5 30.2 2.5 | SE owe | cana 
ttinnbiaedenasnbenenaad 1, 169.9 920.3 32.4 217.1 247.2 9.4 61.7 62.2 3.0 | 15.7 
A 10, 524.5 SSS Se LS SOLS: SER ae 4,664.6 f......- | ana 
a 4, 642.7 3, 289. 4 200. 5 1, 152.8 1, 031. 1 72.0 367.7 351.2 6.5 | 121,2 
ESS ee 4, 032.2 3, 973.1 Oy ae 1, 102.6 3) ree |) ee ee 
Dl thtbtecdeeseeneonseoes 1, 132.2 866. 3 41.3 224.6 193. 2 10.8 41.6 jeenncoust ie. 
TT: 1, 802.8 OS SS Se | | ea eo | 3 
niccmenommeneunseied 1, 703.5 1, 161.5 3.5 538. 5 | | = easGrant 152.9 FE 
ies celeb icictrintencnicnitentebtind 436.9 176.0 109.7 151.1 101. 1 38.9 48.5 17.3 
2, 140.1 1,391.2 61.7 687.2 451.1 20.1 236. 5 125.9 | 5.0 70.7 
8, 827.5 8, 006. 5 104.0 717.1 2, 701.8 34.4 | | a ae | 8.4 Bes 
6, 746. 1 5, 310.7 61.7 1, 383.7 1, 933. 5 17.8 488.5 665.1 | 1.8 58.9 
7, 042.0 6, 516.0 64.1 461.9 1,904.7 9.4 177.0 602.2 | 46.1 
349.8 |, ES See | ES ere ee ee ae id 
4,714.0 | ) >a 147.6 | Sa: 96.0 519.8 30.6 
1,127.2 1, 037.9 6.3 82.9 350. 6 6.3 | a liens 
2, 196.3 1, 683.3 43.5 439.5 625. 6 19.5 106.1 213. 4 | 
190. 6 | Saas Se 3) Ee nal tiniediciaaaedaanta 
505. 9 429. 5 30.8 46.6 118. 2 10.4 13.8 42.1 | 9 45 
3, 041.7 2, 063. 9 51.5 926.3 736.4 19.3 305. 6 235.9 118.1 
303.1 191.9 13.1 98.0 7.8 5.2 37.6 
13, 189.7 10, 447.1 250.9 2, 491.8 3, 677.9 38.7 554.3 | 
1, 262. 1 896.1 111.5 254.4 250.7 28.3 62.1 125. 6 $1.1 
612.1 7 | =e 104.9 182.9 |... ae 8 atiiaaal 
12, 705. 3 11, 307.7 329.9 1, 067.6 3, 348.3 107.8 387.6 1, 112.6 151.3 
4, 878. 6 250. 3 95. 2 533.2 813.5 2.5 125.1 
1, 505.0 1, 319.7 44 140.9 505. 3 cS ae 
8, 722.2 6, 445.0 973.0 1,904.3 |.......... =F LS SEOs 
608. 6 ae 90.0 169.8 31.7 63.0 
701.7 574.2 30.4 97.1 169.8 6.2 21.3 185. 5 6.8 
1,010.0 1, 005. 3 4.7 csitubdanoaad 359.1 8 Se eee 124.8 1.6 > 
1, 234.9 767.0 36. 2 | Oe 47.5 17.1 l 45.1 
7, 729.3  ° | aaa 5 ntieietaie | | SE UPS ree eae 566. 0 ws 
1, 740.0 1, 438.3 32.1 269.6 500.8 9.0 81.6 | 196. 6 8 32.8 
376.7 340.1 12.1 24.5 103.4 4.3 6.9 42.7 ots 
4, 458. 0 3, 662.8 122.9 | 672.3 1, 353. 5 40.6 | 231.6 
1, 823.9 1, 437.8 52.8 | 333. 3 444.8 20.9 | 140. 0 101. 6 ' 43.9 
4, 201.8 3, 282.8 186. 2 732.8 1, 095. 6 62.0 | |) - 
383. 6 296.8 23.3 | 63.5 | 91.8 6.6) | SeREoeeram Sameer 
' ' 
1 Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administration of 
the specified type of public assistance under the Social Security Act. This table should not be com with the tables showing the amount of obligations 
— dy fey ee to recipients, since the latter tables include payments to recipients from Federal, and local funds and exclude administrative expense. 
he Social Security Board has authorized an advance of $178,500 to Kentucky for old-age assistance for March 1938. This amount is not included in the 
able: i. at the request of the State, payment had not been made by Mar. 31, 1938. 
Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
) 
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he Table 8.—Federal grants to the States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and for expansion 
of State employment services: Advances certified ' to the Treasury Department by the Social Security Board for 
the fiscal year 1937-38 and for the quarters ending Mar. 31 and June 30, 1938 





















































~ [In thousands of dollars, as of Mar. 31, 1938] 
} Advances of Federal funds certified to the Treasury De ment by the Social 
— Security Board, as of Mar. 31, 1938, for— 
8 
— P Unemploy- Unemployment compensation adminis- | Expansion of employment 
> State ment com- tration services 
nt pensation 
D and employ- 9 Q 
| ment serv- uarter uarter uarter 
— | ices, fiscal fo oe ended Mar. | ending June Seat, Soe an Mar. 
sn year 1937-38 | > 31, 1938 30, 1938 | 31, 1938 
am } otis 
32.7 | 
wes: Total... sii ceptaeataitad snnaedatsepadiaiiiadanatedine meatal $30, 263. 6 $18, 915.8 $9, 155. 4 $892. 6 $11, 347.8 $4, 540. 1 
31.9 
6.0 | Alabama......-- . peeneceersnsemiennebunaedséngaihialiie 503. 8 318. 3 170. 1 
1.9 Alaska... ._- REBUM GURRA LEST I PEI 28.0 28.0 5.3 
we. Arizona... ..- a neiateepnisdvinintiheghdutidtaaiadiagimadataiaaaia 201. 5 124.7 62.9 
ale Arkansas. - - “ sweacucuccocesencsncesctuscccenses 123. 0 123.0 45.6 
3.0 Sh imiccccadsscnscctescussnunsnaseeeennbiinnmdiaaaamnl 2, 473. 5 1, 733. 6 912.6 
9.9 Colorado. we , 63.4 63. 4 25. 0 
nad Connecticut ‘ ‘ 771.2 502.0 288. 1 
Delaware - . 116.9 116, 9 31.8 
6. 2 | District of Columbia 267.6 205. 4 110. 5 
= Florida. - . . 139. 1 139. 1 49.8 
[5.7 
ay Georgia... 157.3 157.3 58.8 
1.2 Hawaii - -.-- 83.7 83.7 16. 1 
aan iccccace 93. 4 93. 4 37.0 
Illinois : 276.7 276.7 68. 2 
Indiana 968. 1 626. 8 353. 1 
“  —a 149. 0 118.3 60. 5 
7.3 Kansas. - _. 103. 2 103. 2 34.1 
Kentucky. 153. 5 153. 5 58.0 
0.7 Louisiana. _- _. 450.7 278.8 122. 2 
ante Maine. .....-. 365. 4 203. 7 111.6 
8.9 
6.1 II. <5 citucs aria ascnsninndinsitntndngddoannhininneeanniamdamgbedannndlaamimmadane 537.8 320. 0 193. 6 
a Sn dnccnbadisdinncndmnandundinetininhuaiiiamenmamadamaedidai 2, 013.9 1, 260. 4 699. 4 
0.6 ST itths0n dct nngibtinameebaliaiane Scncecocwatoussesoanesanat 534. 2 389. 7 131.7 
$e. Minnesota... CcipdsdibininnendalighA wd auihednsgideliecans psaiiiaee 826. 9 437. 5 229. 3 
Mississippi pconncceusseusssannsesaceneuseianeeunndmin 186. 0 116. 2 52.3 
Missouri ‘ peeunbiate@ensbingdhuaaiimiicagiian 160. 7 160. 7 53. 2 
4.5 Montana - -. neubeosdobseenmenesenees 4.9 84.9 32. 1 
Nebraska. _. Ee EN ae ae 72.1 72.1 13.5 
8.1 EAE a STRIPS EE 2S at Kniummniind 98. 0 98. 0 16.2 
New Hampshire ene pahdnnontann eeens 291.5 201.4 74.1 
1.1 New Jersey. Saiandiitedl 334. 0 334. 0 144.9 
New Mexico osetia jee iad 40.9 40.9 12.3 
1.3 New York... aiamonnill , oasll 5, 208. 0 2, 553. 7 1, 110.7 
5 North Carolina -nsasiaebmadieds: ecenemall 772.7 467. 2 251.8 
TEES ELL ED AL LANE ‘ ~ebenetole &4.9 84.9 22.0 
“aoe ; higmabe oe Sadnonensies 294. 9 294. 9 179. 4 
Oklahoma. - Sininidhaliladstielidd di taietanitiiajata tata 144.4 144.4 56.1 | 
Oregon = : = ne ee ae 493.0 379.8 rl) aS 113.1 4.3 
6.8 Pennsylvania a icihititintmpsciingaaniied | 5, 302. 8 3, 122.0 a 0 7. eee 2, 180. 8 841.4 
Rhode Island vontimnoenl pivwiel seseses 452. 4 328. 7 199. } = 123.7 13.8 
5.1 
v: South Carolina oreviiiesiindesiceanig laiieiedatiettnaiiaitidiildaiaaad 202. 9 177.3 77.2 (®) 25. 6 25.6 
32.8 Ee I ES ©. 43. 4 43.4 | a es ee eS: 
me Tennessee wttitininiinmmdiananetianenstindinisciites! 388. 6 187.5 2. 3 112.7 
Texas... ee Te He ee 1, 725. 2 550. 0 472.3 
Utah. eae he eens SSPE el) SS ERS 182. 6 129. 4 24.8 
(3.9 Vermont... anal painahititebibindaeka ee | 163. 1 104. 1 23.7 
ti AIELLO EAL LA LS IIE FRED 520.7 327.2 89.3 
CC ETSI SAGE LEIA EEE SP 100. 2 ‘i iin $$ CC ee er aa 
West Virginia a iniitteiniaaanintaiiiaeaanmamdanae ‘cena 558. 4 337.8 | 100. 6 
— Wisconsin ae : vabell 888. 6 5A1. 1 121.8 
1 of SRR EEE Se ON SF 66. 5 GAG i j§g- TRS [ecassccctccechesccncannnpeinieeasbeosml 
jons 
se. 
‘he . ' Advances certified by the Social Security Board as of the given date for the given period of operation, which is not necessarily the period in which certi- 
fication was made 
1 The following grants were approved by the Social Security Board on Mar. 31, but were not certified to the Treasury Department until the followin 
day: Arizona, $35.6; Florida, $22.2; Georgia, $33.8; Idaho, $12.3; Indiana, $207.2; Iowa, $43.8; Louisiana, $55.9; Mississippi, $35.4; New Jersey, $81.2; Sou 
Carolina, $32.4; Tennessee, $76.8; Texas, $74.7; Utah, $22.6; Vermont, $27.2; Washington, $14.9. 
NoTe.—A typographical error occurred in this table in the Bulletin for March 1938. The correct figure for Missouri for grants certified for unemployment 
compensation administration for the quarter ending Mar. 31, 1938, should have been reported as $52,212.05. 
Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits, 
} 
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UNEMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


The estimates of unemployment charted below 
reflect the current business recession. The figures 
for January range between 10 and 13 million, 
while the December estimates were about 2 
million lower in each case. The problem of un- 
employment affects not only operations under 
unemployment compensation laws but all other 
aspects of social security as well. Unfortunately, 
considerable uncertainty exists as to the number 
unemployed, an uncertainty not lessened by 
differences in definitions of what constitutes un- 
employment. The most reliable method of ap- 
praising the situation is to take an actual census. 
A count of this type, undertaken in connection 
with the fifteenth decennial census, recorded 
3,187,647 persons without work and seeking jobs 
in April 1930. Several experts who studied and 
analyzed the definitions and methods of enumera- 
tion used in the census made an upward revision 
of approximately 1 million in this count. 

In order to obtain more recent information, a 
voluntary registration of the unemployed by mail 


MILLIONS OF 


was made between November 16 and 20, 1937, 
The results of this survey were interpreted by 
John D. Biggers, Administrator, as indicating 
that the number of persons wholly unemployed, 
including individuals engaged under the Works 
Program, lay between the count of 7.8 million who 
registered voluntarily and an estimated 10.9 
million indicated by sample enumerations, a range 
so wide that it fails to add precision to other esti- 
mates. 

Because of the lack of periodic counts, it is 
necessary still to refer to the best available esti- 
mates of unemployment as a means of judging 
changes. The similarity of movement of the four 
estimates charted below results from the fact that 
each follows similar methods and uses much of the 
same basic data; all take account of the 1930 
census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes of 
employment and pay rolls, and some Department 
of Commerce material. They differ primarily in 
the assumptions concerning annual accretions to 
the labor supply. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Bean, Louis H. 

“The Margin of Economic Security for Farm 
Families.”’ The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 196 (March 
1938), pp. 25-34. 


The writer discusses in considerable detail such subjects 
as “Farm Income in Prosperity and Depression,” “‘Varia- 
tions in Income and Security,” “Margin of Security of 
Owner-Operators,”’ ‘‘Farm Tenants’ Margin of Security,” 
and ‘“‘Farm Laborers’ Margin of Security.” 


Brown, J. DouGeias 

“Current Social Insurance Problems.” The 
American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. 28, No. 1 
(March 1938), pp. 6-8. 

The writer presents and briefly discusses a number of 
current social insurance problems, including the old-age 
reserve account, financial responsibility of the Federal 
Government toward old-age insurance, and the need for a 
career type of administration. 


CiarRK, Haro.wp F. 
Life Earnings in Selected Occupations in the 
United States. New York, Harper and Brothers, 


1937. 408 pp. 

With the assistance of Mervyn Crobaugh, Wilbur I. 
Gooch, Byrne J. Horton, and Rosemary Norris Kutak, the 
author presents calculations concerning the life and mean 
annual earnings of a large number of professional and non- 
professional groups in the United States. Among the pro- 
fessional groups considered are school and college teachers, 
social workers, and doctors. Among the nonprofessional 
groups are clerical workers, skilled workers, farmers, and 
unskilled workers. Also included in this volume are data 
showing the average age at death for each of the profes- 
sional and nonprofessional groups. Average incomes have 
been corrected for unemployment during the years 1929-36. 


Forp, P. 

“Family Incomes and Personal Incentives.” 
Economica, Vol. 5 (new series), No. 17 (February 
1938), pp. 72-83. 

The purpose of this statistical investigation was to ascer- 
tain the magnitude and relative importance of the different 
sources of working class family income, and the extent to 
which persons of different degrees of filial relationship help 
to maintain other members of the family. 

Haser, WILLIAM 

“The Effects of Insecurity on Family Life.” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 196 (March 1938), pp. 
35-44. 


In describing the effects of economic insecurity on the 
family, the writer deals with such subjects as “Family 
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Changes,” ‘Industrial Accidents,” “Social Effects of 
Unemployment,” “Family Health,” “The Transient 
Family,” “Women in Industry,” and the “Social Effects of 
Industrial Home Work.” 


JOHNSON, Evizasera 8, 
“Wages, Employment Conditions, and Welfare 
of Sugar-Beet Laborers.”’ Monthly Labor Review, 


Vol. 46, No. 2 (March 1938), pp. 322-340. 

A summary of data regarding the economic position and 
welfare of hired laborers in the sugar-beet fields, togzther 
with discussion of minimum-wage and child-labor pro- 
visions of recent Federal legislation affecting these farm 
laborers. 


Kexso, Rosert W. 

“Legal Attempts Toward Minimum Security.” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 196: (March 1938), pp. 
45-51. 


In reviewing and describing both foreign and American 
attempts toward minimum security, the writer deals with 
such subjects as “Industrial Accident and Workmen’s 
Compensation,” “Minimum Wage Laws,” “Sickness 
Insurance,” “Protection for Old Age,” “Survivor Insur- 
ance and Mothers’ Pensions,” ‘Unemployment Insurance,” 
and “‘The Social Security Act.” 


Kutp, C. A. 

“European and American Social Security Paral- 
lels.”” The American Labor Legislation Review, 
Vol. 28, No. 1 (March 1938), pp. 13-20. 

European and American social security parallels are 
drawn from three premises, as follows: No question of 
social insurance policy can be settled apart from the social, 
political, and traditional background against which it 
must operate; social insurance and private insurance are 
different; public opinion does not produce social insurance 
or effective social insurance organization. 


NaTIonNaAL Bureau or Economic ResEaRcH 
Studies in Income and Wealth (Conference on 

Research in National Income and Wealth). Vol. 

1. New York, National Bureau of Economic 


Research, 1937. 348 pp. 

Essays on the national income which clarify working 
concepts and discuss methods of measurement. The 
papers, many with discussion, are: “Concepts of Na- 
tional Income,” by M. A. Copeland; “Accounting Method- 
ology in the Measurement of National Income,” by 
Clark Warburton; “On the Treatment of Corporate Sav- 
ings in the Measurement of National Income,” by Solomon 
Fabricant; ‘Changing Inventory Valuations and Their 
Effect on Business Savings and on National Income Pro-' 
duced,”’ by Simon Kuznets; “Public Revenue and Public 
Expenditure in National Income,” by Gerhard Colm; “The 
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Distinction Between ‘Net’ and ‘Gross’ in Income Taxa- 
tion,” by Carl Shoup; “Some Problems in Measuring Per 
Capita Labor Income,” by Solomon Kuznets; and “Income 
Parity for Agriculture,”’ by O. C. Stine. 

New Yor«x Strate. Jornt Leaisitative Com- 
MITTEE ON DISCRIMINATION IN EwmpLoy- 
MENT OF THE MIDDLE AGED 

Preliminary Report ... March 11, 1938. (Legis- 
lative Document No. 75.) Albany, 1938. 49 pp. 
Appointed in May 1937, the committee held eight public 
hearings and “discovered twenty-one alleged causes of 
discrimination in the employment of middle aged persons.” 

Each of these factors is discussed briefly. It was found 

that “discrimination was much more widespread than was 

first believed.” 


Stocum, Fiora L. 

“The Social Security Act and the American 
Family.” Public Health Nursing, Vol. 30, No. 3 
(March 1938), pp. 151-157. 

A discussion of the various provisions of the Social 
Security Act as they relate to the economic and social 
changes which have taken place in the United States dur- 
ing the last 50 years. 

WEINTRAUB, Davip 

“Some Measures of Changing Labor Produc- 
tivity.” Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, Vol. 33, No. 201 (March 1938), pp. 153- 
163. 

A study of the relationship between changing industrial 
techniques and labor productivity. The need of more 
detailed statistical data in measurement of productivity 
than are used in over-all measures is indicated, and specific 
examples showing how this can be done are included in 
the article. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Conen, WitsBurR J. 

“Financing the Social Services.” The American 
Labor Legislation Review, Vol. 28, No. 1 (March 
1938), pp. 9-12. 

The writer discusses the relationship between social 
insurance, public assistance, and relief; describes pro- 
posals for Federal grants to the States for general relief 
and other services not now provided for; and suggests 
consideration of variable grants-in-aid based on the 
State’s fiscal capacity and need for all the social services. 


Giucurist, Raves A. 

“The Tax Provisions of the Social Security Act.”’ 
Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 22, No. 3 (February 
1938), pp. 299-315. 

The title IX tax is described, and technical questions 
concerning this tax are discussed in the light of illustra- 
tive Treasury regulations and rulings. The title VIII 
tax is treated briefly, with emphasis on points of difference 
between this and the title IX tax. 





Heer, CLARENCE 

“Financing the Social Security Program in the 
South.” The Southern Economic Journal, Vol. 4, 
No. 3 (January 1938), pp. 291-302. 

The writer describes the inherent difficulties of the 
southern States in raising money through progressive 
taxation; questions the social value of probable regressive 
taxation in the South for the purpose of financing the old- 
age assistance provisions of the Social Security Act; and 
advocates a national application of the equalization fund 
principle. 


Unitep States News 

“The Question of the Week: Does the Payroll 
Tax Cause Employers to Supplant Man Power 
With Machinery?” United States News, Vol. 6, 
No. 10 (March 7, 1938), pp. 6-12; Vol. 6, No. 11 
(March 14), p. 9. 

Symposium of answers by economists, members of 
Congress, and members of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security to the above question and to the inquiry whether 
they would favor replacement of social security taxes with 
a tax on machine hours or “‘even on gross sales.”’ 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND RELIEF 


Burns, Artuur E., and Witiiams, Epwarp A. 

A Survey of Relief and Security Problems. 
Works Progress Administration, December 1937. 
51 pp. Processed. 

This report describes relief organization prior to 1933 
and, with this as a background, traces the development 
of our entire relief and security programs up to the latter 
part of 1937. The close interrelationships of the Federal 
Works Program, the direct relief programs of the several 
States, and the cooperative Federal-State activities under 
the Social Security Act are brought out in the survey. 


Kurtz, Russevu H. 

The Public Assistance Worker: His Responsi- 
bility to the Applicant, the Community, and Himself. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1938. 
224 pp. 


“This volume is designed for the use of workers in the 
field of public assistance and is primarily concerned with 


the ways in which aid may be given. Its theme is that 
people differ markedly one from another and that only 
by individualization can the various processes in the 
granting of assistance be made effective’ (Foreword). 
The essays presented are: “Public Assistance in the 


United States,”’ by Arthur Dunham; ‘Who Shall be 
Granted Public Aid? How Much? In What Form?”, 
by Donald S. Howard; “Dealing with People in Need,” 
by Margaret E. Rich; “Problems of Health and Medical 
Care,” by Dora Goldstine; “Tying in with the Com- 
munity,”’ by Gertrude Vaile; ‘Public Assistance and Social 
Work,” by Russell H. Kurtz. 
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Lane, Marie Drespen, and StTrxGMULLER, 
FRANCIS 

America on Relief. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1938. 180 pp. 

The complex character of relief problems is illustrated 
by the fact that the greater part of the book is taken up 
with discussions of special groups, namely, migratory 
workers and submarginal agricultural workers, women, 
those under 65 who are unemployable, white-collar groups, 
and young persons. In each case there is a summary of 
the outstanding facts, followed by specific recommendations, 


LINDEMAN, Epvuarp C. 

“Values and Viaducts.’”’ Social Work Today, 
Vol. 5, No. 6 (March 1938), pp. 13-15. 

The writer lists a number of current criticisms of white- 
collar projects under the WPA ana follows each criticism 
with refutation. 


Patcu, Bure. W. 

“The Permanent Problem of Relief.” Editorial 
Research Reports, Vol. 1, No. 8 (February 26, 1938), 
pp. 119-131. 

The article traces the evolution of Federal relief policies 
and reviews demands for the return of relief to the States. 
Suggestions for a long-time Federal-State relief program 
and discussion of the relationship between social security 
and relief are also included. 


SmitoH, Dorotny Wysor 
“Two Years of Transient Liquidation.”’ Social 
Work Today, Vol. 5, No. 6 (March 1938), pp. 18-22. 
A description of the seriousness of the transient problem 
in California as aggravated by the closing of the Federal 
transient service in 1935. 


STEWART, MAxweE .t S. 

This Question of Relief (Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 8, Revised). New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1938. 32 pp. 

A résumé of the entire relief problem, with discussion 
and evaluation of existing as well as discontinued govern- 
mental relief programs. Also included is a description of 
conflicting philosophies regarding relief. The article con- 
cludes with a list of basic principles upon which a satis- 
factory relief program may be built. 


U.S. Senate. Specra, ComMITTexr To INVEsTI- 
GATE UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 

Unemployment and Relief: Hearings, 75th Cong., 
3d. Sess.,S. Res. 36. Vol. 1, January 4-22, 1938. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1938. 835 pp. 

This first volume of the Byrnes Committee hearings is a 
collection of factual data about current unemployment and 
of activities, policies, and recommendations for its allevia- 
tion. Among those testifying at length on unemploy- 


ment compensation are Arthur J. Altmeyer, Paul Raushen- 
bush, and William Haber. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
CARE 


Dopp, Paut A. 

“Medical Costs in California.’”” The American 
Labor Legislation Review, Vol. 28, No. 1 (March 
1938), pp. 21-26. 

The writer discusses medical needs of California families 
in relation to family income; presents data showing that 
medical costs are unpredictable; and, by citing average 
net incomes and particularly the distribution of net earn- 
ings, indicates that private medical practice creates a real 
economic problem for the doctor. 


Sicerist, Henry E. 
“Socialized Medicine.” The Yale Review, Vol. 
27, No. 3 (Spring 1938), pp. 463-481. 


In this article our present system of supplying medical 
care is examined and found to be inadequate, a number of 
traditional objections to socialized medicine are reviewed, 
an ideal medical system is visualized, and European ex- 
perience with health insurance is evaluated. 


THORNTON, JANET 

The Social Component in Medical Care (A Study 
of One Hundred Cases from the Presbyterian 
Hospital in the City of New York). New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1937. 411 pp. 


The purpose of this study was ‘‘to discover and describe 
the social disorders of a certain number of patients, and to 
determine whether the patients’ reactions to such disorders 
were unfavorable to health.’””’ Among other things the 
present volume associates economic insecurity with indi- 
vidual problems of ill-health. 


U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics 

“Sickness Insurance in Denmark.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. 46, No. 2 (March 1938), pp. 
364-377. 


A brief description of the historical background of the 
national insurance system is included, and such subjects as 
contributions, benefits, administration, and coverage under 
the present system are described. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Frase, Robert 

The Administration of Unemployment Insurance 
and the Public Employment Service in Germany. 
Washington, D. C., Social Science Research 
Council, Committee on Public Administration, 
January 1938. 166 pp. 


This study, as well as the companion study of unem- 
ployment insurance administration in Great Britain, is one 
of a series of studies on social security administration car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Committee on Public 
Administration of the Social Science Research Council. 
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The present volume deals with ‘“‘General Features of the 
German System,” “‘ Administrative Organization and Staff 
Services,” and ‘‘ Administrative Procedures.”” Included in 
the report is a discussion of work relief, unemployment 
assistance, and vocational training and guidance. A 
17-page conclusion summarizes the points most significant 
to American administrators. 


Jomnt Lasor CommittTee on ‘THE ILuNoIs Un- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 

“The Illinois Unemployment Compensation 
Act.” American Federationist, Vol. 45, No. 3 
(March 1938), pp. 266-278. 

The committee recommends a system of current report- 
ing, repeal of merit rating, increased coverage and protec- 
tion for the worker, and amendment of the section dealing 
with disqualifications for benefits. The reasons for these 
recommendations are discussed. 


Leask, SAMUEL, JR. 

“Purposes and Effects of Merit Rating Ex- 
plained to California Employers.” California 
State Employment Service, Employment News, 
Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 1938), pp. 1-3. 


The article points out the advantages of merit rating in 
terms of employment stabilization and includes description 
of the ways in which certain industries have stabilized 
their employment. 


McCarrrey, Maurice P. 

“Interstate Benefit Payment Plan To Be Used 
for Migratory Workers.”’ California State Em- 
ployment Service, Employment News, Vol. 2, No. 2 
(February 1938), pp. 9-10. 





A discussion of plans which have been adopted on ay 
interstate basis for the payment of unemployment com. 
pensation benefits to multistate workers. 


TissBetts, C. B. 

“How Industry Can Help Reduce Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Costs.”’ California State Employ- 
ment Service, Employment News, Vol. 2, No. 2 
(February 1938), pp. 6, 10. 

After explaining how the California Unemployment 


Reserves Act operates, the writer concludes that industry 
can help in reducing costs by stabilizing employment. 


U. S. EmptoyMent SERvICcE 

Survey of Employment Service Information. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 200 pp. 

An analysis of the characteristics of 5,460,092 persons 
seeking work through offices of the U. S. Employment 
Service on April 1, 1937, and of 3,128,880 persons placed 
by the Service between July 1936 and March 1937. 


Weiss, Harry 

“Unemployment Prevention Through Unem- 
ployment Compensation.”’ Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. 53, No. 1 (March 1938), pp. 14-35. 


This article examines the belief advanced by advo- 
cates of merit rating that unemployment prevention and 
relief can be combined successfully in the same legisla- 
tion. It concludes that the merit-rating plans of many 
States are largely ineffective for the prevention of unem- 
ployment and seriously hinder the building up of adequate 
reserves. 
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